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: One hour, and ’twill be numbered with the past, 

1- My year of Jubilee, that to my heart 

of Has tribute brought from cot and hall and mart 

ts 

y Of loyalty and love ;—a treasure vast, 


Sy There to be nursed and cherished to the last, 

And with that one dear memory held apart, 

n Still sweetening through the years its bitter smart 
With love in kingly story unsurpassed ! 





Go, then, bright year, go with a fond good-bye, 
For all thy days with loving-kindness fraught ! 
And may all blessings from the God on high 
Light on my people for their loving thought, 
"Keeping them worthy of the days gone by, 
And the great name by their forefathers wrought ! 
T. M. 





[‘* The Queen is loath to part with the year in which she has met 
with so much affection and kindness.”’ 
—EXTRACT FROM LETTER BY THE QUEEN.) 
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JOYCE. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘*CaNnon, what does this story 
mean which I meet wherever I 
go? I heard it at the St 
Clairs’ yesterday, but took no no- 


tice, and to-day there’s poor Lady 


Thompson bursting and panting— 
what does it all mean? ’”’ 

‘‘I should be better able to 
answer if you told me what it 
was.”’ 

‘¢ That is just like a man,”’ cried 
Mrs Jenkinson, ‘‘as if you did got 
know! When any gossip is going 
it always gets here first of all. I 
believe you have a telephone, or 
whatever you call them. Is there 
anything in it? What is the mean- 
ing of it? You have always had 
a fancy for the girl, more than I 
saw any reason for—but that’s 
your way.’ 

‘« The girl,” said the Canon. ‘‘I 
suppose you mean old Hayward’s 
Well, and what do they 


‘IT am very surprised that you 
should ask me; and now I feel 
sure there must be something in 
it,’’ Mrs Jenkinson cried. 

‘¢ That she was a schoolmistress, 
or something of that sort? I al- 
ways suspected as much. The 
mother was a governess—and if 
Hayward left her, as he seems to 
have done, with poor relations— 
and what then, my dear?”’ said the 
Canon, briskly. ‘‘Eh? that doesn’t 
alter the fact that she’s a very nice 
girl.” 

‘*Tt alters the situation,’’ said 
the Canon’s wife. ‘‘ Miss Beachey 


is a very nice girl; but I should 
not ask her to meet the St Clairs, 
for example, in my drawing-room.” 

‘¢Empty-headed noodles,” said 
‘*Miss Beachey is 


the Canon. 


worth the whole bundle of them; 
but I hope you don’t compare Miss 
Beachey with Joyce.’’ 


‘“‘If that were all!’’ said the 
lady, shaking her head. ‘I hear 
now that’s not half. They say she 


is nothing to the Haywards at all 
—only a girl that took their fancy, 
and that they took out of her 
natural position x 

‘«]’ll swear she never took Mrs 
Hayward’s fancy, Charlotte! ”’ 

‘* Well, well. Mrs Hayward is 
a woman of sense; she knows it is 
vain to go against a man when he 
has taken a notion in his head. 
The Colonel saw her, it appears, 
and thought her like his first wife. 
These romantic plans never suc- 
ceed. It appears she was engaged 
to a man in her own class, and he 
has been here making a disturb- 
ance. I am very distressed for 
these poor people? Well? You 
know all about it, of course, a 
great deal better than I do.” 

‘*My dear, I think that notion 
of yours about a telephone is quite 
just. Of course I have heard it 
all—first, that she had been a 
schoolmarm, as these troublesome 
Americans say (we'll all find our- 
selves speaking American one of 
these days), then a board school- 
mistress, additional horror! Yes- 
terday, however, nobody had any 
doubt she was old Hayward’s 
daughter. The other thing has 
come up to-day. I don’t believe 
a word of it, if that’s any satisfac- 
tion to you.”’ 

‘It is very little satisfaction to 
me, Canon,”’ said Mrs Jenkinson, 
shaking her head, ‘‘for I know 
how you are swayed by your feel- 
ings. You like her, therefore 
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nothing that tells against her can 
be true. But unfortunately I 
can’t give up my judgment in that 
way.” 

‘©What has your judgment got 
todo with it? That’s a big thing 
to be put in movement for such 
asmall matter,’’ said the Canon, 
pushing his chair from the table. 
The rotundity of the vast black. 
silk waistcoat burst forth from 
under that shadow with an im- 
posing air. He crossed one leg 
over the other, filling half the 
vacant space with a neat foot in 
a black gaiter and  well-brushed 
shoe. 

‘*T don’t call it a small matter. 
I am very surprised that you 
should think so. A Scotch coun- 
try girl, with a pupil -teacher’s 
training, brought among us— 
presented to us all as'a young 
lady !’’ 

‘Well, wasn’t she a young 
lady? What fault have you to 
find with her? She puts me to 
my p’s and q’s, I can tell you, 
with what you call her pupil- 
teacher’s———’’ The Canon chang- 
ed his position impatiently, bring- 
ing his other foot into that elevated 
position. ‘It’s alla horrid nuis- 
ance!’’ he cried. ‘‘I don’t know 
when I’ve been more vexed. Hay- 


_ ward’s an old fool—I always knew 


it. I wish they had never settled 
here.’’ 

‘«T knew you’d think so, Canon,”’ 
Mrs Jenkinson cried. 

‘*What was the good, if you 
knew I’d think so, of aggravating 
everything? I'll tell you what it 
is, it’s those pernicious people at 
St Augustine’s. That woman must 
be in mischief. I told you so. She 
can’t keep out of it. And to fall 
foul of the people who have been 
her best friends! But for that 
poor girl, whom she’s fixing her 
fangs in, neither old Sam nor I 
would have moved a step. I’ve 
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a great mind to go and stop the 
building. It would serve them 
right.” 

‘<I don’t defend Dora Sitwell, 
Canon; but if there had been 
nothing wrong she could not have 
made a story. It is the people 
who shock all the instincts of 
society and break its rules—as the 
Haywards have done——”’ 

‘* Well, I said he was an old 
fool,’’ said the Canon, getting up 
and marching about the room, 
which shook and creaked under him 
—the windows rattling, the boards 
bending. ‘‘I give him upto you 
—flay him alive, if you like 
Still, at the same time,’’ he added, 
stopping in front of her, with his 
long coat swinging, and his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
‘‘ifaman should happen by any 
misfortune to find his own child in 
an inferior position—suppose she 
had been a housemaid instead of 
a board schoolmistress—should he 
have left her there? is that what 
you ladies think the right think to 
do? Respect the delicate breed- 
ing of girls who have run about 
town for two or three seasons, and 
don’t bring the rustic Una here.” 

‘¢The Una!” said Mrs Jenkin- 
son. ‘*Canon, when you are very 
excited, you always become extra- 
vagant. Una was a princess, not a 
schoolmistress. Oh yes, of course, 
it’s all one in a fairy tale; but a 
Una, with a lover who comes and 
makes a disturbance ! And 
besides, everybody says she’s not 
their daughter —only a country 
girl to whom they took a fancy.” 

‘‘A strange fancy on the wife’s 

art !”’ 

‘¢I do wish you would be reason- 
able. The wife, of course, saw the 
difficulties, poor woman! Very 
likely she disapproved of all that 
romantic nonsense, adopting a 
stranger—if it had been a child 
even! but a grown-up girl witha 
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lover. It has not been for her 
happiness either, poor thing. To 
have been left in her own sphere, 
and married, as she would nat- 
urally have done, would have been 
far better. I am sorry for her, 
and I am sorry for Mrs Hay- 
ward. As for him, it is all his 
fault, and I have no patience with 
him,”’ cried Mrs Jenkinson. ‘‘You 
are quite right, Canon; he is an 
old fool.’ 

“«* Still, I don’t see, if he had 
been Solomon, how he was to have 
left the poor little girl behind him 
when he had once found her. Do 
you ?”’ 

‘¢Canon,’’ said Mrs Jenkinson, 
with a dignified look of reproach, 
‘¢T allow that you may be a par- 
tisan; but don’t keep up that 
transparent fiction with me.” 

The Canon said, ‘‘ By!” in an 
access of feeling, and with a fling 
which made the rectory ring. It 
is not permitted to a Churchman to 
swear: even By Jove! comes amiss 
with a clerical coat and gaiters ; 
but the use of that innocent mon- 
osyllable can be forbidden to no 
one—the wealthy English language 
would fall to pieces without it. 
He said ‘‘By!”’ making a fling 
round the room which caused every 
window in the old house to tremble, 
and then he came to a sudden stop 
in front of his wife, like a ship 
arrested in full sail. ‘‘ Fiction!”’ 
he said; ‘‘the girl’s the image of 
her mother. My brother Jim was 
in Hayward’s regiment. I remem- 
ber the poor thing, and the mar- 
riage, and all about it. Hayward 
behaved like a fool in that busi- 
ness too—he’ll probably wreck his 
daughter’s happiness now, — but 
mind you, Charlotte, there’s no fic- 
tion about it. You can say I said 
so. I mean to say so myself till I 
make the welkin ring—whatever 
that may be,” he added, with a 
short laugh. 


‘*Oh, you'll make the welkin 
ring, I don’t doubt, anyhow: but, 
of course, that’s strong evidence, 
Canon—if you stick to it.” 

‘«T’ll stick to it,’? Dr Jenkinson 
said. ‘‘ Poor little girl! I knew 
she’d get into trouble; but, my 
dear, if I were you, I’d go forth to 
all the tea-parties and sweep these 
cobwebs away.”’ 

‘* My dear, if I were you, I’d do 
it myself,’’ said the lady. ‘* You 
had better go now, while you are 
so hot, to Lady St. Clair’s.”’ 

The Canon flung himself down 
in his study chair, once more mak- 
ing the rectory ring. He said 
something about tabbies and old 
cats, which a clerical authority 
ought not to have said, and then 
he informed his wife that he was 
writing his sermon—the sermon 
which she knew he had to preach 
before a Diocesan Conference. ‘I 
felt very much in the vein before 
you came in. I must try to gather 
together my scattered ideas.’’ 

‘* You don’t seem to have made 
much progress,’’ said Mrs Jenkin- 
son, looking severely at a blank 
sheet of paper on the writing-table. 
The Canon uttered a low: chuckle 
of conscious guilt, and drew it 
towards him. 

‘*T’ll tell you what—lI’ll give 
them a good rousing sermon on 
scandal and tea-parties.”’ 

‘Oh, tea- parties! your clubs 
and things are worse than all the 
tea-parties in the world,’’ said Mrs 
Jenkinson, rising with dignity. 
The rectory was an old house, and 
very ready to creak and rattle 
but scarcely a window moved in its 
frame, or a board vibrated under 
her movements. The Canon’s 
lightest gesture, when he threw 
himself back in his chair, or pulled 
it forward in the heat of composi- 
tion, made every timber thrill. 

Mrs Jenkinson took her way 
with dainty steps along the road 





























where there were puddles, for it 
had been raining, to Lady St 
Clair’s. Now that the days were 
closing in, and winter approach- 
ing, the season of tea-parties had 
set in. The gardens were all bare 
and desolate, not so. much as a 
belated red geranium left in~the 
beds. Everything naked and sod- 
den with autumn rains. But in 
Lady St Clair’s, who followed the 
fashion even in flowers, there was 
a sort of supernatural summer in 
the conservatory, a many-coloured 
glow of chrysanthemutns which lit 
up one side of her drawing-room. 
The day was mild, the fire was 
hot, and so was the tea; and the 
crowd of people in the warm room 
were hot too, in their unnecessary 
furs and wrappings, and disposed 
to be sour and out of temper. Lady 
Thompson had got a seat near the 
fire; she had a cup of tea in her 
hand ; she was being served with hot 
tea-cake and muffins, and she wore a 
sealskin cloak ‘trimmed with deep 
borders of another and still more 
costly fur. Her good-humoured 
countenance was crimson, her 
breath came in gasps. By her 
side sat Mrs Sitwell, busy and 
eager. ‘Of course I was interest- 
ed,”’ said the parson’s wife. ‘*A 
tale of true love. We ought all to 
do what we can for them. You, 
dear Lady Thompson, that have so 
much influence——”’ 

‘*T don’t think,” said Lady St 
Clair with emphasis, ‘‘that any- 
thing of the kind should be asked 
from us. We have been made to 


receive a girl on false pretences,’ 


who should never have been ad- 
mitted among us. I always had 
a feeling about that girl. She 
was so gauche. One could see 
she had been accustomed to no 
society. And my girls had quite 
the same feeling. It was instinc- 
tive; one has a sort of creepy sen- 
sation when one rubs against some 
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one in a crowd—some one who is 
not of one’s own class.” 

‘¢T was always fond of ’er,”’ said 
Lady Thompson, in the middle of 
her muffin. ‘I never ’ad no 
creepy feeling. If you ask my 
opinion, she’s a pretty dear.”’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Mrs Sitwell, clasp- 
ing her hands with enthusiasm, 
‘‘everything, everything that has 
come out has been favourable to 
Joyce!” 

‘* Not to thrust herself into so- 
ciety on false pretences,’’ said the 
eldest Miss St Clair. ‘I really 
know nothing of her. I have been 
from home most of the summer; 
but to push her way among gentle- 
people—a little schoolmistress! 
Why, Dolly and Daisy were very 
nearly making a friend of her!—a 
girl with these antecedents !’’ ; 

‘sIt was dreadful cheek,’’ said 
Dolly aforesaid. 

Miss Marsham, who had been 
pulling the lace round her thin 
wrists into tatters, here put for- 
ward a timid plea. ‘‘Oh, I am 
sure there was no thrusting her- 
self forward! If there was any- 
thing, she was too shy—dear 
Joyce! She always said it was 
the schools she was interested in— 
from the first. Mrs Sitwell, you 
remember, in Wombwell’s field.”’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ cried Mrs Sitwell, ‘I 
never have said anything but 
praise of her. I think it is noble 
to work like that,—to exert your- 
self for your people. Her poor 
old parents were so poor, living in 
a wretched cottage upon oatmeal 
and I don’t know what messes, as 
the Scotch do. And she occupied 
herself to get them a little com- 
fort in their old days. It was 
noble of her; everything is to 
Joyce’s credit—everything! Wild 
horses would not have drawn it 
out of me but for that.’ 

‘«T never ’ad no creepy feeling,” 
said Lady Thompson, pulling at the 
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velvet strings of her bonnet (which 
had been carefully pinned, poor wo- 
man, by a careful maid). ‘‘ She’s 
always been as nice as nice to 
me.”’ 

‘‘What seems very strange,’ 
said another of the company, ‘‘is 
that the Bellendeans, really nice 
people, who must have known all 
about it, should have countenanced 
such an imposition ; and your little 
cousin, Lady St Clair.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Greta’s a mere child, —and 
you know the silly ways some girls 
have. They think it’s fine to take 
up people, and have a profégée out 
of their own class—bringing the 
rich and poor together, don’t you 
know—that’s what they say.”’ 

‘«They are so silly, all those 
revolutionary ways !”’ 

. ** And then Captain Bellendean, 

who should have known better, 
dangling after her everywhere— 
compromising the girl, I always 
said.’ 

‘*Oh, we always knew,’’ said 
Lady St Clair, with a smile, ‘ that 
nothing would come of ¢hat. A 
young man, of course, will take his 
amusement where he can find it— 
and if a girl allows herself to be 
compromised it is her own fault.’’ 

‘« The parents are most to blame, 
I think,” another lady said. 

‘*The parents!’’ said Miss St 
Clair, with a laugh. 

‘*«My dear Mrs John—a mere 
matter of adoption, and not a suc- 


cessful one. Mrs Hayward, I be- 
lieve, never approved of it. It 
was all the Colonel’s doing—a 


foolish fancy about a resemblance.”’ 

‘¢ And who was she, then, to be- 
gin with?” 

‘*A foundling—picked up by 
the roadside—adopted by some 
cottagers—the lowest of the low.” 

«Oh !’’ cried Miss Marsham, 


behind backs, with a cry of pain. 
‘¢ Poor child, poor dear !—if it is 
so, it’s not her fault.’’ 
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Mrs Sitwell had grown pale. 
She was not done up in velvet 
strings like Lady Thompson, who 
sat gasping, making vain efforts 
to release herself, unable to speak. 
‘¢T don’t think it is so bad as that. 
I never said—I was never told— 
Only poor people, that was all— 
poor village people—very respect- 
able. And everything to Joyce’s 
credit, or I never should have said 
a word.” 

Mr Sitwell and Mr Bright had 
come in from one of their many 
services in the pause of awe which 
followed the severe statement of 
Joyce’s fabulous origin. ‘* Who 
was that?’’ said the curate, in 
Miss Dolly’s ear. 

‘*QOh, the girl at the Haywards’ 
—don’t you know? You ought to 
know, for you saw a great deal of 
her in the summer. You ought 
to have found out all her secrets.” 

‘*T never pry into a lady’s se- 
crets,’’ said the curate. 

‘*Oh, don’t you, just! But she 
turns out to be nothing and no- 
body, though they took her every- 
where. Did you ever hear such 
awful cheek ?”’ 

‘‘T always tell you, Miss Dolly, 
human nature is so depraved—ex- 
cept in some exceptional cases,” 
Mr Bright said, with an ingratiat- 
ing smile, bending over the young 
lady’s chair. 

Mr Sitwell asked the same ques- 
tion of the elder circle, standing 
up in the severity of his clerical 
coat amid the group of ladies. 
Two or three people answered him 


‘at once. 


‘It is Joyce, Austin,” his wife 
said, in a faint voice. 

‘<It is Miss Hayward.” 

‘¢It is,’’ said Lady St Clair, em- 
phatically, ‘‘the young person— 
Colonel Hayward’s protégée—whose 
appearance has always been such 
a wonder to us.”’ 

‘* Dora,’’ the parson said, in con- 
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sternation, ‘‘ you never told me 
this.” 

‘Qh no—oh no. I told Lady 
St Clair so. It was not half so 
much, not half so much! only 
that they were poor people, quite 
respectable; and that Colonel 
Hayward recognised her directly. 
Didn’t I say so? I never, never 
meant it to be understood——_”’ 

‘¢Mrs Sitwell evidently thinks 
—which is a pity—that all my 
information on the subject is de- 
rived from her,’’ Lady St Clair 
said. ‘‘She forgets that my hus- 
band is Scotch, and that we have 
many connections about the 
country. The story is no novelty 
to me.”’ 

Lady Thompson could bear her 
dreadful position no longer. She 
stumbled from her seat, a mass of 
hot furs, and thrust her teacup 
into Mr Sitwell’s hand. ‘‘ Then 
‘ow was it that Miss Dolly was 
nearly making a friend of ’er?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, let me get away 
from the fire !—there’s a dear ! ”’ 

This cry of anguish took some- 
thing from the force of the strong 
point which the homely lady had 
made. A little bustle ensued, and 
general changing of places, in the 
midst of which Mrs Jenkinson 
came in, full of the important con- 
tribution which her husband had 
made to the evidence on the sub- 
ject. But she found the conclave 
broken up, and had no opportunity 
of putting forth her testimony. It 
was still discussed in corners. Mrs 
Sitwell, quite pale, and very eager 
and demonstrative, stood under her 
husband’s shadow, who looked ex- 
ceedingly severe and grave, mak- 
ing explanations to two ladies 
aside; and Lady Thompson had 
been led into the conservatory to 
recover, where she had been joined 
by Miss Marsham. These two 


poor women were in a great state 
of emotion and excitement. It 


was not tears, indeed, which the 
soap-boiler’s wife was wiping from 
her crimson forehead. Yet she was 
all but crying, too. 

‘¢T took a fancy to ’er the first 
day. If she ain’t a lady, Miss 
Marsham, dear, I don’t know when 
I ’ave seen one,’’ Lady Thompson 
said. 

‘‘Oh, poor dear! poor dear! 
If she has made a sacrifice for 
the sake of her people, who could 
blame her ?’’ the other gentle crea- 
ture cried, with sniffs and sobs. 
They were the helpless ones who 
could not affect society—even the 
suburban society which was led 
by Lady St Clair. 

Lady Thompson had loosed 
her great cloak: the coolness of 
the conservatory gave her courage. 
‘¢’Ow can we ’elp ’er?”’ she said. 
‘<Me and Sir Sam would do any- 
thing. And I don’t believe—not 
one word. Not one word!” she 
repeated with emphasis—‘‘ as them 
cats says.” She was vulgar, it 
could not be denied, but-her heart 
was in the right place. 

Miss Marsham, poor lady, was 
not vulgar at all. She could not 
refuse to believe what was told 
her, being incapable of understand- 
ing how anybody could, as she 
said, ‘‘ look her in the face ’’ and 
tell a lie—a characteristic which 
the school children and the people 
in her district knew and worked 
pitilessly. ‘‘Oh, poor dear! poor 
dear!’’ she said, ‘‘I for one would 
never, never blame her. There is 
nothing in the world so natural 
as to sacrifice yourself, if it’s to do 
anybody any good. I understand 
her,’’ said the good woman. ‘I 
am sure there’s been nothing wrong 
in it. But, oh, I don’t know in 
the least what to do.” 

Lady St Clair, however, was 
talking of other things among her 
guests, who had begun to disperse, 
and there was no opportunity for 
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Mrs Jenkinson. This roused that 
lady to a wholesome sense of oppo- 


CHAPTER 


The storm subsided which had 
raged around Joyce for that long 
and miserable day. When a few 
others had passed in their usual 
calm, the Colonel, who had elabo- 
rately refrained from all allusion 
to what had occurred, saying even 
from time to time, ‘‘ We must not 
speak of that,’’ made up his mind 
with great satisfaction that Joyce 
had dismissed it from her mind. 
‘*She is so full of sense,’’ he said 
to his wife; ‘‘she doesn’t go fret- 
ting and worrying about a thing 
as I do. When she knows that 
there is nothing to be done, she 
just puts it aside. I wish we were 
all as sensible as Joyce.” 

‘Then take care you don’t re- 
mind her of it,” said Mrs Hay- 
ward. 

‘¢T_-remind her! Why, I have 
said from the first—We’ll say 
nothing of that. Time will settle 
it. I have said it every day. 
And you think I would remind 
her!”’ 

. ‘Well, Henry, I would not say 
even that if I were you. I have 
given Baker his orders never to let 
that man in again. I hate to take 
servants into my confidence, but 
still Fortunately nobody has 
seen him or knows anything about 
him,”’ said the deceived woman, 
with mistaken calm. She was not 
so sure about Joyce’s good sense 
as her husband was; but even in 
the midst of her annoyance a cer- 
tain compassion for Joyce had 
awakened in her mind. Poor 
thing! to feel herself bound to 
such a man. ‘‘And we are not 
done with him,’’ Mrs Hayward 
said to herself. She sighed for 





the calm of those days when there 
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sition, and a growing determina- 
tion to interfere. 
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were no complications—when it 
was quite unnecessary to give 
Baker any instructions as to who 
should be admitted—when a dis- 
turbance and angry controversy 
in her pretty drawing-room would 
have been a thing inconceivable. 
She thought she could decipher a 
trace of Andrew’s country boots 
on the Persian rug, a delightful 
specimen, upon which (she had re- 
marked at the time) he had placed 
his chair. The Colonel in his 
anger had crushed up between his 
hands a piece of fine embroidery, 
and ravelled out some of the gold 
thread which formed the exquisite 
pattern. In spite of these things 
Mrs Hayward, for the first time, 
was sorry for Joyce. She felt 
with an impatient vexation that 
if Captain Bellendean had but 
‘¢spoken’’ when she thought he 
did, all this.might have been 
avoided. There would no doubt 
still have been a struggle. The 
schoolmaster would not have 
given in without a fight; but Mrs 
Hayward knew human nature well 
enough to be sure that with a man 
behind her whom she loved, Joyce 
would have felt her bond to the 
man whom she did not love to be 
still more impossible. In such a 
case fidelity was no longer a virtue 
but a crime. But Bellendean had 
gone, and had not spoken. Mrs 
Hayward had been both angry 
and disappointed by this failure. 
She had blamed Joyce for it, and 
she had blamed the Colonel for it. 
That a man should aficher himself 
and then go away was a thing not 
to be endured, according to her. 
ideas. And now she was really 
sorry for Joyce, in both these as- 
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pects of her case. If Joyce had 
but known how much her step- 
mother divined, all her troubles 
would have been increased ten- 
fold. But fortunately she did not 
know, although the additional 
kindness of Mrs Hayward’s man- 
ner gave her now and then a thrill 
of fear. ; 

She was walking with her father 
in the park one morning, not 
long after these events. Win- 
ter was coming on with great 
strides, and the leaves fell in 
showers before every breath of 
wind. Some of the trees were 
already bare. Some stood up all 
golden yellow against the back- 
ground of bare boughs, lighting up 
the landscape. The grass was all 
particoloured with the sprinklings 
of the fallen leaves. Under the 
hill the river flowed down the 
valley, coming out of distances 
unseen. The Colonel and _ his 
daughter paused at a favourite 
point of theirs to look at the pros- 
pect. The wide vault of firmament 
above and the great breadth of air 
and space beyond were always a 
refreshment and consolation. ‘‘O, 
Thames! flow softly while I sing 
my song,’’ Joyce said, under her 
breath. 

‘*Eh ?—what were you saying, 
Joyce ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,”’ she said with a 
smile; ‘‘only a line out of a 
poem.”’ 

‘*Ah! you know so much more 
about bocks, my dear, than I have 
ever done. You must get that 
turn in your education early, or 
you never take it of yourself. I 
have never asked you, Joyce, 
though it has often been on the 
tip of my tongue, How do you 
like the place, now you know it! 
I hope you like your home.” 

‘* It is very—bonnie. I use that 
word,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘ because it 
means the most. Pretty would 
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be impertinent to the Thames— 
and beautiful is 

‘*Do you think beautiful’s too 
much? Well, my dear, tastes 
differ; but I never saw anything 
that pleased me like the course of 
the river and the splendid trees. 
You should have lived in a hot 
climate to appreciate fully English 
trees.’’ 

‘*Oh, but I do,’”’ cried Joyce. 
‘‘ They are finer than we have— 
in Scotland,’’ she said, after a 
pause. It had been on her lips 
to say ‘‘ at home.” 

‘¢ Much finer,”’ said the Colonel, 
with conviction; ‘‘ but that is not 
exactly an answer to my question. 
I asked if you liked it—as your 
home.” 

Joyce raised her eyes to him, 
moist and shining. ‘‘ Father,” 
she said, ‘‘it is you who are my 
home.”’ 

«¢ My love !”’ the Colonel stam- 
mered and faltered, in unexpected 
emotion. The water came to his 
eyes and blotted out the land- 
scape. ‘*You make me _ very 
happy and very proud, Joyce. 
This is more, much more than I 
had any right to.”” He took her 
hand in his and drew it within 
his arm. ‘‘I have wanted,’’ he 
said, ‘to surround you with 
everything that your poor mother 
did not have—to make you happy 
if I could, my dear; but 1 scarce- 
ly expected such a return as this. 
God bless you, Joyce! Still,” 
said the pertinacious inquirer, 
caressing the hand upon his arm, 
‘‘that’s not quite what I asked, 
my dear.’’ 

Joyce had twice avoided the 
direct response he demanded. She 
paused before she replied. ‘‘Some,”’ 
she said, ‘father, are happy 
enough never to need to think, or 
ask such a question. I wish I 
had been always where you were, 
and never to have had any life 
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but yours: or else——’’ Colonel 
Hayward fortunately did not re- 
mark these two syllables, which 
were very softly said, and breathed 
off into a sigh. 

‘*My dear,” he said, ‘‘ under 
the best of circumstances that 
could never have been, for you 
know the most of my life has been 
spent in India. The worst of 
India is, that parents must part 
with their children. We should 
not really have known very much 
more of each other if—if you had 
been born, as you should have been, 
in your father’s house.’’ 

‘‘Then there is little harm 
done,”’ said Joyce, this time with 
a smile. 

‘*Not if you trust us fully, my 
dear, and love your home.’”’ He 
patted her hand again, then mov- 
ed on_ unsatisfied. ‘*T think, 
however, you are beginning to 
like the people, and feel at home 
among them. And they like you. 
Iam sure they like you—and ad- 
mire you, Joyce, and feel that 
you are——_ There is Lady St 
Clair, my dear, with all her bevy 
of girls. You will want to stop 
and speak tothem. My wife says 
they’re the best people, but I’m 
not myself very fond How 
do you do?” cried the. Colonel 
cheerily, taking off his hat with a 
flourish. ‘‘ Lovely morning! How 
do you do ?”’ 

The old soldier stood the image 
of good-humour and cheerful 
courtesy, holding his hat in his 
hand. There were so many ladies 
to share his bow that it was longer 
than usual, and gave the wind time 
to blow about a little the close 
curly locks, touched with grey, 
which covered the Colonel’s head 
with all the vigour of youth. His 
countenance beamed with kindness 
and that civility of the heart which 
made the fact that he was not him- 
self very fond of this group in- 





operative. But when Lady St 
Clair, picking her steps to the 
other side of the road, delivered 
in return the most chilling of 
faint bows, while her daughters 
hurried like a flock of birds across 
the park to avoid the encounter, 
Colonel Hayward stood dumb with 
consternation in the middle of the 
path. His under lip dropped in 
his astonishment, he forgot to put 
on his hat. He turned to Joyce, 
holding it in his hand, with dis- 
may in his face. ‘* What—what,” 
he cried, ‘‘ is the meaning of that?” 

‘¢ Indeed I don’t know,’’ said 
Joyce. She was not aroused to 
the importance of the action. Un- 
fortunately she did not care, nor 
did it seem to her that so slight 
a matter was worth noticing. 
‘¢ They were perhaps in a hurry,” 
she said. 

‘‘Ina hurry! They meant to 
avoid us. They would rather not 
have seen us. What does it mean, 
Joyce? They consulted together, 
and the girls rushed off and their 
mother. I am utterly astounded, 
Joyce.” 

‘«« But,’’ said Joyce, very calmly, 
‘¢ if they did not wish to speak to 
us, why should they? I do not 
think I care.”’ 

The Colonel put on his hat. He 
had grown a little pale. ‘¢ Eliza- 
beth will not like it,’’ he said. 
‘¢ She will not like it at all. For 
a long time she wouid not go into 
society, because of. But now 
that she does she likes to know 
all the best people. I am not my- 
self fond of those St Clairs. But 
any unpleasantness, I am sure, 
would make her unhappy. Can I 
have done anything, I wonder? 
I am a blundering old fellow,— 
I may have neglected some eti- 
quette——”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps it would be better to 
say nothing about it,’’ said Joyce. 

‘¢« Much better !’’ cried the Col- 
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onel. ‘‘ That’s the right way— 
take no notice. I am glad you 
are of that opinion. But I’m very 
pad at keeping a secret, Joyce. 
Probably, I’ll blurt it out.’’ 

‘*No, father. I will look at 
you when I see you approaching 
the subject,’’ said Joyce. She was 
quite unconscious of any serious- 
ness in the matter. Lady St Clair 
and her girls seemed incapable of 
any influence on her fate. She 
even laughed, looking up at him 
with a lightness quite unusual to 
her. ‘It will be a little secret 
between us,’’ she said. 

‘¢So it will,’’ said the Colonel, 
brightening ; ‘‘ but you must keep 
your eyes upon me, Joyce. I never 
could keep a thing to myself in 
my life, particularly from Eliza- 
beth. But this cannot be of any 
importance after all, can it? No, 
I don’t think it can be of any im- 
portance. Lady St Clair may be 
vexed with me perhaps for the 
moment. I may have done some 
silly thing or other. I would not 
for the world have a secret from 
Elizabeth—but such a trifle as 
this.”’ 

‘‘TIt cannot be of the least im- 
portance,’’ said Joyce. She was 
more confident of being right than 
he had ever known her before. 

‘‘ Well, my dear: but you must 
keep your eyes upon me,”’ Colonel 
Hayward said. 

He came back to the subject 
several times as they went on, and 
worked out the shock, so that by 
the time they reached home, he 
himself had come to regard Lady 
St Clair’s incivility as a matter of 
little importance. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
had something on her mind, my 
dear; their eldest boy, I believe, 
gives them a great deal of trouble. 
And I know they are not rich— 
and with that large family. People 
are not always in the mood for a 
conversation on the roadside. You 
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are quite right, Joyce. I daresay 
it meant just nothing at all but 
the humour of the moment. It 
will be a little secret between you 
and me—but you must keep your 
eyes upon me. Give a little cough, 
or put your hand up to your brooch, 
or some sign I shall know—for I 
am an old goose, I know it: I 
can keep nothing tu myself.”’ 
When they reached home, how- 
ever, the incident and the secret 
were both forgotten in the sur- 
prise which awaited them. They 
found Mrs Hayward in the draw- 
ing-room entertaining Mrs Bellen- 
dean. Joyce, though she had al- 
ways been more shy of her dear 
lady since she had discovered how 
much Mrs Bellendean’s behaviour 
to herself was influenced by her 
change of circumstances, was start- 
led out_of all her preventions by 
that unexpected visit. But the 
sight of the woman to whom she 
had looked up with such sincere 
reverence,and admired before every- 
body in the world, was not now 
to her so simple a matter as it 
had once been: after the first 
burst of pleasure it was impossible 
to forget how closely associated 
she was both with the old life and 
the new. And Mrs Bellendean 
herself was changed. ‘There were 
lines of anxiety and care in her 
face. She was no longer the calm 
queen in her own circle, the centre 
of pleasure and promotion she had 
once appeared to Joyce. The peace 
of the old life was gone from her, 
and something of its largeness and 
dignity. She talked of her pres- 
ent plans and purposes in such a 
way that Joyce, though little accus- 
tomed to the subtleties of conven- 
tional life, slowly came to perceive 
that the object of Mrs Bellendean’s 
visit was not that which it pro- 
fessed to be. She explained to them 
that she was about to leave Eng- 
land with her husband for Italy, 
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and that she had come to take 

‘leave of her friends—but this was 
not all. Joyce’s training in the 
network of motives which lie under 
the surface was very imperfect. 
She wondered, without at all divin- 
ing, what the other object was. 

‘Things have changed very much 
since Bellendean ceased to be our 
headquarters,’’ she said, with a 
smile which was not a very cheer- 
ful one. ‘You remember how 
much I threw myself into it, Joyce. 
After having nothing particular 
to do, to come into that full life 
with so many things to look after 
was delightful to me. But my 
husband never liked it,’’ she added 
quickly. ‘‘He dislikes the worry 
and the responsibility. He thinks 
it worry: you know I never 
did.” 

‘* My friend Norman,”’ said the 
Colonel, ‘‘will be lost without 
you. It must have been such a 
thing for him.” 

‘*Oh, Norman has been very 
good.’’ Lines came in Mrs Bellen- 
dean’s brow which had not been 
there. ‘You saw something of 
him during the summer ?”’ 

‘* Something—oh, a great deal! 
We got quite used to see him ap- 
pearing in his flannels. Fine exer- 
cise for a young fellow: it helped 
him to support London,”’ said the 
guileless Colonel. ‘‘I think he 
found us very handy here.”’ 

‘*Old fellows, I suspect, think 
more of exercise than young fel- 
lows,’’ said Mrs Hayward; ‘and 
London is very supportable in 
Captain Bellendean’s circumstances 
—but we did see a little of him 
from time to time.”’ 

Joyce said nothing at all. She 
kept a little behind, away from 
Mrs Bellendean’s anxious eyes. 
She could not prevent the colour 
from deepening in her face, or her 
heart from beating high and loud 
in her breast—so loud that she 
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felt it must be heard by others 
as well as herself, the most dis- 
tinct sound in the room. 

‘‘He has not been here very 
lately, I suppose?’’ Mrs Bellen- 
dean said. 

‘“«Oh no, not since August — 
when he came to bid us good- 
bye.” 

‘‘As I am doing now,” said 
Mrs Bellendean. She could not 
see Joyce, who was behind her, but 
she was noting, with the intens- 
est observation, every movement 
and word. She was on a voyage 
of discovery, not quite knowing 
what she expected, almost too 
eager to distinguish what she 
imagined from what she saw. 

‘« Shooting, I suppose,’’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘I hope he has had 
good sport. There was some talk 
of his coming back, but I never 
expected him for my part, until the 
moors began to pall; and that 
doesn’t happen soon, your first 
year at home. You preserved, of 
course, at Bellendean.’’ 

‘‘There are always plenty of 


partridges—nothing more exciting. ° 


He has been up in the Highlands, 
coming and going. I think he has 
thoroughly enjoyed himself —as 
you say, the first year at home.”’ 
These words were all very simple 
and natural; but there was a little 
emphasis here and there, which 
betrayed a meaning more than 
met the ear. Joyce felt them 
fall upon her heart like so many 
stones, thrown singly, resolutely, 
with intention. It had _ never 
occurred to her before that any 
one could wish to give her pain; 
and that her own lady should do 
it — her model of all that was 
greatest and sweetest! The cruel 
boys threw stones at wounded, 
helpless things. She remembered 


suddenly, with that quickness of 
imagination which enhances every 
impression, a scene which detached 
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itself from the past—a boy in the 
village aiming steadily at a lame 
dog, and how she had flung herself 
upon him in a blaze of indignation, 
to his supreme astonishment. Why 
this should come into her head she 
could not tell. The dog could yelp, 
at least, but Joyce could not cry 
out. Jt seemed to her that it was 
Mrs Bellendean, in her mature, 
middle-aged beauty, tall, dignified, 
and serene, who stood and took 
aim. It was all new to Joyce— 
the convert blow, the deliberate in- 
tention, the strong necessity of 
keeping still, uttering no sound, 
giving no look even of conscious- 
ness. Nothing in her past ex- 
perience had prepared her for 
this. 

‘‘T have more sympathy with 
your plans than with Captain Bel- 
lendean’s amusements,’’ said Mrs 
Hayward. ‘‘Sport’s monotonous, 
at least to women who only look 
on. But to get away for the 
winter is always delightful. Oh, 
not to you, Henry, 1 know! You 
like your walks. And he tells me 
it is so English, so like home. 
Very English indeed, and _ pleas- 
ant, for girls who skate, and all 
that; but when one begins to get 
old and go about in a shawl !”’ 

‘‘T would willingly compound 
for the shawl,’’ said the visitor. 
“Tt is cold enough at Bellendean ; 
but there one had both duties and 
pleasures. I hate to be one of a 
useless crowd, drifting about plea- 
sure-places. 


When it’s health it 
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is dismal enough; but at least 
there is some meaning in that.” 

‘Oh, there is a great deal of 
meaning in, being warm,” cried 
Mrs Hayward, with a little shiver, 
‘‘in seeing sunshine and the blue 
sky instead of universal greyness 
and fogs. The Colonel takes a 
pleasure in it, even in east wind; 
but so do not I.” 

‘¢ My dear,’’ cried Colonel Hay- 
ward, anxiously, ‘‘ if you really do 
feel so strongly about it, you don’t 
think that I would ever object? 
I like my own country, I confess ; 
and to understand what everybody’s 
saying—but if you feel the cold so 
much——”’ 

It was not much wonder that 
he should not understand; but 
Joyce, for whom the thing was 
done, knew almost as little as he 
did that this diversion was for her 
benefit. A half-forlorn wonder 
arose in her mind that so much 
useless, aimless talk should mingle 
with the torture through which 
she was going. Better that the 
stones should all be thrown, and 
the victim left in peace. But this 
was not how it was to be. The 
gong sounded, beaten by Baker’s 
powerful hand, and the little pro- 
cession went in to _ luncheon. 
Joyce had to expose her face, with 
all its clouds, the burning red 
which she felt on her cheek, the 
heavy shadow about her eyes, to 
the full daylight and Mrs Bellen- 
dean’s searching gaze. Nobody 
could help her now. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


**At last I can get a word with 
yourself, Joyce! ”’ 

Mrs Bellendean led her out 
under the verandah to the garden 


path beyond with an anxiety and 


eagerness which startled Joyce. 
She half enveloped the girl in the 


warmth of her cloak and of the 
caressing arm which held hers. It 
was a caressing hold, but very 
firm, not leaving any possibility of 
escape. More than an hour had 
passed slowly in the usual vague 
interchanges of drawing-room con- 
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versation, when there is nothing 
particular to talk about on either 
side ; but the visitor had said noth- 
ing about going—had not even 
mentioned, as such visitors are 
bound to do, the train by which 
she intended to leave. She had 
kept a furtive watch upon Joyce, 
following all her movements, but 
she had not transgressed against 
decorum and domestic rule by ask- 
ing to speak with her alone. Acci- 
dent, however, had done what Mrs 
Bellendean did not venture to do. 
Mrs Hayward had been called away 
for some domestic consultation, the 
Colonel had gone ont, and Joyce 
was left with her visitor alone. 

‘¢ Are you afraid of the cold >— 
but it isn’t cold—and I do want 
to say a dozen words, where no one 
can possibly hear. Then Joyce, 
my dear girl, do let me speak to 
you while there is time. Joyce— 
I don’t know how to open the 
subject—I would not venture if I 
were less anxious. Joyce, you heard 
what I was saying about Norman, 
my stepson ?”’ 

** Yes.’ Joyce did not look up, 
nor did she feel herself able to say 
more. 

‘*You used to be—devoted to 
me, Joyce; as I always was very 
fond of you. A little cloud has 
come between us somehow—I can’t 
tell how—but it has made no dif- 
ference to my feelings.’”” Mrs 
Bellendean was a little short of 
breath. She paused, pressing 
Joyce’s arm with hers, leaning 
over her, with anxious eyes upon 
her face. But something prevented 
Joyce from making any response 
—that cloud was still between 
them, whatever it was. 

‘*You know very well the in- 
terest I have always taken in you 
from the very beginning, before any 
one suspected And Greta— 





Greta was always fond of you. 
You have not met much lately.’ 


‘*No.”’ Nothing would come but 
monosyllables. 

‘*T want to speak to you of 
Greta, Joyce. She is younger than 
you are, though you are young 
enough. She has never been 
crossed or disappointed in her life, 
I can’t think of ¢hat for her with- 
out a shudder. She would die. 
It would break her heart.’’ 

‘¢ What?” said Joyce. 

««Joyce, I am going to take you 
into our confidence—to tell you 
our secret; you will never betray 
us. If things should happen so 
that what we wish never came to 
pass, you would not betray us?” 

For the first time Joyce raised 
her eyes to Mrs_ Bellendean’s 
face. 

‘‘] know—I know—I never 
doubted for a moment. It will 
rest with you to decide. Joyce, 
you have got Greta’s life in your 
hands.”’ 

‘¢T! in my hands.’’ She looked 
up again into the face which was 
bending so closely with such an 
anxious look over hers. The lace 
of Mrs Bellendean’s veil swept her 
forehead. The breath, which came 
so quick, breathed upon her 
cheek. 

**Joyce,’’ said the lady again, 
‘*T know that it was not a little 
that you saw Norman. I know 
that he was here day after day. 
I know that he was—in love with 
you.” 

Joyce detached herself suddenly 
from that close enlacement. She 
drew her arm away, shook off the 
draperies which half enveloped her. 
‘¢T do not think you have any right 
—to say that to me,”’ she said. 

‘‘If I did not know it to be 
true—and you know it’s true. He 
came here day after day till he 
imagined—-he was in love with 
you. And then he came to Bellen- 
dean. All this time he has been 
seeing Greta every day. He has 
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made her believe that it is she 
whom he loves.”’ 

The heart of Joyce gave one 
bound as if it would have burst 
out of her breast. 

‘¢ And she believes it,’’ said Mrs 
Bellendean. ‘‘She is a_ tender 
little flower; she has never been 
crossed in her life. She believes 
that it is she whom he loves—and 
she loves him.’’ 

There was a momentary silence, 
complete and terrible. A little 
gust of wind burst forth suddenly, 
and sent a small shower of leaves 
at their feet. They both started, 
as if these had been the footsteps 
of some intruder. 

‘*It has always been our desire :’’ 
—the visitor began again in a low 
voice, as if she were afraid of being 
overheard—‘‘ everybody has wished 
and expected it. They suit each 
other in every way. She has been 
brought up for him. She _ has 
always thought of Norman all her 
life. Poor little Greta! she is so 
young— not strong either; her 
mother died quite young. And 
she doesn’t know what disappoint- 
ment is. We are all to blame; 
we have petted her and made her 
think there was nothing but hap- 
piness before her. And she was 
always fond of you, Joyce. You, 
too’’—Mrs Bellendean added, after 
a pause—‘‘you were devoted to 
her.”’ 

Joyce’s voice sounded harsh and 
hoarse. After the silence it came 
out quite suddenly, all the music 
and softness gone out of it: 
‘¢ What have I to do with all this? 
What has it to say to me?”’ 

‘* Joyce! do you think I would 
come to you without strong rea- 
son—betraying Greta ?”’ 

‘This has nothing to do with 
me,”’ said Joyce again. 

‘‘It has everything to do with 
you. So long as he has been at 
home all has been well. He has 
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seen her every day. He has got 


_to appreciate her, and to see that 


she is the right wife for him, 
his own class, his own kind, fit 
to take her place in the county, 
and help him to his right position. 
But he is coming up totown. He 
will be coming here,’’ said Mrs 
Bellendean, putting her hand again 
upon the girl’s arm. ‘‘ Oh, Joyce, 
Joyce ia 

‘‘T have nothing to do with it,”’ 
said Joyce. ‘* What—what do 
you think I can do?”’ 

‘¢ He—can be nothing to you,”’ 
said the visitor, tremulously. ‘‘ You 
—you’re engaged already. You’ve 
given your word to a—good re- 
spectable man. Norman is only 
a stranger to you.”’ 

Joyce did not reply. She drew 
herself away a little, but could not 
escape the pressure of that eager, 
persuasive hand. 

‘*T understand it all,’’ said Mrs 
Bellendean. ‘‘ He is not clever, 
but he has the manners of a man 
that knows the world, and he has 
been very much struck with you. 
And you have been — flattered. 
You have liked to have him come, 
even though he could never be any- 
thing to you.” 

She had got Joyce’s arm again 
in her close clasp, and she felt the 
strong pulsations, the resistance, 
the movements of agitation, which, 
with all her power of, self-control, 
the girl could not restrain. 

‘‘Oh, think, Joyce, before it 
goes any further! Will you for 
simple vanity—or like one of the 
flirts that would have every one 
at their feet—will you break 
Greta’s heart, and make a desert 
of both their lives? All for what 
—for a brag,—for a little pleasure 
to your pride,—for it can be no- 
thing else, seeing you’re engaged 
to another man ?”’ 

The woman was cruel,—remorse- 
less,—for she felt Joyce’s arm 
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vibrate in her clasp, which she 


could not loosen,—and thus com-. 


manded her secrets, and forced her 
to betray herself. The girl felt 
herself driven to bay. 

‘*T don’t understand—the things 
you say,’’ she answered slowly at 
last. ‘* You speak as if I had a 
power—a power—that I know no- 
thing about. And oh, you’re cruel, 
cruel! to put all that in my mind. 
What—do you think I can do?” 

‘«Oh, Joyce, I knew you would 
never fail me. You have such a 
generous heart. Let him see, only 
let him see, that between him and 
you there can be nothing. He 
will accept it quickly enough. A 
man’s pride is soon up in arms. 
It has only been a passing fancy, 
and he will soon see that every- 
thing is against it; while every- 
thing is in favour of the other. 
If you will only be firm, and 
let him see—oh, Joyce, you who 
are so clever! dear Joyce!”’ 

Joyce’s heart swelled almost to 
bursting. ‘‘ You call me clever, 
and dear,’’ she cried; ‘‘and you 
tell me I must save Greta’s heart 
from breaking; but what if I were 
to break mine,—and what if I were 
to hurt his,—and what if I were to 
make three miserable instead of 
one? You never think of that.” 

‘*No,’”’ cried Mrs Bellendean, 
with a tone of indignation; ‘‘ be- 
cause I would never do you that 
wrong, Joyce,— you that are 
honour itself and the soul of 
truth,—to believe that you had 
even a thought of Norman, being 
engaged to another man.”’ 

Joyce shrank as if she had re- 
ceived a blow. ‘‘Oh,”’ she cried, in 
a broken voice, ‘‘ you never ceased 
to say that I had done wrong— 
that it was nota fit thing for me 
—that I would change, that I would 
find it not possible to keep my 
word. You said so—not I.” 


‘*My dear, my dear!” cried 
Mrs Bellendean. 

‘“No,”’ said Joyce, ‘‘don’t call 
me so. I am not dear any more, 
You know that there was a time 
when Joyce would do what you 
said, if it was small or great, if 
it was to give you a flower or to 
give you her heart; and then you 
changed, and that ceased to be; 
and we got all wrong because I 
was Colonel Hayward’s daughter. 
And now you come and put me 
back again in my old place, but 
far, far lower—the girl engaged to 
Andrew Halliday, whom you never 
could bear to hear of—and bid me 
do what may be, perhaps, for all 
you know, a heartbreak to me——_” 

‘* No, Joyce—no, dear Joyce!” 

‘* For what?’’ she said, sadly— 
‘that you may call me ¢hat—you 
that raised me up to your arms, 
for being not myself but my father’s 
daughter—and now drop me down, 
down again, for fear I should come 
in your way. And why should I 
break my heart more than Greta? 
why should I be disappointed and 
not she ? why should I give up my 
hope to save her—if it was so?”’ 

‘** But, Joyce, Joyce !— it is not 
so!”’ 

Joyce made no reply. 

The two figures moved on to- 
gether slowly in silence, with the 
autumn leaves dropping over them, 
and the afternoon growing grey. 
Mrs Bellendean felt upon her arm 
the strong beating of the girl’s 
heart, and the tremor that went 
through her; and her own heart 
smote her for what she was doing: 
but not for so little as that did she 
give up the work which was already 
more than half done. She followed 
all the movements of the girl’s mind 
with an extraordinary sympathy, 
even while she set herself to the 
task of overcoming them ; for she 
was not the less fond of Joyce, and 
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scarcely felt with her less, for this 
determination to subdue her. She 
was conscious of the commotion, 
the revolt, the sense of personal 
wrong, yet underneath all the 
strong fidelity and loyalty of the 
spirit over which she was exercis- 
ing a tyrannical power. She let 
her own influence work -in the 
silence, without saying a word, 
with an assurance of victory. The 
only thing that lessened the cruelty 
of the undertaking was that she 
did not really know whether Joyce’s 
heart was or was not changed— 
even now she could not fathom 
that—but was able to persuade 
herself that the girl’s protest was 
one of indignation only, not of 
outraged love; and that the sacri- 
fice, if she made it, would only be 
a sacrifice of her pleasure in a con- 
quest and of her vanity, not of any 
real happiness or hope. 

Mrs Bellendean’s confidence was 
justified. After a minute or two, 
which had seemed hours, Joyce 
spoke again. ‘‘ There is no need 
to tell you,”’ she said, very low, so 
that the lady had to stoop to hear 
her—for Joyce’s head was bent, 
and her voice scarcely audible,— 
“there is no need to tell you—that 
as far as in me lies I will do what 
you say.”’ 

‘*My dearest, kind girl—my 
own Joyce !”’ 

‘©No,’’ she said with a shudder, 
drawing away her arm, ‘‘ not that 
—never that. It is all changed 
and different, Mrs Bellendean. I 
am not even Joyce, your school- 
mistress, that was so proud to 
please you; but in another parish, 
with another name—as you think 
best for me.”’ 

‘*Oh, Joyce,’’ said Mrs Bellen- 
dean, with real pain, ‘‘ don’t say 
that! I only think so because you 
yourself thought so; and _ with 
your father’s help and that of your 
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friends, it need not be another 
parish, nor any parish. He is a 
most respectable, clever man. We 
will find him something far better, 
something more worthy of you.” 

Joyce said nothing more. She 
turned round and led the way back 
to the house, keeping apart from 
her companion, walking with a 
new-born dignity and pride. There 
was not another word said as they 
returned. to the verandah, from 
which Mrs Hayward was looking 
out, looking for them. She had a 
shawl wrapped close round her, yet 
shivered a little in the early falling 
twilight. ‘‘ You will both get your 
death of cold,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Come 
in, come in, and have some tea. 
Joyce, you really carry rashness 
too far: you must be chilled to 
death.” 

‘‘T am afraid it is my fault,” 
said Mrs Bellendean. ‘‘I forgot 
she had no wrap. It was such a 
pleasure to have a little talk with 
her’’—the lady hesitated for a 
moment, then added with a trem- 
ble in her voice—‘‘as in the old 
days.”’ 

As in the old days !—a pleasure 
to talk! ‘Yes, it is very cold,” 
said Joyce, holding her hands to 
the fire. She stood up there, a 
dark shadow against the warm 
glow. A strange fascination kept 
her in the presence of the woman 
whom she had so loved, who had 
turned her love to such account. 
She stood there without moving, 
trembling with the cold, and some- 
thing more than the cold. So long 
as these entreaties were not re- 
peated here! so long as her step- 
mother was not taken into the 
lady’s confidence too. Nothing was 
further from Mrs _ Bellendean’s 
mind. She took with pleasure 
the warm cup of tea, which, and 
the warm air of the fire-lighted 
room, brought back a genial heat 
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all over her. She was a little 
tremulous, yet satisfied, feeling 
that she had done all for which 
she had come. And no harm had 
been done to Joyce—no harm. 
She wished the girl would not 
stand there, cold, reproaching her 
by the silent shiver with which 
she held her hands to the fire. 
But that was all. What isa little 
cold at her age?—no more than 
the little puncture of her vanity. 
the little salutary wound which 
was all, Mrs Bellendean persuaded 
herself, that she had given. 

‘«It was foolish of me to forget 
that Joyce had no shawl. She 
had always been so hardy, I hope 
it will not matter. It is such a 
long time since I have seen her.”’ 
It seemed impossible to change 
the subject, to get out of these dan- 
alités which meant so much worse 
than nothing, which conveyed so 
false a sense to Joyce’s keen ear. 
Mrs Bellendean was embarrassed, 
but she was not conscious of being 
false. She added, ‘‘And it will 
be a long time before we meet 
again. I shall have to try and 
dismiss all my anxieties about my 
friends from my mind. Joyce is 
one whom I can always trust 
not to misunderstand me, not to 
forget anything,’’ Mrs Bellendean 
said. 

Joyce heard everything, even 
the rustle of Mrs Bellendean’s 
gown, the movement of her arm as 
she lifted her teacup to her lips, 
but could not move or say a word. 
She stood still, warming herself, 
while the two ladies carried out 
the usual little interchange of 


nothings. All they said entered 
into her brain, and remained in 
her memory like something of im- 
portance. But it was of no im- 
portance. Presently Mrs _ Bellen- 
dean remembered that she must 
go by a certain train, and a cab 
had to be sent for. There was a 
little bustle of leave-taking. Joyce 
felt herself enclosed in a warm 
embrace, tenderly kissed, still more 
tenderly said farewell to. ‘] 
don’t say, Remember, for I am 
sure you will not forget me, Joyce,” 
were Mrs Bellendean’s last words, 
‘nor what I have said.” But to 
this also Joyce replied nothing. 

‘*I thought she was never going 
away,’’ said Mrs Hayward. ‘She 
must have had something very 
particular to say to you, Joyce.” 

Joyce was walking across the 
hall towards the stair without any 
response. Mrs Hayward stood 
still under the light and cried im- 
patiently, ‘*You don’t seem to 
have heard me. You look dazed. 
What had she to say to you, 
Joyce?” 

Joyce turned half round, hold- 
ing by the banister of the stair. 
She said, ‘* Nothing—it was I my- 
self——_”” then stopping. ‘She 
was telling me about Greta. Greta 
—has never been disappointed— 
not like—like other folk.’’ 

‘¢Never disappointed!’ cried 
Mrs Hayward. ‘‘Do they think 
she can get through life like that? 
And was this all Mrs Bellendean 
came to say? I think she might 
have saved herself the trouble. I 
would let Miss Greta look after 
her own affairs.”’ 


CHAPTER XL. 


Never had been disappointed— 
never crossed ! 
Perhaps this is as real a claim 


upon human compassion as is the 
claim of the long-suffering and 
much-tried. Perhaps it is even a 
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stronger claim. It is the claim of 
a child. Who would be the one 
to open the doors of human trouble 
to a child >to give the first blow ? 
—to begin the disenchantment 
which is the rule of life? People 
get used to disappointments as to 
the other burdens of human exist- 
ence; but to snatch the first light 
away and replace it by darkness, 
who would do that willingly? to 
change the firmament and eclipse 
the sunshine, where all had been 
brightness and hope! There had 
been a sombre anger roused in 
Joyce’s heart by that appeal. She 
had said, Whyshould one be spared 
by the pain of another? Why 
should her heart break, that Greta’s 
should be saved from aching? But 
she no longer asked herself that 
question. She said to herself that 
it was just. There are some that 
must be saved while the others go 
bleeding. It is the rule of life— 


not justice, perhaps, but something 


that is above justice. Some must 
have flowers strewn upon their 
path, while others walk across 
the burning ploughshares. There 
was no reason in it, perhaps, no 
logic, but only truth: for some 
object unknown, which God had 
made a law of life. Greta had 
been the idol of her family all her 
life. Everybody had loved her, 
and cared for her. She had been 
sheltered from every wind that 
blew. Joyce was only a little 
older, but already had _ passed 
through so many experiences. She 
knew what it was to be disap- 
pointed, to have all her dreams 
cut short, and the current of her 
being changed. Another pang to 
her, who was accustomed to it, 
would not be half so much as the 
first pang of wounding misery to 
Greta. Poor little Greta! fed on 
the roses, and laid in the lilies of 
life, to give her all at once the 
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apples of Gomorrah, to wrap her 
in the poisoned robe. Oh no! oh 
no! It was a just plea. Let the 
heart that is used to it go on 
breaking; let the child’s heart go 
free. 

Joyce’s room was the one full of 
thoughts in the middle of that peace- 
ful house. In all the others was the 
regular breathing of quiet sleepers 
—the rest of the undisturbed. She 
alone waked, with her little light 
burning, throwing a faint gleam 
across the invisible river-banks, 
on the dark stream floating unseen. 
Had there been any wayfarer be- 
lated, any boat floating down- 
stream, the gleam from that win- 
dow would have given cheer in the 
middle of the darkness and night. 
But there was not much cheer in 
it. The room it lighted was full of 
thoughts and cares, and sheltered 
a human creature facing a sea of 
troubles, doing her best to keep 
afloat — sometimes almost  sub- 
merged by these rising waves: 
and there is this additional pang 
in the troubles of a woman—of 
a girl like Joyce—that there is no 
motive to strive against them. The 
Hamlets of existence have a great 
life and great possibilities before 
them; but what profit is there to 
the world in one poor girl the more 
orless? If she is glad or sad— 
a victim or a conqueror-—what 
matter? Her poor old people were 
separated from her. They would 
never know. Her father would 
not suffer, and no one else in the 
world would care. There was no 
mother, no sister, to wish her woes 
their own—not even a friend—not 
a friend! for Mrs Bellendean and 
Greta were those who had been 
most dear. There would be some 
use in her suffering, but none in 
her happiness—none at all; ra- 
ther evil to all concerned. A 
selfish good purchased by others’ 
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disadvantage. No good—no good 
to any one in the world. 

Joyce said to herself, in her pro- 
found discouragement, that after 
all Mrs Bellendean’s prayer had 
made no change in anything. She 
had already made up her mind. 
Happiness was a very doubtful 
thing in any case, everybody said. 
It was not the end of existence, it 
was a chimera that flew from you 
the more you sought it. But 
your honour was your life. To be 
faithful and true, to be worthy of 
trust, to stand to your word what- 
ever happened, that was the best 
thing in the world, the only thing 
worth living and dying for. Even 
if you could not keep your word 
to the letter, she said to herself 
with a shudder, at least to do no- 
thing against it, not to contradict 
it before earth and heaven! No 
human creature but can do that. 
She would never, never turn her 
back upon her pledge. What was 
the need of invoking another 
motive, of adjuring her by Greta’s 
happiness, by Norman’s advan- 
tage? This was only to irritate, 
to import into the question a 
sense of injustice aud wrong. It 
had been decided before there was 
a word of all that. Everything 
that Mrs Bellendean had said had 
been an irritation to Joyce. To 
take it for granted that her happi- 
ness should yield to that of Greta, 
—that Norman’s interests should 
be considered before hers,—that 
she would be a burden, a disad- 
vantage to Norman, while Greta 
would be nothing but good and 
happiness :—and finally to thrust 
her back to what they considered 
her own place, into the arms of the 
man whom they all had thought 
unworthy of Joyce in Joyce’s 
humblest days,—to thrust her 


back into his arms, to speak of 
promotion for him, of humble ad- 


vancement, comfort which would 
make him a match for her! Mrs 
Bellendean’s 
brought a succession of irritations, 
one more keen than the other, 
Joyce felt herself angered, wound- 
ed, driven to bay. She had not 
needed any inducement to do 
what she felt to be right; but now 
it required an effort to return to 
the state in which she had been 
when she had renewed her pledge 
and promised to keep to her word. 
She would stand by that resolu- 
tion whatever might be said; but 
she was angry, offended, wounded 
in her deepest heart. Her friends, 
her own friends, those who were 
most dear, had torn away, all 
veils from the helpless and shr'nk- 
ing soul. She had been Joyce, 
their handmaiden—oh, eager to do 
their will; ready to spend her life 
for them, in proud yet perfect 
humility. And then they had 
lifted her up, called her their equal, 
pretended to treat her as such, be- 
cause of the change—though there 
was no change in her. And then, 
last phase of all, they had flufig her 
down from that fictitious position, 
and shown her that to them in 
truth she never had been more 
than a handmaiden, a being with- 
out rights or feelings, born only 
to yield tothem. And these were 
her dearest friends, the friends of 
her whole life, whose affection had 
elevated her above herself. Joyce 
hid her face, that she might not 
see the thoughts that rent her 
heart. Her friends, her familiar 
friends, in whom she had trusted ; 
her dear lady, who had been to her 
like the saints in heaven; her 
Greta, whom she had thought like 
an angel. They had betrayed her, 
and after this, what did it matter 
what man or woman could do? 
The night was half over before 
the little light in the window dis. 
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appeared from the darkling world 
through which the Thames flowed 
unseen. It disappeared, and all 
was black and invisible, the dark 
sky and the darker earth, lost in 
the night and the blackness of 
the night and its silence. No such 
watch had ever been kept in that 
aceful house before. 

Next morning, when Joyce came 
down-stairs, looking very pale and 
sleepless, with dark lines under 
her eyes, she found her stepmother 
standing in the hall, turning over 
a letter, with great surprise in her 
face. ‘*It is inconceivable,’’ she 
was saying. 

‘‘Tt must be a mistake,’’ said 
the Colonel; ‘‘depend upon it, it 
must be a mistake.”’ 

‘¢To ask you and me, and not 
Joyce,—_I cannot understand it. 
Can Joyce have done anything to 
offend them? Why should I be 
asked to a ball but for Joyce? We 
are not dancing people, you and I. 
I might have gone for Joyce, and 
Joyce is left out. What can it 
mean? She must have done some- 
thing to offend them.”’ 

‘That reminds me, my dear,” 
said the Colonel, ‘‘of something 
that happened yesterday. We 
met the St Clairs, that huge regi- 
ment. I took off my hat—oh!” 
said the Colonel suddenly, behold- 
ing Joyce with her finger up, 
standing behind Mrs Hayward. 

‘¢Oh, what do you mean break- 
ing off like this? What happened ?”’ 
cried his wife. , 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing, my dear,”’ 
said the veteran, with confusion 
and dismay. 

‘‘ Nothing. Henry ? you change 
your tone very quickly. You 
spoke as if it had some bearing 
upon this strange invitation, which 
wants explanation very much.”’ 

‘*No, my dear, no. I’was mis- 


taken; it couldn’t have anything 
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to do with that. In short, it was 
nothing—nothing—only a piece of 
nonsense—one of my mistakes.’’ 
He looked piteously at Joyce, stand- 
ing behind, who had dropped her 
hand, as if abandoning the warn- 
ing which she had given him. 
Joyce, in the extremity of her 
trouble, had fallen into that quies- 
cence which comes with the failure 
of hope. She remembered the bar- 
gain that had been made between 
them at the instant, but that and 
anything else seemed of too little 
importance now to move her be- 
yond a moment. Mrs Hayward, 
however, turned round, following 
her husband’s look. ~ 

‘*QOh, it is you, Joyce! You 
wish your father not to tell me.’’ 

‘« The fact is,’’ said the Colonel, 
eager to speak, ‘‘we thought it 
might annoy you, Elizabeth.”’ 

‘*You are taking the best way 
to annoy me,’’ she cried. ‘‘ What 
is this you have been making up 
between you? Henry, I have a 
right at least to the truth from 
you.” 

‘« The truth !’’ he said ; ‘‘ surely, 
my dear, the truth, if it was of any 
consequence. Joyce will tell you 
what happened. It was of no im- 
portance. Most likely Lady St 
Clair is short-sighted. Many ladies 
are, you know. Most likely she 
didn’t make out who we were. 
That was your opinion, Joyce, 
wasn’t it?’’” The Colonel felt that 
the best thing he could do, as 
Joyce did not help him out in 
safety, was to drag her into her 
share of the danger. 

‘* There might be many reasons. 
I did not think it mattered at all,’’ 
said Joyce. 

‘* Reasons for what?’’ said Mrs 
Hayward, stamping her foot on 
the ground. ‘‘I think between 
you you will drive me mad.” 

‘*My dear! for nothing af all, 
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Elizabeth. She scarcely returned 
my salutation. The girls all scut- 
tled off across the park like so 
many rabbits. They are not unlike 
rabbits,’’ the Colonel said, with an 
ingratiating smile. ‘‘ But we agreed 
it was of no importance, and that 
it was useless to speak to you of 
it, as it might annoy you: we 
agreed ‘i 

‘*You agreed !’’ Mrs Hayward 
gave Joyce an angry look. ‘I 
wish in such matters, Henry, you 
would act from your own impulse, 
and never mind any one else.’ 
She swept in before the others 
into the dining-room, where it was 
the wont of the household that the 
Colonel every morning should read 
prayers. But it is to be feared 
that these prayers were not so 
composing to the soul of the mis- 
tress of the house as might have 
been wished. ‘‘ We agreed ’’— 
these words kept ringing through 
the devotions of the family, as if 
some sprite of mischief threw them 
a sort of demoniac squib or cracker 
through the quiet air. To have her 
husband consult with his daughter 
as to what should or should not 
be told to her was more than she 
could bear. 

Mrs Hayward went out in the 
afternoon alone to make a call at a 
much frequented house, where she 
hoped to discover what was the 
cause of Lady St Clair’s rudeness 
and Mrs Morton’s strange invita- 
tion. She met a great many ac- 
quaintances, as was natural in a 
small place, where all ‘‘the best 
people’’ knew each other. Among 
them was Lady St Clair, who, in- 
stead of avoiding her as she had done 
the Colonel, came forward with em- 
pressement, showing the most sym- 
pathetic civility. ‘‘ How are you, 
dear Mrs Hayward? I hope you 
are well. I do hope you are bear- 





ing—the beginning of the severe 


weather,’’ that lady said, shaking 
her hand warmly, and looking with 
tender meaning in her eyes. 

‘¢T don’t pay much attention to 
the weather, thank you,”’ said Mrs 
Hayward, ‘‘and wecan’t complain 
of itso far. Iam glad to see you 
so well. My husband thought he 
saw you yesterday, and that you 
were put out about something.” 

‘*Put out! I did see Colonel 
Hayward,”’ said Lady St Clair, 
with dignity ; ‘*but I am sure you 
will understand, dear Mrs Hay- 
ward, that charming as he is, and 
much as we all like him, there are 
circumstances——”’ 

‘« Circumstances !’’ cried Mrs 
Hayward. ‘*I don’t know indeed 
any circumstances which can pos- 
sibly affect my husband. None, 
certainly, that don’t affect me.” 

‘¢ Oh, we all feel for you,’’ said 
the leader of society, pressing Mrs 
Hayward’s hand. 

She had to pass on, fuming with 
indignation and astonishment, and 
next minute it was her fortune to 
meet the lady who had sent her 
the invitation of the morning: for 
Mrs Hayward had by chance 
stumbled into a tea-party specially 
convoked for the purpose of talk- 
ing over the last great piece of 
news. Though she had as yet no 
clue to what it was, she felt there 
was something in the air, and that 
both in the salutations and the 
silence of those about her, and the 
evidently startling effect of her 
unexpected appearance, there was 
a secret meaning which was at 
once perplexing and exasperating. 
The mere fact of a tea-party of 
which she knew nothing, in a house 
so familiar, was startling in the 
highest degree. She went up 
eagerly to Mrs Morton, with a 
belligerent gaiety. ‘‘ How kind of 
you,”’ she said, ‘‘ to ask me to your 
ball, the Colonel and me/ It is 
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very flattering that you should 
think me the young person—un- 
less it was all a mistake, as I 
am obliged to believe.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no mistake,’’ said the lady, 
a little tremulous. ‘‘I hope you 
can come.’’ 

‘‘T_-come ? But you must be 
laughing at me,” cried Mrs Hay- 
ward, with a little burst of gaiety. 

‘¢Of course I go everywhere as 
Joyce’s chaperon: but to ask me, 
at my age, to a dance / My dear 
Mrs Morton, you must think me 
an old fool.’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed, I should have 
liked to ask—indeed, if it hadn’t 
been for what was said,—but I 
hope, I do hope you will come. I 
am sure I did not mean any—any 
disrespect——”’ 

‘‘ Disrespect! oh, flattery I call 
it! to think a dance was just the 
thing for me. My stepdaughter 
will be asked to the dinner-parties, 
Isuppose. Now it is evident that 
the balls are for a young creature 
like me.”’ 

This lady, who could not con- 
duct matters wtih so high a hand 
as Lady St Clair, slid away behind 
backs, and concealed herself from 
those severe yet laughing looks. 
They had thought it would please 
Mrs Hayward to be the one 
chosen, while the other was left 
out. Presently she fell into the 
hands of the lady of the house, 
who led her aside a little. “TI 
am so glad,’’ said this friendly 
person, ‘‘to see you here by 
yourself. It is so lucky. Of 
course I should have asked you to 
come if it had not been—many 
of us, you know, don’t think we 
would be doing right if we were to 
countenance——”’ 

‘* To countenance—what ?”’ Mrs 
Hayward grew pale with astonish- 
ment and wrath. 

‘*But I assure you,”’ cried this 
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lady, ‘‘no one blames you. We 
quite understand how you have 
been led to do it to please him and 
for the sake of peace. We don’t 
think one bit the less of you, 
dear.”’ 

‘« The less—of me 

‘¢ Rather the more,’’ said the 
mistress of the house, giving her 
bewildered guest a hasty kiss; and 
then she was hurried off to receive 
some new-comers. Mrs Hayward 
stood and stared round her for a min- 
ute or two, neglecting several kind 
advances that were made to her, 
and then, without any leave-taking, 
she walked out of the room and 
out of the house. She was in a 
whirl of anger and astonishment. 
‘¢ Don’t blame—me! don’t think the 
less—of me!’’ This was the most 
astounding deliverance that had 
ever come to Elizabeth’s ear. She 
was not in the habit of supposing 
that any one could think less 
than the highest of her. The asser- 
tion was the profoundest offence. 
And what could it mean? What 
was the cause ? 

Coming down the hill she was 
met by the Thompsons’ big re- 
splendent carriage, which stopped 
as she drew near, and Lady Thomp- 
son leant out, holding forth both 
hands. ‘‘ Oh, ’ow isthe poor dear?”’ 
said Lady Thompson, beginning to 
cry: ‘I’m sure you ’ave too much 
’eart to forsake ‘er whatever ’ap- 
pens. Oh, ’ow is the poor dear?” 

‘¢T don’t know whom you mean, 
Lady Thompson. I never forsake 
anybody I am interested in—but I 
don’t know what you mean.”’ 

‘*Oh, I’m sure you’re a good 
woman. I’m sure you’re a real 
lady,’’ Lady Thompson cried. 

Mrs Hayward walked away from 
the side of the carriage. Her head 
seemed turning round. What did 
it mean? She? Who was she? 
Utter perplexity took possession 
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of her. She was so angry she could 
scarcely think, and Lady Thomp- 
son, notwithstanding that warm un- 
necessary expression of confidence, 
was, with her blurred eyes and 
eager tone, almost more incompre- 
hensible than the rest. She walked 
quickly home to avoid any further 
insinuated confidence, to think it 
over, to make out what it meant. 
Who could tell her what it meant? 
She saw Mrs Sitwell at a little dis- 
tance, and concluded that she would 
be the most fit interpreter; but 
the person’s wife saw her too, and 
quickened her steps, hurrying away. 
**It is her doing,’’ Mrs Hayward 
said to herself. At last she came 
to her own door. Some one was 
there before her, standing in the 
porch waiting till the door should 
be opened. He turned round at 
the sound of her step, and stood 
aside to let her pass, holding out 
at the same time his hand. 


‘‘Captain Bellendean! it is a 
long time since we have seen you.” 

‘¢ Yes, alongtime. I have been 
a fool. I mean I have been— 
busy. I hope you are all well, 
Mrs Hayward. My dear old 
Colonel, and % 

‘He is quite well—but I fear 
you will not find him at home. 
This is not his hour for being at 
home.’”’ She stood between him 
and the open door, barring his pass- 
age, as it seemed. It was a way 
of working off the disturbance and 
trouble in her mind. 

‘*T hope you will let me in,”’ he 
said humbly. ‘It is not a mere 
call. I could wait till he came 
back. I—I have something im- 
portant to say to him: and—and 
—I hope you will let me come in 
and wait.’’ 

‘*This is a modest prayer. I 
cannot refuse it,’’ she said, leading 
the way. 
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MRS OLIPHANT ON VENICE. 


THE interest of Venice is inex- 
haustible, and its fascination per- 
ennial. The one unique city in 
Europe has had in every age a 
host of admirers; and a multi- 
tude of writers in our own time 
have essayed to seize and perpetu- 
ate ‘its incommunicable charm.” 
There is something almost path- 
etic in this eagerness to stamp in- 
eflaceably upon the memory of 
mankind the beauty of a life which 
is passing swiftly away. Rome is 
not what it was; neither is Ven- 
ice; though Venice has not been 
“restored ’’ out of recognition, as 
Rome has been. We saw it for 
the first time soon after the great 
days of 1848. The fever of revo- 
lution had been quenched by Ra- 
detsky. The Austrian cannon had 
silenced Manin and Pepe. But the 
city itself had suffered little. It was 
still in its adorable perfection as 
it had come down from the middle 
age. The mosaics of St Mark’s 
and the capitals of the Ducal 
palace were still coated with ven- 
erable dust. The Grand Canal 
was lined by palaces not one of 
which had been renewed for three 
hundred years. The Cathedral of 
Torcello was untouched by white- 
wash. When we went to bathe on 
Lido in the sultry summer morn- 
ings, we found the island exactly 
as it had been left by Byron and 
Shelley :— 


“An uninhabited sea-side 
Which the lone fisher, when his nets 
are dried, 
Abandons; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some 
few stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide 
makes 


A narrow space of level sand thereon, 

Where ’twas our wont to ride while 
day went down. 

This ride was my delight, 
waste 

And solitary places; where we taste 

The pleasure of believing what we see 

Is boundless, as we wish our souls to 
be; 

And such was this wide ocean, and this 
shore 

More barren than its billows.” 1 


I love all 


From the garden of Titian, yet 
wildly luxuriant, we looked up to 
Cadore,—to splintered, fantastic 
pinnacles, whose very names were 
then unknown to us. The Aus- 
trian bands played in the Piazza 
at night the national music of an 
alien race—the battle-music to 
which doomed men died bravely. 
We lodged in one of the old 
palaces where the ceiling was 
covered with smiling Loves and 
dainty Cupids,—the gay and fes- 
tive life of Giorgione and Tinto- 
retto Bonifazio still vaguely 
visible wpon the walls. The exclu- 
sive supremacy of the gondola had 
not been shaken—only those who 
woke with the dawn knew that 
the market-boats of the islands 
were astir at Rialto. The main 
water-way of the city up to the 
bridge had never yet been dis- 
turbed by the scream of _ the 
steam-whistle ; no noisy little craft 
with screw or paddle had ruffled 
the placid surface of its muddy 
waters; and the railway which 


crosses the Lagoon was still un- 
finished. Vow, we are landed ata 
station in the centre of the city 
which differs in no respect from 
any station on the mainland ; shen, 
we left the mainland, for good and 








1 Shelley’s “ Julian and Maddalo.” 
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all, at Fusina on the Brenta, and, 
as the night fell and the breeze 
freshened, turned our faces to the 
sea. It was difficult to believe 
at such a time that the silent 
and desolate water which lapped 
against the boat as the rowers bent 
to their oars, had been for cen- 
turies one of the beaten highways 
of the nations,—the mainroad be- 
tween the monarchies of Europe 
and its most polished and warlike 
Republic. But, even while we 
doubted, the red moon rose from 
the Adriatic, dispersed the clouds, 
and discovered along the horizon, 
amid a charmed pause in the waves, 
the white domes and cupolas of 
Venice ! 

All this was in the old time be- 
fore Gilbert and Churchill had dis- 
covered the Dolomites. Only an 
infrequent wonderer, an Alpine 
pioneer, had hitherto traversed the 
flat marshy plain between Coneg- 
liano and the Brenta, where, up to 
the ears in golden maize, the hus- 
bandman tended his vines. Now 
that the railway has spoilt the 
approach to Venice acrdé®s_ the 
Lagoon, the route through the 
Ampezzo Thal should ~ b@ taken. 
The Dolomites were in a sense the 
Venetian Highlands; and the Lion 
of St Mark, somewhat the worse 
for wear, may yet be seen in the 
market-places of Belluno and Cap- 
rile. A strain of the old Venetian 
blood runs in the veins of the 
shepherds and hunters of the val- 
leys that lie between the Marmo- 
lata and the Tre Croce. When we 
drive from Cortina to Conegliano 
by the highroad, we pass (under 
the shadow of the Antelao) the 
birthplace of Titian; and in the 
immediate neighbourhood there is 
more than one rocky peak— 
strangely pallid and ashen, as is 
the way with the Dolomites when 
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they are not dabbled with blood, 
or scarred with ruin of earth- 
quake or avalanche—from which 
the Adriatic is visible. Ten to one 
the peasant who has been your 
guide to the summit, diverting 
your attention from the wilderness 
of jagged pinnacles around you, 
and looking away to the south, 
through a break in the rocky wall 
that guards the Lombard plain, to 
where on the blue water of the gulf 
‘*the city sparkles like a grain of 
salt,’","—a city, to the uninitiated 
eye, of faith rather than of sight,— 
will eagerly assure you, in barely 
intelligible Aatozs, that it is—the 
Campanile of San Marco. 

Mrs Oliphant is the latest of 
the writers who have undertaken 
to tell the story of this incompar- 
able city.!_ Her hand has not lost 
its cunning. ‘The Makers of 
Venice’ is even more delightful 
than ‘The Makers of Florence.’ 
The writing is bright and ani- 
mated, the research thorough, the 
presentation of the old Venetian 
life brilliantly vivid. It is an 
entirely workmanlike piece of work 
by an artist who knows how to 
mix the colours on her palette to 
the best advantage, and by a 
story-teller who can translate the 
lay-figures of the past into real 
men and women. It might have 
been thought that since Mr Rus- 
kin wrote ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ 
there was no room for a fresh his- 
tory. But it is not so. The 
moderation and sobriety of Mrs 
Oliphant’s narrative will be a wel- 
come relief to many exasperated 
readers who have wearied of a 
gospel which, when not absolutely 
fantastic, is bewilderingly fanciful 
and florid. The truth is that Mr 
Ruskin—as the world is beginning 
to learn—asks too much of Art. 
He requires the unfortunate artist 





1 The Makers of Venice. 


By Mrs Oliphant. 


London: Macmillan, 1887. 
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todo more for cur morals than he 
js able to do. ‘These passionate 
jeremiads against bad painting— 
as if bad painting were a deadly 
sin, and a bad painter a state 
criminal—are probably at the root 
of many of the exaggerations 
against which we have felt bound 
to protest. For if Art is such a 
vital matter to us all, there may 
be nothing absurd in trying to 
“live up”’ to a lily, or a chintz, 
ora Japanese screen, or a flower- 
pot. We have serious doubts 
(whisper it not at Brantwood !) 
whether, after all, Art has much to 
do with making us better men and 
women; and we incline to agree 
with the clever writer who says 
that the only thing that can have 
a permanently beneficial effect on 
the character is to have come of 
good ancestors, and to live among 
nice people. Mr Ruskin’s hysterica 
passio, moreover, is a severe strain 
upon the minds of ordinary mor- 
tas, who are never quite sure 
whether this infallible Pope of the 
Fine Arts is a prophet or an im- 
postor. It is vain to reason with 
the fanatics of a new faith; but as 
they do not burn heretics now— 
even at Brantwood—we make bold 
to say that there is far more sound 
instruction for simple-minded 
people like ourselves to be got 
from Mrs Oliphant than from Mr 
Ruskin. She shows us Venice, 
and the men who made it ‘in 
their habit as they lived ;’’ whereas 
Mr Ruskin fills an altogether dis- 
proportionate space in his canvas 
with the paradoxes — sometimes 
ingenious, sometimes childish—of 
the most whimsical and capricious 
of critical autocrats. There are, 
of course, imaginative heights in 
‘The Stones of Venice’ to which 
Mrs Oliphant does not pretend to 
tise—passages of true eloquence 
and wisdom which will live with 
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the English language. We had 
the first edition with us in Venice 
the year it was published, and it 
would be ungrateful to deny that 
from that day to this there are a 
score of places on the Lagoon 
which we see through Mr Ruskin’s 
spectacles. The glamour of his 
style obscures as much as it dis- 
closes; and the mother church of 
the Lagoon is not a bit like the 
‘¢ Oxford Graduate’s” sketch ; yet 
we can never dissuciate that de- 
serted and weather - beaten shrine 
from the noble and _ beautiful 
words which close the chapter on 
Torcello: ‘‘ And if the stranger 
would yet learn in what spirit it 
was that the dominion of Venice 
was begun, and in what strength 
she went forth conquering and to 
conquer, let him not seek to esti- 
mate the wealth of her arsenals or 
number of her armies, nor look 
upon the pageantry of her palaces, 
nor enter into the secrets of her 
councils; but let him ascend the 
highest tier of the stern ledges 
that sweep round the altar of Tor- 
cello, and then, looking as the 
pilot did of old along the marble 
ribs of the goodly temple-ship, let 
him repeople its veined deck with 
the shadows of its dead mariners, 
and strive to feel in himself the 
strength of heart that was kindled 
within them, when first, after the 
pillars of it had settled on the 
sand, and the roof of it had been 
closed against the angry sky that 
was still reddened by the fires of 
their homesteads, — first, within 
the shelter of its knitted walls, 
amidst the murmur of the waste 
of waves and the beating of the 
wings of the sea-birds round the 
rock that was strange to them,— 
rose that ancient hymn, in the 
power of their gathered voices :— 


«“ The sea is His, and He made it; 
And His hands prepared the dry land.” 





1 The Stones of Venice, ii. 26. 
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It is to be observed, moreover, proud of their freedom and inde. § the ! 














































































that what intensely interests the pendence, no doubt; but they § Like 
one writer has little, or compara- came of the same stock and were Jrelat 
tively little, interest for the other. bred on the same soil. One would migh 
Venice to Mr Ruskin is a city of have fancied that the bonds of § for, | 
Art; to Mrs Oliphant it is a city kinship and neighbourhood would nalis 
of men. Mr Ruskin does not care have made themselves felt; but letter 
much for the Venetians except in Pisa hated Florence and Venice is 0 
so far as they were painters or hated Genoa as heartily as the and 
sculptors, or the patrons of painters English hated the French; and gues 
and sculptors: Mrs Oliphant de- while the Ministers of York and visit 
lights to record how the great Rheims and Ratisbon might have be 
doges and admirals and captains been designed by the same archi- Mar 
prosecuted their work by sea and tect, ‘‘ the dome of Brunelleschi” and 
land until they had made their differs from San Marco as light well 
strange and beautiful city the from darkness. How is the diver- We 
mistress of the Adriatic. She is sity to be explained? Mrs Oliph- was 
mainly moved, indeed, by the pas- ant has written of Florence as well con 
sionate human interest of the as of Venice; and with Dante and say 
story; and she skilfully selects Savonarola and Lorenzo de Medici dist 
those episodes in which all that in her thoughts, she says in effect but 
was most striking and character- that while the history of Florence Wt 
istic in Venetian humanity as- is the history of great men, the Cal 
serted itself in council-chamber or history of Venice is the history of Th 
battle-field. The painters are not a great city. In Florence there 0 ev 
neglected—nor the builders either; was ample opportunity for the to 
but they are treated rather as play of individual ambition; in wt 
notable Venetians than as notable Venice the individual was sup- 
artists. pressed, and no noble was greater Ve 
The free and independent re- than his peers. What may be in 
publics of medieval Italy were called municipal ambition thus be- dc 
numerous ; and we have sometimes came the inspiring principle of the pe 
fancied that each vigorous munici- race; and while the patricians of th 
pality had a character, an individ- the Great Council were often cruel, to 
uality of its own, which stamped vindictive, and unscrupulous, they v 
itself upon their churches, their sinned not for themselves but for a 
palaces, their town-halls,and which Venice. It was an old Scottish a 
can be traced more or less distinct- gentlewoman who is reported to & 








ly in the fragments of their archi- have said, when proposing to hide 
tecture that remain. It cannot, the disgrace of the head of her 
we think, be denied that the house by a pious fraud, in answer 
municipalities of Northern Italy, to a remonstrance from her clergy- 
—Genoa, Siena, Pisa, Padua, man (‘But you will lose your 
Milan, Bologna, Florence, Venice soul, madam !’’)—‘‘Tush! what 
—had little in common. There is signifies my poor silly soul com- 
nothing, for instance, to connect pared with the honour of the 
the belfry of the Palazzo Vecchio family ?’’—and, with wider appli- 
with the towers of Bologna or the cation, Foscari and Contarini would 
cupolas of St Mark’s. It is diffi- have echoed the sentiment. 

cult to account for this extraor- ‘The Makers of Venice’ is 
dinary versatility of genius and divided into four sections—the 
temper: they were all of them Doges, the Soldiers of Fortune, 
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inde. § the Painters, the Men of Letters. 
they Like the chapter on the snakes of 
were Ireland, that on the men of letters 
would | might possibly have been omitted; 
Is of § for, except some industrious an- 
vould nalists, Venice has no men of 
but letters to show, and the chapter 
enice js mainly devoted to Petrarch 
> the and Boccaccio, who, as honoured 
and guests, Once, or more ‘than once, 





Still it must 







and visited the city. 

have be admitted that the notice of 
rchi- Marino Sanudo is singularly fresh 
hi” and interesting, and could not 



















ight well have been dispensed with. 
ver- We rather imagine that Sanudo 
iph- was one of those contentious and 
well conscientious busybodies (not to 
and say bores) who are regarded with 
lici dismay by practical _ politicians ; 
fect but whether he was a Primitive 
nce Whig or an Advanced Radical we 
the cannot undertake to determine. 
of That his immense industry, how- 
ere sever, has been of essential service 
he to history, there can be no doubt 
in whatever. 

p- The constitutional history of 
er Venice is followed step by step, 
be in the lives of the doges. The 
e- doge was originally elected by a 
le popular vote, and every citizen of 
of the republic was a qualified elec- 
3 tor. How the popular liberties 
y were gradually circumscribed, how 
r a powerful oligarchy (and latterly, 
1 a Council of Ten, silent and secret 
) as the grave), became the govern- 


ing body, excluding the populace 
on the one hand and the doge on 
the other from any real control 
of the state, has been excellently 
told by Mrs Oliphant. Two of 
the most striking and picturesque 
incidents in Venetian history are 
closely associated with these con- 
stitutional changes—the rising of 
Bajamonte, the death of Faliero. 
The convulsive efforts of the popu- 
lace to recover the power (after 
all, more nominal than real) of 
which they had been deprived, 
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ended in the insurrection of 1310; 
and the wrath of the venerable 
Faliero, when he found that the 
doge had become the mere tool of 
the oligarchy, possibly accounts for 
an otherwise unaccountable indis- 
cretion. 

The night of the 14th of June 
1310 was long remembered in 
Venice. It was the night that 
Bajamonte Tiepolo had selected for 
an attack by the people upon the 
palace of the doge. As the rebels 
were assembling, a terrific storm 
of thunder and lightning burst 
upon the city. Undismayed by 
the war of the elements, the parti- 
sans of Quirini and Tiepolo as- 
sembled and marched by separate 
routes upon the palace. But 
though the secret had been well 
kept, some traitor had warned the 
doge in time, and so it came about 
that when the first column led by 
Quirini debouched in the darkness 
into the great Square, ‘a sudden 
wild flash, lighting up earth and 
heaven, showed them the gleaming 
swords and the dark files of the 
defenders of San Marco, awaiting 
their arrival.’’ Almost bloodlessly, 
the insurrection collapsed; but 
Marino Faliero was not so lucky. 
His protest against the oligarchy 
was fatal to himself. He threw 
himself blindly, fiercely, reck- 
lessly against a force which he 
could not hope to master. His 
helpless, impotent anger was the 
passion of a child; but when he 
came to die the passion left him. 
‘¢Calmed by the tragic touch of 
fate, he bore all the humiliations 
of his doom with dignity, and was 
beheaded at the head of the stair 
where he had sworn the fromis- 
stone on first assuming the office of 
doge.”’ 

Of incidents connected with the 
special experiences of less well- 
known doges, some interesting de- 
tails are furnished by Mrs Oli- 
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phant. The death of Pietro Can- 
diano in 976, when, with his child 
in his arms, he rushed from the 
burning palace upon the swords of 
his enemies, is infinitely pathetic. 
‘¢ This scene, so full of fierce and 
terrible elements, the angry roar 
of the multitude, the blazing of 
the fire behind that circle of 
tumult and agitation, the wild 
glare in the sky, and, amid all, 
the one soft infantile figure held 
up in the father’s despairing arms, 
might afford a subject for a power- 
ful picture.” Hardly less pathetic 
were the relations between the 
great doge, Francesco Foscari, and 
his wild and wilful son, whose 
early promise was so quickly 
clouded by crime and folly. ‘“There 
is no lack of parallels to give the 
interested spectator an understand- 
ing of what ason such as Jacopo, 
so reckless, so light-minded, so in- 
capable of any serious conception of 
the meaning of life and its risks 
and responsibilities, yet with so 
many claims in his facile, affection- 
ate nature upon those who loved 
him, must have been to his father.’’ 
The romantic story of the meeting 
of the Pope and the Emperor— 
Alexander III. and Barbarossa— 
at Venice when Sebastiano Ziani 
was doge, is now, it appears, dis- 
credited. Even Sanudo can only 
say, ‘‘Is it not depicted in the 
Hall of the Great Council? and if 
it did not occur, would our good 
Venetians have had it painted?” 
—an argument by no means con- 
clusive. 

Outside the political circle of 
the doge and his councillors, we 
have admirable sketches, in Mrs 
Oliphant’s best manner, of Marco 
Polo the great traveller, of Carlo 
Zeno the popular hero, and of 
Carmagnola, one of the most not- 
able of the soldiers of fortune who 
sold their swords to the Republic. 
Carlo Zeno, who saved the com- 
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monwealth when Chioggia was 
taken by the Genoese in 1379, 
is perhaps the most noteworthy 
of these striking figures. The un- 
wearied patience and tact he dis- 
played when dealing with the 
unruly mercenaries are even more 
impressive than his zeal, his devo- 
tion, and the persuasive oratory 
of which he was a master. ‘A 
truer type of the ideal Venetian 
—strong, subtle, ready-witted, 
prompt in action and prepared 
for everything; the patriot, pir- 
ate, admiral, merchant, general, 
whichever character was most 
needed at the moment—could not 
be found.’’ The terrible but im- 
perturbable temper of the Secret 
Tribunal which governed Venice 
is vividly exhibited in its contest 
with Carmagnola. The famous 
soldier, the idol of the populace, 
returned in triumphal procession 
to the city, only to die. But 


he appears to have had no sus-” 


picion of the impending doom. 
Going in the morning to pay his 
respects to the doge, he met him 
coming from the council-chamber, 
where the Ten had sat all night. 
Should he bid his dogeship good- 
morning or good-evening ? Carmag- 
nola jestingly inquired. With a 
sinister smile Foscari replied that, 
during the night-long debate, no 
name had been so frequently men- 
tioned as Carmagnola’s. Some 
months later, when the great 
soldier was lead out to die between 
the columns of the Piazzetta— 
gagged, that he might not address 
the populace—he learnt (but not 
till then, so absolute was the 
secrecy) how closely he had been 
concerned in the deliberations of 
the council. 

The portion of the volume de- 
voted to the artists is not the least 
interesting. Mrs Oliphant’s sym- 
pathies are with the earlier paint- 
ers,—she inclines to side with the 
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Bellini and Carpaccio as against 
their more robust and less precise 
successors, though it is only fair 
to say that of the lavish Tintoret 
and ‘‘ the delightsome ’’ Giorgione 
she furnishes us with most appre- 
ciative sketches. On the other 
hand, she does scant justice to 
Titian, whose best work, we ven- 
ture to believe, was never excelled 
by any Italian painter. She likes 
neither the man nor his works; yet 
her description of one of those fam- 
ous suppers in the garden which 
looked across Murano to Cadore 
js full of charm. ‘‘ The house”’ 
(according to Priscian, the gram- 
marian, who was one of the party) 
“js situated in the extreme part 
of Venice, on the sea, and from it 
one sees the pretty little island of 
Murano and other beautiful places. 
This part of Venice, as soon as 
the sun went down, swarmed 
with gondolas, adorned with beau- 
tiful women, and resounding with 
the varied harmony and music 
of voices and instruments, which 
till midnight accompanied our de- 
lightful supper, which was no less 
beautiful and well arranged than 
abundant and well prepared. Be- 
sides the most delicate viands and 
precious wines, there were all those 
pleasures and amusements that 
were suited to the season, the 
guests, and the feast.’’ We some- 
times wonder whether it was the 
view of his native Dolomites that 
attracted Titian to this quarter of 
the city. Mr Gilbert, in ‘ Cadore, 
or Titian’s Country,’—a work of 
great merit and ingenuity,—proves 
decisively, as we think, that in the 
landscape background of many of 
his greatest pictures, the singular 
forms of the Cortina and Caprile 
mountains are reproduced; and 
though it is not for his landscape 
that we value Titian, yet the as- 
sociation is suggestive of simpler 
tastes and finer sympathies than 
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are sometimes attributed to an 
artist who was certainly not an 
ascetic. 

And having said thus much, we 
venture to add that we dv not feel 
perfectly certain that Mrs Oliphant 
entirely appreciates the character- 
istics of the later Venetian art— 
the art of Titian, of Veronese, of 
Giorgione, of Bonifazio, of Tintoret 
—which make it most interesting 
to ourselves. Foremost among 
these were the freedom of its tone 
and the fervour of its patriotism. 
As religious art, it can at best be 
regarded as second-rate only; the 
stereotyped suffering of the Chris- 
tian martyr and the stereotyped 
ecstacy of the Christian saint are 
better represented elsewhere: but 
when it descends to the common 
earth, when it deals with the men 
and women of the day, when it 
relates, with a rich and emblazoned 
pen, the achievements of the Re- 
public, it has no rival. The 
churches themselves are crowded 
with trophies of secular glory; the 
altars are hung with the banners 
of conquered cities; staues of vic- 
torious admirals, of doges who 
wed the Adriatic, replace the 
effigies of priest and pontiff. Art 
has escaped from the exacting do- 
minion of the Church as nowhere 
else in Italy has it escaped, and 
become the handmaid, the proud 
and willing handmaid, of the great 
merchant commonwealth. 

Some lively notices of Venetian 
life appear in Petrarch’s letters. 
A palace on’the Schiavoni had 
been granted him by the Senate,,. 
and from its windows the whole 
of the bustling life of the harbour 
across to Lido could be watched at 
leisure. ‘* Behold,”’ he exclaims, 
‘‘the innumerable vessels which 
set forth from this famous port— 
in*the desolate winter, in the 
stormy spring, some to the east, 
some to the west; one carrying 
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our wine to Britain—another our 
fruits to Scythia—others our oil, 
saffron, linen, to Syrian, Persian, 
and Arab!’’ He never wearied of 
seeing the great vessels arrive and 
depart; he relates with a fine 
enthusiasm, for instance, how, at 
the moment of writing, a mighty 
ship, amid the shouts of the sailors, 
is quitting the quay. ‘‘The end 
of the voyage is to be the Don; 
but many of those on board will 
not pause until they reach the 
Caucasus, the Ganges, and the 
Eastern Sea!’’ Byron was a later 
resident ; and though it is present- 
ly the fashion to disparage not 
only his life but his poetry, we 
venture to believe that the fine 
stanzas in the last canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ which celebrate ‘‘the 
pleasaut place of all festivity, the 
revel of the earth, the masque of 
Italy,’”’ when many a subject city 


“Looked to the wingéd lions’ marble 
piles, 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on 
her hundred isles,” — 


will not be readily forgotten. 

The praises of Venice have been 
sung by alien poets ; and her prose- 
writers, as we have said, are hardly 
more numerous than her native 
minstrels. The lover of books, 
however, is aware that the Aldine 
press—the famous workshop of the 
new learning—was a Venetian in- 
stitution, and Ser Aldo a popular 
citizen of the Republic,—so popu- 
lar, indeed, that he had to invite 
his admirers, by a notice affixed to 
the door of his house, to be less 
persistent in their attentions. 
‘Whoever you are, Aldo requests 
you, if you want anything, ask it 
in few words and depart.”’ But 
for those who were able and will- 
ing to aid ‘‘the weary Atlas’’ there 
was cordial greeting. ‘‘ Here will 
always be found something for you 
to do, however many you may be.” 


Among those who came was no 
less a personage than Erasmus, 

We are grateful to Mrs Oli- 
phant for this very charming and 
instructive volume—it is prettily 
and intelligently illustrated, and 
type and paper are worthy of the 
great Aldus himself—and it is 
with regret that we bid her fare. 
well. For one more extract—the 
passage in which she describes the 
origin of the ceremony which, 
more than any other, is associated 
with the vigorous manhood of the 
great maritime Republic—we must 
find room; for many others, not 
less striking, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. 


“Tt was on the return of Pietro 
Orseolo from this triumphant expedi- 
tion, and in celebration of his con- 
quests, that the great national festiv- 
ity, called in after-days the Espousal 
of the Sea, the Feast of La Sensa, 
Ascension Day, was first instituted. 
The original ceremony was simpler 
but hardly less imposing than its later 
development. The clergy, in a barge 
all covered with cloth-of-gold, and in 
all possible glory of vestments and 
sacred ornaments, set out from among 
the olive-woods of San Pietro in Cas- 
tello, and met the doge in his still 
more splendid barge at the Lido; 
where, after litanies and psalms, the 
bishop rose and prayed aloud in the 
hearing of all the people, gathered in 
boat and barge and every skiff that 
would hold water, in a far-extended 
crowd along the sandy line of the flat 
shore: ‘Grant, O Lord, that the sea 
may be to us and to all who sail upon 
it tranquil and quiet. To this end 
we pray. Hear us, good Lord.’ Then 
the boat of the ecclesiastics approach- 
ed closely the boat of the doge, and 
while the singers intoned ‘Asergi me, 
O Signor, the bishop sprinkled the 
doge and his court with holy water, 
pouring what remained into the sea. 
It had been on Ascension Day that 
Orseolo’s expedition had set forth, and 
no day could be more suitable than 
this victorious day of early summer, 
when Nature is at her sweetest, for 
the great festival of the lagoons.” 
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A PLEA FOR LANDLORDS. 


TuE spirit of Socialism or Com- 
munism which is all about and 
around us now, threatening to 
destroy in one great holocaust the 
fruits of the thought and toil of 
three centuries, is no new phe- 
nomenon. The first step from 
savagery towards civilisation brings 
inequality. The strong, the clever, 
and the thrifty get the largest share 
of the good things of life. They 
leave them to their children. The 
process begins again under condi- 
tions which become more compli- 
cated with each generation, till 
the time comes when there arises 
a cry from those who have not 
against those who have, a clamour 
for a fresh start, a demand that 
the book of the past be wiped out 
and the race begun again. 

How could it be otherwise ? Who 
that has to toil daily that he may 
live, has not at times looked en- 
viously on the lot of him who 
can live without toil? What man 
is there that needs not to work for 
his bread, yet whose powers of 
body and mind are not such as 
to qualify him to take his place 
and do his work among the épydpor 
adpwy who lead the way, whu has 
not felt a pang of shame at his 
own idleness, so that he would fain 
have taken the spade out of the 
hand of the labourer, and said 
to him, ‘‘ This at least I can do; 
go you, rést and amuse yourself 
for a while, and I will take your 
place ’’? 

It is easy to answer that all 
security, all excellent work, all 
vigorous effort, all real progress 
would cease, if a man could not 
enjoy and dispose of the fruits 
of his labour or self-denial—if he 
might not leave to his children 
an inheritance of security from 





poverty, of honour, of power, and 
opportunity for good. Even Hector 
would have been scarcely Hector, 
could he have bequeathed to his 
boy only the name Scamandrius, 
and the place of a unit in the 
crowd, and not the name Astyanax. 
All this is plain enough. . But no 
one who is hungry, still less any one 
who is envious or angry, stops to 
listen to reason, or looks beyond the 
present minute. If there should 
be a scramble, the penniless have 
nothing to lose,—so at least they 
think,—and there is a chance of 
plunder. Why, then, has not the 
scramble come oftener in the 
world’s history ? 

The simple reason surely is that 
those who prosper in the long-run 
do so not merely by superior 
strength and knowledge, but on the 
whole also by superior worth in its 
highest sense. ‘‘ Yet saw I never 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread,”’ is, in spite of 
multitudes of exceptions to the 
rule, true in the main. Asa rule, 
the righteous, or at least the son 
of the righteous man, is also the 
powerful man. It must be so, or 
the progress would be downwards 
and not upwards, and we should 
be still dwelling in caves and liv- 
ing on rats and roots. When 
rarely and at long intervals the 
pyramid of society is inverted and 
placed tottering on its apex—when 
the balance of wrong and incapa- 
city passes to the other scale, and 
the brutishness, the improvidence, 
and the envy of those who have 
not are overbalanced by the apathy, 
the selfishness, the neglect of re- 
sponsibilities of those who have,— 
then the crash comes, and the 


“Anarchic floods of revolution, 
Drowning ill and good alike at night,” 
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bring horror, misery, and ruin on 
all alike. 

If this is what history and the 
Old Testament writers teach us, 
it is none the less true that the 
strength and prevalence of the 
Communistic spirit is not usually 
proportioned to the amount of 
excuse there is for it, or to the 
degree of difference between the 
conditions of rich and poor. The 
improvements and inventions of 
the last hundred years have done 
much for all classes, but they have 
done far more in proportion for 
the poor than for the rich. The 
inequality in money of incomes 
may be as great or greater than 
ever; but large fortunes are be- 
coming every year of less use to 
their possessors, bringing with 
them little increase of comfort or 
even of luxury. A constantly in- 
creasing number of the require- 
ments and luxuries of life—good 
houses, I fear, remain more or less 
an exception—are now within the 
reach of the prosperous workman 
as well as of the rich man. The 
same express train and the same 
steamer take both, where formerly 
there was the difference between a 
well-horsed carriage and going on 
foot. A man can sail to America 
or to Australia, housed, warmed, 
and fed, for less than a farthing a- 
mile. The frozen New Zealand 
mutton which the artisan buys for 
his Sunday dinner, is scarely dis- 
tinguishable from the home-grown 
Southdown from the park. The 
workman’s flannel-suit is a more 
comfortable dress to work in than 
a gentleman-cricketer could get 
forty years ago. In the public 
galleries, in the print-shop win- 
dows, in the illustrated news- 
papers, the artisan can see more 
to train his eye and educate his 
taste than the dilettante of the 
first half of the century could find 
in the whole country. A man 
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cannot, if he would, spend a large 
income on himself. The stable ful] 
of horses, the multitude of servants, 
the thousands of wax-candles, that 
used to go to make life easy and 
luxurious, are for the most part 
rendered comparatively useless by 
the railway, the telegraph, the 
gas-works, the postman, and _ the 
hansom-cab. All mere comfort 
that is purchasable costs compar- 
atively little, and the surplus of 
income can scarcely fail to be dis- 
pensed by, rather than spent upon, 
the possessor. The conditions of 
rich and poor are more nearly 
alike beyond all comparison than 
they were a century ago. Yet 
the spirit of Communism is far 
more rife. 

For, after all, the root of Com- 
munism is envy, not always inex- 
cusable envy, but envy neverthe- 
less. And envy is a very capric- 
ious passion. Those who give way 
to it show little sense or discrim- 
ination in choosing the victims of 
their dislike. It has for some time 
been a caprice of the Communistic 
spirit to attack property in land 
in contradistinction to personal 
property; and that, too, just at 
the time when land is least prof- 
itable and most burdened with 
obligations. 

The Farmers’ Alliance coolly 
proposed to take the land, subject 
to a fixed rent-charge, from the 
owner who has inherited or bought 
it, and whose capital has in nine 
cases out of ten built and repaired 
the farm-buildings by which it was 
made available, and to give it to 
the man who cultivates it, or 
rather, in the great majority of 
cases, to the man who only super- 
intends its cultivation, for it is 
seldom, comparatively, in England 
that the farmer is the actual tiller 
of the soil. The Alliance is not 
consistent enough to carry its 
Communistic principles from the 
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farm to the stock upon the farm, 
and to take away the cattle or 
the sheep from the farmer whose 
capital bought or bred them, and 
give them to the cowman or the 
shepherd who watched at their 
birth and tended them in the cold 
March nights, at the cost prob- 
ably of an unpensioned old age 
of rheumatism. 

The Land Act of 1881 compelled 
Irish landlords to accept about £75 
instead of £100, which they could 
obtain in the open market. The 
‘Spectator’ considered it wicked 
and shocking to call this confisca- 
tion. If an Act were to be passed 
to limit the price of newspapers, 
and a commissioner were to con- 
sider the ‘Spectator’ so indispen- 
sable as to fix its price at four- 
pence-halfpenny instead of  six- 


pence, would it be wicked to call 
that confiscation ? 

The Land Bill of last session 
proposed to give power to a judge 


in certain cases to remit arrears 
due to the landlord ; but because 
it gave the same powers in respect 
of debts due to the money-lender 
and the tradesman, it was objected 
to by the Opposition and ultimately 
withdrawn. 

The two grounds on which land, 
as distinguished from _ personal 
property, has been claimed as a 
proper subject for total or partial 
confiscation are,—first, that it has 
increased in value without any 
expenditure of capital or labour 
on the part of the owner; and 
secondly, that being limited in 
quantity, the demand for it is so 
great that it cannot be left to 
be owned by comparatively few 
people. 

The first argument tells far 
more against investments in per- 
sonal property than against land. 
And indeed of late, in the face of 
the notoriously heavy fall in the 
value of agricultural land all over 
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England, it has been dropped 
for very shame. Let us test it, 
however, by taking an actual case. 

I have before me the accounts 
of one who derives an income 
from various investments, and 
who also has a small estate of 
land. Let us compare the two 
from this point of view. 

Rather more than twenty-two 
years ago, he bought some North- 
Eastern Railway stock at 102. 
Eight years later part of it was 
sold at 169. It has paid 1o per 
cent several times, and only once 
as little as 414, the average being 
nearly 7 per cent. New stock 
has been issued to shareholders 
from time to time, always sale- 
able at a profit. The stock now 
stands at about 152. Thus, if 
5 per cent be taken as a suffi- 
ciently good return for money in- 
vested, and the remaining 2 per 
cent be capitalised and added to 
the other accretions, it will appear 
that the capital has considerably 
more than doubled in the twenty- 
three years. This has happened 
without the slightest interference 
or trouble of any sort or kind on 
the part of the capitalist. The 
income has, unasked for, been paid 
regularly to the day. Except in- 
come-tax, no rates or taxes re- 
mained to be deducted ; and, what 
has made it most profitable of all, 
there seem, in the estimation of 
the public, to be no duties or 
responsibilities attaching to it. 
Signal-men and porters may, for 
aught the shareholders know, have 
to work for longer hours than 
human nature can fairly bear. 
Smoky cities may grow up foul 
and uncared for round the railway 
works. The happy shareholder 
pockets his dividends without a 
thought of responsibility. The 
utmost that comes to him is a 
modest appeal for building a 
church or establishing schools, an 
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appeal rarely responded to, and 
if attended to at all, easily satisfied 
by a donation bearing an infini- 
tesimally small proportion to the 
donor’s half-year’s dividend. 

Surely if ever there was ‘un- 
earned increment,’’ this 100 per 
cent increase of capital was. 

The same_ person inherited 
twenty-two years ago a_ small 
estate of about 500 acres, divided 
into three farms. The land is 
good, the farms lie well, the 
tenants have been and are good 
farmers and reliable men. No 
farm has ever been unlet. Abate- 
ments of rent have of course been 
made in bad years, but not a 
shilling has been left unpaid. Of 
the cottage rents only one year’s 
rent of one cottage has been un- 
paid; only in the case of sickness 
or infirmity has any reduction 
been made. Year after year as 


Michaelmas-day comes round they 


are punctually brought. In times 
when so many farms are in hand, 
so many rents unpaid, this estate 
therefore may be taken as a for- 
tunate specimen. How, then, 
about the ‘‘ unearned increment ”’ ? 

The rents of the three farms 
twenty-two years ago amounted to 
4772, 10s. They are now £487, 
ros. So much for ‘‘ unearned in- 
crement.”’ 

But this is only.a small part of 
the story. For the benefit of those 
who have had no experience of the 
difference between gross and net 
income from land, we will go a 
little into figures. 

The value of the estate twenty 
years ago, judged by what it had 
cost twelve years previously, may 
be put at, at least £23,000. This 
includes thirteen cottages, but ex- 
cludes the house and three cottages 
built recently. The gross rents of 
the three farms in the twenty-two 
years amounted to £14,772; the 
repairs and improvements on the 
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same to £3002, or a little more 
than 20 percent. The gross rents 
of the cottages have been £933, 
the repairs, &c., £646, or 69 
per cent. The repairs would have 
been higher, and there would 
have been additional expense 
for supervision, were it not that 
they were executed by exception- 
ally reliable workmen, to whom a 
piece of scamped work was a thing 
impossible. Then there is land- 
tax, £8,17s.5d.,and insurance, £7, 
17s. gd. annually. And there are 
the rates on the cottages, of which 
the amount is not stated, for the 
mysteries of rate-papers baffle an 
ordinary man’s patience. On many 
estates there would be also deduc- 
tions to make for agency, rent- 
collecting, and law expenses. In 
the present case the law expenses 
have been so small that they are 
not set down, and on agency there 
has been absolutely no expendi- 
ture, for on no occasion has a paid 
agent been employed to take a 
shilling of rent from farmer or cot- 
tager. Omitting, therefore, smaller 
deductions, the average gross ren- 
tal of £714 stands reduced to 
£531, which, on the capital sum of 
£23,000, is equivalent to rather 
less than 2% per cent. 

Two and one-third is not a high 
rate of interest. But even this is 
by no means available in the same 
way as so much interest derived 
from railway stock. There are 
claims and calls of different degrees 
of urgency, to some of which even 
the most parsimonious landowner 
must to some extent submit, and 
to which one who is awake to 
his plain duties and responsibilities 
must yield in a much greater de- 
gree. First of all, income-tax had 
to be paid, not on the net income 
of £531, but on the gross rental 
of £714; that is to say, 34 per 
cent more than is paid on the 
income from railway stock, oF 
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eightpence in the pound, when 
other property is paying sixpence. 
Next comes the school-rate, volun- 
tary, happily, in this case, as in 
that of most country parishes ; but 
an involuntary expense all the 
same, for were it not paid it would 
soon be made compulsory. The 
amount is £446 for the twenty- 
two years, or about £20 a-year. 
Here I.stop quoting figures, for 
here, perhaps, all absolute obliga- 
tions to disbursement cease. But 
here—fortunately, as I hold, for 
the country—the obligations im- 
posed by society and by public 
opinion are very far from ceasing. 
The stockholder, the professional 
man, the merchant may spend his 
whole income on himself, and no 
man, probably, will call him to 
account. But the fabric of the 
church, the parish charities, the 
reading-room, the benefit-club, the 
pedlar whose donkey has unex- 
pectedly succumbed to nature at 


the untimely age of thirty, and 
a miscellaneous crowd of claim- 
ants all come, as it is right they 
should come, for help in time of 
trouble from the owner of land, 
with what farther effect on the 
24% per cent. may easily be im- 


agined. All this public opinion 
demands rather as a right than as 
afavour, and is not sparing of cen- 
sure if the due standard of liber- 
ality be not reached. Between 
most people it is expected that a 
bargain deliberately made should 
be binding on both sides. If a 
customer has run up a bill with a 
tradesman, it is not held to be an 
answer to a demand for payment 
that times have been bad with the 
customer, and that a lower price 
than that agreed upon is as much 
as he can afford to pay. But as 
between landlord and tenant, it is 
“Heads you win, tails I lose.’”’ In 
prosperous seasons the stipulated 
tent comes in. In adverse years, 
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or at least in a succession of ad- 
verse years, every reasonable land- 
lord—nineteen out of twenty—as 
a matter of course makes an abate- 
ment. 

Of course there are landowners, 
as there are people in every class, 
who are of reasonable, who do 
not do as they ought in these 
matters, who exact the uttermost 
possible rent under all circum- 
stances, who repair farm-buildings 
as little as is consistent with re- 
taining a solvent tenant, who can- 
not be made to see that they are 
bound to provide a sufficiency -of 
decent cottages. But such men, 
who after all only do or omit to 
do nothing more than what is con- 
sidered the natural and _ proper 
thing for a stockholder or trades- 
man to do, or omit to do, in his 
course of business, are universally 
condemned and detested as un- 
worthy and despicable. 

All this is as it should be. A 
higher standard is demanded, a 
stricter account taken of an owner 
of land than of an owner of any 
other kind of property. Those 
who possess it must remember that 
they are thereby privileged, that 
noblesse oblige. 1, for one, should 
deeply grieve to see the ‘‘ mercan- 
tile spirit’? pervading the last 
corner of English life where it is 
not yet wholly supreme, under- 
mining and destroying the last 
remnant of healthy old-fashioned 
custom, whereby the man who has 
the means is held bound to use 
them for helping his neighbours, 
without any undue sense of obliga- 
tion being conferred. Only if a 
day of reckoning with Communism 
is to come, let these things be re- 
membered ; let it be known what 
it is proposed to sweep away, and, 
as regards agricultural land at any 
rate, let us hear no more of ‘‘un- 
earned increment.” 

And now as to the other asser- 
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tion, that the demand for land is 
so pressing that a forced redistri- 
bution must come sooner or later. 
Some years ago, when I was 
starting on a voyage to Australia, 
a friend who had had experience 
in voyages advised me to take a 
portmanteau made of anything 
rather than real leather. ‘‘If the 
ship makes any water, and the 
hands want pump-leather,”’ he said, 
‘they will just tear up your port- 
manteau without asking your leave 
first.’” Assuredly, under such cir- 
cumstances, a_ nationalisation of 
portmanteaus could not be objected 
to. But there never was a time 
when the pump-leather argument 
was less applicable to land. There 
is hardly a county in England at 
the present moment where land is 
not, in larger or smaller quantities, 
actually going out of cultivation 
for want of some one who will 
cultivate it. Large farms may be 
hired on lease at wo rent, if the 
tenant will pay the outgoings of 
tithes, rates, taxes, &c. In many 
places land has been sold, or has 
failed to find a purchaser, at less 
than half the value it fetched ten 
years ago. Nor is the observation 
that has been sometimes made, 
that it is sold in too large quanti- 
ties for ordinary men to purchase, 
of any force; for if there were any 
probability of its fetching a higher 
value in small plots, speculators 
would soon be found to purchase 
and subdivide it. As for the 
Australian colonies, which, _ if 
people would only believe it, are 
really a part of England, and may 
be reached as cheaply as Scotland 
could have been reached from Corn- 
wall a hundred years ago, the 
Crown land is sold at a pound an 
acre; so that, a labourer’s wages 
there being about seven shillings 
a-day, or more than two pounds 
a-week, a single week’s wage will 
purchase the absolute freehold of 


a couple of acres! Nay, as only 
one-tenth part of the price need be 
deposited on purchase, the remain- 
der being payable in instalments 
of one shilling an acre in the third 
and succeeding years, a common 
labourer can secure the freehold of 
an acre of land by the sum he ob- 
tains for about two and a quarter 
hours’ labour ! 

The person, whoever he was, 
who applied the phrase ‘land- 
hunger ’’ to the existing condition 
of things in England, must have 
been gifted with a very lively 
imagination. 

Two years ago, Mr Chamberlain, 
when he was patronising and coutt- 
ing the agricultural labourers, as- 
serted that it was a thing unheard 
of for a labourer to rise in the 
world,—once a labourer, always a 
labourer.—Dr Jessop, in his excel- 
lent book ‘Arcady,’ has so effec- 
tually disposed of this ridiculous 
assertion, that I will only add that 
at the time it was made there 
were three farmers within a mile 
of my house who had begun life as 
labourers. 

It is about eleven years since 
the depression in agriculture be- 
gan. Year after year the prospect 
has become worse and the losses 
more severe. Doctrinaires and 
demagogues, who never turned a 
spadeful of earth in their lives, 
want to persuade us that it is the 
system of landlord and tenant 
which is to blame. One would 
think that a succession of extreme 
and unfavourable seasons, followed 
by a fall of prices to more than 
30 per cent below what the old 
free-traders are said to have named 
as the lowest possible, would be 
sufficient to account for it without 
attributing it to any particular 
system. But to me it seems that 
our English system of landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, so far from 
being in fault, has had the singular 
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merit of causing the pressure of 
the bad times to fall sooner and 
more heavily on the rich than on 
the poor. For ten years past, at 
least, we have heard on all sides 
of abatements of rent, of house- 
holds reduced, of a London season 
given up, Of hunters exchanged 
for plough-horses, of the big house 
being half shut up and the owner 
living in a few rooms. Only with- 
in the last one or two years have 
we heard of the farm-labourers’ 
wages being materially reduced ; 
and even now, though they have 
been reduced, yet so cheap are the 
necessaries of life, that, measured 
by what they will purchase, wages 
are really higher than they were 
ten or twelve years ago. Many 
farmers have failed ; but how many 
more would have failed, if, instead 
of paying say 234 per cent on the 
capital value of the land as rent 
to the landlord, they had had to 
purchase their farms with _bor- 
rowed money, and pay,—not 214 
per cent, with a geod chance of 
abatement when needful, —but 5 
per cent, and, in case of doubtful 
security, perhaps 7 or 8 per cent 
interest, exacted to the day and 
to the last penny, by the mort- 
gagee or the banker? = It _is want 
of capital, consequent upon losses, 
which is pressing so sorely on the 
farmers. How much worse would 
ithave been for them if they had 
had the best part of their capital 
sunk in the fee-simple of the land ? 
When you have no case, abuse 
the plaintiff’s solicitor. When you 
have a speech to make, and noth- 
Ing to say, abuse the ‘‘ land laws.”’ 
“Land laws”? is a conveniently 
vague expression, which may mean 
anything or nothing. Generally, 
I suppose, it means the existing 
powers to sell or let land with the 
same freedom that we possess in 
other transactions of life. Before 
this liberty is restricted let us 
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have some better reason than any 
we have heard as yet; let any 
change that may be made be based 
on facts, not on fictions and delu- 
sions. The mere suggestion of 
wild projects of legislation has 
helped to aggravate the depression, 
by frightening away capital, and 
discouraging weak and ignorant 
persons from meeting it in the 
only way it can be met, by in- 
dustry, thrift, and hopefulness. 

That the speculator, the man 
who buys land merely as a profita- 
ble investment, without a thought 
of the obligations and_responsi- 
bilities which the ownership of 
land brings with it,--that such a 
man should: be frightened away is 
indeed an unmixed benefit. If 
the present condition of things 
has had this effect, it will not 
have been without its wholesome 
use. 

But there is many a rich man in 
England of a better sort than this, 
who is weary and ashamed of the 
profusion, the luxury, the idleness, 
the tedious round of amusements 
into which his wealth seems almost 
inevitably to plunge him. He feels 
that he is fit for-better things. To 
give a big sum now and then in 
answer to an appeal does not re- 
quire much effort, and is a sorry 
way out of the difficulty. Too 
often money thus given is wasted, 
or worse than wasted; the poor 
in the end is made poorer, the 
reckless more reckless. Like the 
rich man of old he asks, ‘* What 
shall I do ?”’ 

Let him, if he have the power, 
the intelligence, and the grace, 
become an owner of land. In 
three parishes out of four there 
will be use enough for spare 
money, without fear of pauper- 
ising anybody. Building cottages 


alone will take plenty of that, and 
if done judiciously, confer an un- 
mixed benefit. 


But before he takes 
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the leap, let him count the cost. 
To begin with, cheap as land is 
now, comparatively, there will be 
probably a considerable loss of in- 
come. And forsome time it may 
entail many small worries, and 
many mistakes, not only in his 
own private affairs, but at the 
Vestry, the Board of Guardians, 
and the Trust meeting. He must 
buy his experience, if he is to be 
good for anything, and take pains 
about small matters. Above all 
things, he must not employ an 
agent, but take every penny of 
rent from farmer and labourer, and 
give every order himself. Agents 
are more or less indispensable 
in the case of large properties, and 
where the owner is from any cause 
prevented from doing his work 
himself. But it is at best an evil 
that there should not be frequent 
intercommunication on matters 
small and great between the owner 
and the occupier. How many a 
real grievance goes unredressed, 
how many a farmer breaks, how 
many a labourer’s cottage lets in 
the cold and the rain because the 
landlord’s servant, perhaps against 
all orders, sends away an applicant 
from his master’s door to the 
agent’s! But it is much worse in 
small properties than in large ones. 
A small estate is not considerable 
enough to employ a resident agent. 
And so a firm of solicitors, living 
perhaps ten or twenty miles off, or 
in London, act as agents and take 
the rents. And if half the thatch 
on Giles’s cottage is blown off in a 
gale, or somebody’s drain overflows 
and fouls Stiles’s well, you cannot 
expect this sort of agent to go all 
the way to look into what seems 
so small a matter, though it may 
not seem quite so small a matter 
to Giles if his wife gets pleurisy, 
or to Stiles if he dies of typhoid 
fever. 

Another cause that makes the 


employment of agents necessary jg 
the possession by one owner of 
estates at a distance from each 
other, and perhaps in different 
counties. Now that Lord Cairns’s 
Act has made the transfer of land, 
however strictly entailed, so easy, 
one hopes that this evil may dimin- 
ish, and that outlying properties 
may be left to younger sons or 
sold. For an evil it certainly is, 
involving more or less absenteeism 
on the part of the landowner; so 
that either he neglects one prop- 
erty, or gives but a feeble and 
diluted interest to the two. 

On the evils of absenteeism, of 
the absence of personal interest 
and sympathy between the owner 
and the occupier of the soil, it is 
superfluous to insist. One special 
evil which it has tended of late 
years to encourage has been the 
doing away with small farms and 
throwing them into large, ones. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago there 
were many specious reasons for 
this course. The mercantile spirit 
was abroad. Old traditions, old 
tenancies, must give way before it. 
There would be fewer farmers, and 
farmers were a valuable class in 
the community ; but small traders 
were being crowced out every- 
where, and it could not be helped. 
Other businesses paid better if 
carried on on a larger scale, and 
why not farming? Large fields 
were easier to plough by steam, 
and large farmers could afford to 
pay for machinery. It was much 
less trouble for the agent to collect 
the rent from one large tenant— 
presumably, a comparatively rich 
man—than from three or four 
small ones; and this last, perhaps, 
was often the chief reason of the 
change. 

But when the depression and 
the bad times came, somehow it 
was the small modest old-fashioned 
farmers, not the new large ones, 
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as a rule, that weathered the storm 


the best. Many a thoysand acres 
is now untenanted, for which there 
would have been applicants had 
the land been left in small holdings 
as it once was. But it is too late 
now; the old buildings are pulled 
down, the old fences grubbed. 
Farming, as Dr Jessop points out 
so well, is never likely to make 
people rich very fast. In farming 
there must always be — what is 
not necessarily the case with most 
other industries—facilities all over 
the world for entering into the 
competition. It is the thrift in 
small matters, the personal labour 
of the farmer and his family, the 
constant supervision of the work 
on the farm, that turns the scale 
and makes the difference between 
profit and loss, and brings in, not 
large gains, but modest interest on 
capital. Surely it is premature to 
despair about English agriculture. 
If we have been checked in our 
haste to be rich, if rents have 
fallen, and are to fall still more, it 
may be a wholesome lesson to some 
of us that nothing can succeed 
without pains, and that the land- 
owner of all men should be the 
last to shirk his duties, the last to 
complain of hard times, if he has 
now and then been partly to blame. 

The best labourers will not stay 
where they are not well housed, 
and landlord and tenant will both 
suffer in the long-run if they let 
them go. Only rich men can build 
cottages, as a rule, for if they are 
as good as they ought to be, they 
will not pay much interest on their 
cost. And let not any one think 
it superfluous and unpractical to 
make them shapely and architec- 
turally interesting, as well as com- 
fortable. Depend upon it, the sense 
of form, the artist’s eye, is not 
confined to one class or degree of 
cultivation, though the power of 
expressing it may be absent or 
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latent. The brightness of many 
a labourer’s life depends, in no 
insignificant degree, on the form 
and appropriateness of his sur- 
roundings. 

It is in respect of the house he 
has to live in that, in too many 
parishes throughout the country, 
the labourer’s condition has scarce- 
ly begun to draw nearer, as it has 
in most other respects, to the 
condition of the class above him. 
When one thinks of all the money 
spent in so-called church-restora- 
tion—much of it, unquestionably, 
well spent and necessary; but how 
much also ill-spent and unneces- 
sary, expended in mere bad and 
unintelligent copying of middle- 
age ornamentation,—when one sees 
the huge sum collected for the 
‘¢ Church House,”’ the use of which 
no one seems to know, except that 
it is to be somehow for the glorifi- 
cation of the clergy, severally or 
collectively ;—-when one reflects on 
all this and other lavish expendi- 
ture, the thought will come, how 
many a man and family might 
have been housed in comfort who 
is being driven for want of a 
decent home to the lanes of a 
great city, had the cost gone pri- 
vately, where it was wanted, to 
build or mend cottages, a worthier 
Jubilee gift than any conceivable 
Church House. 

Those oak-trees in the old hedge- 
row, still more those ashes, which 
send their roots forty or fifty yards 
close to the surface of the ground, 
spoil an acre or more of the crop, 
and shade and injure perhaps half 
an acre more. The tenant will 
complain that they do him £5 
a-year damage. If it be so, let the 
rent come down, not the trees. 
You can spend £100 on a picture, 
which means paying £4 or £5 
a-year for it; you can subscribe to 
a people’s palace or picture-gallery, 
or to the ghastly painted window, 
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which shuts out from the church 
the view of the soft foliage of the 
churchyard trees. Can you not 
afford £5 a-year for a picture more 
beautiful, more seen and enjoyed, 
than any painted by human hands 
—an heirloom, perhaps, from past 
generations, full of memories to 
high and low? How can you, for 
very shame, sell your birthright in 


it fora paltry £5 a year? If the 


country-side came to be owned by 
peasant proprietors, with heavy 
mortgages, and barely able to live, 
such considerations would have to 
yield to stern necessity. But as 
a landowner, unless you are an 
insolvent beggar on horseback, 
noblesse oblige, you are the natural 
guardian of the perishable features 
and attractions of the country-side, 
and you will deserve its impreca- 
tions if you are false to your trust. 
Think what East Anglia would be 
like if every stick of hedgerow 
timber were cut down, and the 
keen March winds swept westward 
over plains as bare and more flat 
and featureless than those of 
Northern France. 

One more opportunity for good, 
one more important work I can- 
not but allude to as falling spe- 
cially and appropriately upon the 
landowner—if he have the means, 
and the intelligence, and the grace 
—in these latter years. The 
healthy rural population is always 
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increasing, always outgrowing the 
demand for Jabour in the country, 
It is idle to expect that any 
change in the system of land-hold- 
ing any improvement in cultiva- 
tion, will in the long-run materi- 
ally check this redundancy. The 
population overflows to the large 
towns, causing want of employ- 
ment, distress, and demoralisation. 
Sweeping measures of State em- 
ployment or State colonisation ap- 
plied to an immense promiscuous 
town population are more likely 
to aggravate the evil than to cure 
it. Colonisation and emigration 
require the most careful, the most 
discriminating selection, not be- 
tween classes only, but between 
individuals, which to State offi- 
cials, necessarily bound by hard 
and fast rules, is surely impossible. 
It is in the country—at the sources 
of the great river, not at the mouth 
—that the stream must be kept 
pure. It is thence that the sur- 
plus waters must be led, not by 
vast schemes and hard and fast 
rules, but by kindly discriminating 
human intelligence and sympathy, 
not to crowded cities, but into 
channels which lead to another and 
a sunnier England which is wait- 
ing for them far 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark-blue 
sea.” 


JoHN MarTINEAU. 
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PRINCESS YIELA: 


Far in the interior of Central 
Africa there dwells a negro tribe 
which offers strange contrasts to 
its neighbours. Whereas, in simi- 
larity with other savage races, the 
women of the majority of the 
negro tribes represent so much real 
property—-so many goods and 
chattels—to their owners, to be 
bullied, sold, and even killed and 
eaten, at the sweet will of their 
possessors, the contrary custom 
obtains in the main with that tribe 
with whom this episode in my 
roving life is connected. In other 
tribes the female portion of the 
community are the beasts of bur- 
den and the common labourers, 
while their lords and _ masters 
lounge at their ease. Morally 
they are a helpless, crushed, and 
callous race, appearing to live 
merely for the sake of living, and 
just to satisfy the animal appetite 
for life. Physically they have no 
beauty of form: ‘their figures are 
stunted and undeveloped, their 
features deformed and ugly some- 
times to repulsiveness. To an out- 
sider, only one purely human in- 
stinct seems to belong to them. 
Of their children they are in- 
tensely fond, and lavish an aston- 
ishing amount of affection upon 
them — affection that is almost 
capable of self-sacrifice. But even 
she-bears and lionesses do as much. 

In the midst of these tribes, and 
in strong contrast to them, dwells 
another powerful and _ populous 
tribe, whose rulers are selected 
from the female population. It 
is governed by a queen and female 
chiefs, to whom the males are 
subordinate, which probably ac- 
counts for the not altogether un- 
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becoming henpecked appearance 
that the latter wear. On the one 
side there is absolute subjection of 
body and soul,—an offering of a 
passive and unquestioning obe- 
dience on the part of the subject 
female portion. Like dumb ani- 
mals, they accept their lot without 
a murmur, and apparently without 
a desire or a dream that it might 
be possible to better it. Sugges- 
tions of amelioration would awaken 
neither hope nor despair, would 
not even bewilder them, but would 
be regarded as the fancies of a 
madman. On the other side, 
though there is the opposite of all 
this, the position is not one of 
absolute security.- It is clear the 
ruling powers detect or suspect 


the existence of a possible feeling 
of protestation on the part of their 
male subjects, and wisely, therefore, 
do not accept their position as in- 


violable. They never relax their 
efforts to maintain its security by 
making constant exhibitions of 
their capacity, and by taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that 
would cause their social superiority 
to be felt—not by an abuse of 
power, but by gentle pressure and 
opportune reminders. And yet 
they need stand in little fear of 
rebellion, for there is no conserva- 
tive like the African negro. These 
people are too tenacious of custom 
to attempt to overturn anything 
that has become habitual. Still, 
for all this, some undefined fear, 
some doubt of the security of their 
position, must have existed when 
no opportunity that would be 
effective towards making the so- 
called lords of creation conscious 
of their inferior position was. 
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neglected by their female rulers. 
Whatever his sphere of life—fish- 
erman, warrior, handicraftsman— 
he was unceasingly overlooked, 
and it appeared to‘be an instinc- 
tive feeling on the female side 
that the reign of feminine power 
would be a short one if this activ- 
ity were once relaxed. 

After the many types of female 
degradation elsewhere, it was more 
than interesting to a traveller to 
come amongst them. It was re- 
freshing to gaze on their fresh 
animated faces, not without traces 
of beauty, even according to the 
European standard; their lithe 
figures, graceful as only the hu- 
man figure can be graceful that 
develops after the true order of 
nature and unhampered by aarti- 
ficial restrictions. Like Eve be- 
fore the Fall, they are naked and 
not ashamed. Ancient Greek wo- 
men clothed their bodies, and are 
dubbed immodest by modern Eu- 
ropean women, who, in order to 
escape this charge, hide theirs: 
though both fell into the inevitable 
temptation to heighten effect by 
suggestion. But the negro savage 
neither clothes nor conceals her 
form, and yet withal does not lack 
modesty. It needs an intercourse 
with these people, whom Euro- 
peans call savages, and who lead 
the lives of healthy animals, to 
discover that modesty is less a 
principle of education than a nat- 
ural instinct. It is civilisation 
only that produces the woman 
who is modest decause she has no 
beauty. 

Their tribe is a large and scat- 
tered one of ‘domesticated, peace- 
ful, and industrious people, who, 
though well able to defend their 
own interests by fighting for them, 
do not live by war and pillage. 
Their villages are dotted along the 
banks of a large inland river in 
well-chosen positions ; each a little 
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cluster of low, oval-roofed 
huts, forming, against a background 
of wavy banana and graceful palm 
trees, pleasant little variations to 
the monotony of the river-banks, 
There is a busy and _ important 
atmosphere around these little 
towns, very different from the air 
of general stagnation and laziness 
pervading the villages of other 
tribes. It is the great canoe- 
making tribe of the equatorial 
region, and its contrast to the 
surrounding tribes might be com- 
pared to that of a large manufac- 
turing district in our own land 
with a sleepy country village. The 
canoes are of all sizes, with carry- 
ing capacity for from two to fifty 
persons, and are made from whole 
trunks of trees hollowed out first 
by the action of fire, and labo- 
riously finished off afterwards with a 
primitive tool, half axe, half chisel. 
Equally well adapted to speed 
rapidly over smooth water or to 
shoot a swirling rapid where heavier 
and more elaborate craft would 
come to grief, these canoes bear 
evidence of great skill, both in 
manufacture and contrivance. The 
usual mode of propelling them is 
by means of long-bladed paddles, 
the boatmen standing up and strik- 
ing the water with steady and 
regularly sweeping strokes, bend- 
ing their bodies to the time of the 
unmusical taps on a tom-tom or 
the droning monotony of a native 
song. 

At one of these villages stand- 
ing midway between the tribal 
borders, the position of which 
showed more than usual care and 
foresight in selection of locality, 
picture an appearance of unusual 
commotion amongst its inhabitants. 
That some news of extraordinary 
moment had been received and was 
agitating the minds of all was clear. 
The canoe-makers had left off chip- 
ping, and were talking eagerly with 
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the spearmen of the tribe, with ex- 
cited gestures and rapid speech. 
Little groups of chiefs, some with 
their babies slung at their backs 
in the uncomfortable-looking na- 
tive fashion, stood about the open 
spaces rivalling the men in the 
noisy chattering of their tongues, 
and in the excited movements with 
which they discussed the news. 
A messenger had arrived that 
morning from Ngankabi, the queen 
of the tribe, that two mundéli 
(white men) were coming down the 
river in a large canoe so wonder- 
fully made that it was propelled 
without paddles or manual labour, 
but by means of an angry hissing 
ndoki (devil) whom the mundéli 
had captured, and who uttered at 
times strange and fearful shrieks. 
Though so frightened at first that 
she and all her people had fled to 
the shelter of the bush, she had 
ultimately, trusting in the efficacy 
of her kiss (fetish) to protect her 
from harm, ventured off from the 
shore in her canoe to demand the 
reason of their visit. She had 
found them not quite the monsters 
that rumour had depicted them, 
but made much after the fashion 
of a black man, save that they had 
ugly pale faces, wore much fine 
cloth wrapped strangely round 
their bodies, and covered their feet. 
They did not appear to feed upon 
the flesh of black men, but asked 
to buy a goat and some fowls. 
That altogether they seemed peace- 
fully disposed. They readily dis- 
pensed most wonderful gifts, the 
like of which had never been seen 
before, and which she could not 
describe; but amongst them was 
a magic something at which you 
looked and beheld a person just 
like yourself, who imitated all that 
youdid. Finaily, she bade Princess 
Yiela, her chief, receive these mun- 
déii in a friendly manner, and gaze 
herself on the wonders she had 
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told her messenger to describe, and 
thus be satisfied that Ngankabi the 
queen had not spoken falsely. 

Hence the unusual commotion 
in the village. The people, con- 
sumed with a curiosity they were 
half afraid to gratify, kept a keen 
look-out upon the river. Presently, 
gliding slowly along in mid-stream, 
a small steam-launch appeared. 
Open- mouthed they watched the 
progress of this strange canoe, and 
as they heard with a shudder the 
puffing noise of the imprisoned 
ndoki, involuntarily all started 
back to hide, but were restrained 
by a gesture from Yiela, their 
princess, and the head-chieftain 
of their village, who now appear- 
ed at the door of her shimdek. 
She was a striking figure, and 
one easily singled out from the 
rest, distinguished no less by her 
appearance as one accustomed to 
command, than by her personal 
comeliness. She was tall and slim, 
the perfect formation of every 
limb, and the shapely development 
of her breasts, showing to the full 
the grace of their natural curves, 
as she stood forward, drawn to her 
full height—her body wholly un- 
covered, save by a cincture of 
woven grass. The rich copper hue 
of her skin had the soft clear ap- 
pearance of perfect health, and her 
swarthy face, though it possessed 
no single striking feature, was full 
of pleasant expression. An air 
of power looked out from her keen 
and wistful eyes, and hovered 
round the curves of her proudly 
pouting lips. Her whole attitude 
was that of one who has a sense 
of position. In token of her rank 
and freedom, she wore round her 
neck a thick and massive brass 
collar, and on her ankles were 
heavy, rudely chased anklets of 
the same metal. 

She stood watching the canoe of 
the mundéli, which had now come 
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to an anchor opposite the village, 
and its occupants could be seen mak- 
ing friendly signs to the natives on 
the shore. Princess Yiela, remem- 
bering the passage of her queen, 
stepped down to her canoe without 
hesitation, followed by many of 
the others. Motioning to the un- 
fortunate man who acted as her 
husband to sit down at one end, 
she grasped the paddle, and com- 
menced to propel the canoe con- 
taining herself and him in the 
direction of the steam-launch. It 
was as if she divined that the man 
would have a ridiculous appearance 
if he were seated there helplessly 
while she did the work. This was 
one of her methods—and a very 
feminine one—for making her po- 
sition felt. Calmly she plied the 
paddle, and came alongside, having 
sufficient sense of her dignity the 
while to try and look as if she 
were not curiously eyeing the ves- 
sel and its appointments with a 
vague wonder not unmixed with 
alarm. A male native, were he 
king or slave, would never have 
remembered his dignity in such a 
case, but would have taken the 
undisguised interest of a child in 
the novel sight. Not so Yiela: 
though an untutored savage, she 
was a woman; and Mother Eve 
has not transmitted all her idiosyn- 
crasies to white ladies only. 

At length arrived alongside the 
launch, her eager eyes curiously 
devoured the strange sight before 
her, resting in turn upon the fit- 
tings of the boat, its dusky crew, 
and with not the least amount of 
interest upon the two pale-faces 
that were smiling before her. She 
imperiously demanded of the black 
interpreter who stood awaiting her 
approach, why they had thus ven- 
tured to disturb her town? Through 
the same medium, the chief white 
man replied that they came in 
friendly guise, bringing rare and 


curious presents for the chiefs and 
people, whom they would pay in 
the same coin for all food-supplies ; 
that the fame of Princess Yielg 
(this a sop to Cerberus) had reached 
the ears of the mundéZi, who wished 
to enter into a friendly compact 
with her, and abide for a short space 
in her village as her brother. Fi- 
nally, he proposed that a palaver 
should be held, at which the whole 
matter could be discussed. To this 
she in form assented, and was then 
invited to step on board and view 
the strange vessel. Conquering 
her first feeling of alarm, she duly 
inspected its appointments, utter- 
ing many an exclamation of won- 
der; and after inviting her strange 
visitors on shore, she took her 
leave, and graciously accepted at 
parting—as an earnest of future 
friendship—a present of coloured 
cloth and trinkets, not forget- 
ting a looking-glass, at the pro- 
duction of which she was unable 
to conceal her delight, for she 
recognised in it the magic gift de- 
scribed by the messenger from her 
queen Ngankabi. 

Meanwhile, during all this talk, 
the unfortunate husband still sat 
on his haunches in the canoe, dumb 
and immovable. The only signs of 
interest or life he displayed were 
by the shifting glances of his eyes, 
as they restlessly contemplated the 
mevements of the crew, and re- 
turned at intervals to cast a depre- 
cating look on his spouse—just as 
a dog turns ever and anon with 
obedient simplicity to watch his 
master’s countenance. 

They departed as they came, 
Yiela vigorously plying the paddle, 
and the impassive figure seated 
behind her, mute and motionless. 
He seemed to leave an impres- 
sion of taint in the air which I, the 
mundéli in question, involuntarily 
shuddered at, though I laughed as 
I watched them go. As the skele- 
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ton at Egyptian feasts served asa 
mememto mori, mocking the empty 
boast and checking the rude li- 
cence, so it seemed that this chill- 
ing presence also uttered its mute 
warning: ‘‘ Male creatures, cease 
your jesting ; behold in me what 
thou shalt become, beneath the 
omnipotent rule of the petticoat.”’ 

Princess Yiela’s departure was 
the signal for the onward rush of 
her people. Scores of canoes of all 
sizes, laden with living black car- 
goes of men, women, and children, 
surrounded the launch, their occu- 
pants noisily criticising its appear- 
ance with the violent gesture and 
ceaseless chatter that reminded one 
of a crowd of monkeys. Suddenly 
an incautious hand touched the 
steam-whistle, and in the instant 
following upon its shriek a clear 
space of water was left round the 
vessel, the canoes speeding away 
under the lively paddling induced 
by the terror of their occupants. 
Some time elapsed before they were 
urged to return by excessive ami- 
cable demonstrations, and by the 
ultimate realisation that they were 
unharmed. 

Having succeeded in bringing 
the natives back and calming their 
fears, I, in prosecution of my 
studies in human nature, displayed 
the attractions of the boat to a 
select few, sweetening my descrip- 
tion with a few judicious presents 
of cloth and beads, both of which 
were highly esteemed by the re- 
cipients, who had never seen their 
like before, and lively expressions 
of satisfaction testified to their 
appreciation. Like children at 


The morning following upon the 
arrival of myself and party at the 
village was the time appointed for 
my visit to the shore, to hold a 
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the sight of a new toy, they never 
tired of expressing their delight 
and admiration, and would some- 
times stand for hours and gaze 
open-mouthed at all they saw, 
watching minutely the least move- 
ment on board. 

Signalling to one grave old man, 
whose name was Nganqua, and 
who appeared to be of high rank 
from the respect he exacted from 
his fellows, I invited him on board, 
and showed him the engines and 
other appointments of the launch. 
But the sight appeared to have a 
most depressing effect upon his 
spirits. At the display of each 
fresh novelty his aspect became 
more sad and gloomy. Instead of 
the monkey-like delight which the 
others showed, he only mournfully 
shook his head, and, with a sad 
and downcast mien, returned to 
his canoe, making only one lugu- 
brious remark to the interpreter, 
which the latter translated into 
his negro-English as ‘‘ white man 
get plenty sense too much.” It 
was not uttered as a compliment, 
but seemed rather an ejaculation 
of despair at the contrast presented 
by his own people to the wonder- 
ful resources of the white strangers 
than a note of admiration. After- 
events caused me to keep a vivid 
recollection of this scene, when 
the old man literally sighed out 
his remark—‘‘White man_ get 
plenty sense too much.’’ Living- 
stone records a similar instance of 
a man who found life with the 
whites so burdensome, from _ its 
wonderful contrast to his own, 
that he committed suicide. 


palaver with Princess Yiela and her 


people. My first act was to pre- 
pare my interpreter for the event. 
This I knéw from experience to 
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be an almost hopeless task. The 
vagaries of interpreters are pro- 
verbial, and men are much to be 
pitied who are forced to settle 
political complications when the 
discussions are carried on through 
these intermediaries. To fulfil 
your desires by means of one in- 
terpreter is anxiety enough; but 
when it becomes necessary to filter 
your remarks through three or 
four of them, the percolation is 
always disastrous to the matter 
in hand, and frequently dangerous 
to yourself. The process resembles 
very much that winter evening’s 
amusement of juvenile drawing- 
rooms, in which some occult ob- 
servation is whispered by one of 
the party in the ear of his neigh- 
bour, and thus passed on until it 
reaches the last recipient, who has 
then to declare aloud the message 
he has_ received, which always 
turns out to be ridiculously un- 
like the original observation. In- 
terpreters differ only from this in 
that they add embellishment to 
misapprehension. They are keen 
critics of style, and, like all critics, 
are ever ready to condescendingly 
place their superior knowledge at 
the service of unfortunate authors, 
frequently forcing upon them un- 
willing lessons in the art of how 
not to do it. It can easily be 
imagined how in an_ interpreter 
this condescension becomes par- 
ticularly annoying. He has a 
fixed idea that one never means 
exactly ali that one says, and that 
to speak strongly is to show one’s 
self deficiency in tact. He is there- 
fore kind enough not only to tone 
your meaning down, and add to 
its extra rhetorical embellishment 
from the stores of his own fertile 
imagination, but to present it in 
such a guise as to cause it to be 
unrecognisable by yourself. His 
fellow-interpreter treats the com- 
munication thus received in like 
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fashion, and modifies it according 
to his own peculiar ideas. Ulti- 
mately the native chief for whom 
it is intended receives the white 
man’s message thus revised and 
corrected, and either feels a wild 
desire to disembowel and devour 
the proposer on the spot, or gives 
his consent to an act his white 
visitor had not the remotest con- 
ception of proposing. 

Under these circumstances the 
prospect of a political encounter 
is not encouraging, and it was with 
a mind not altogether unclouded 
by anxiety that I stepped on 
shore, accompanied by my retinue. 
Making my way through the nar- 
row ill-smelling alleys formed by 
the clustering huts built without 
order or arrangement, I arrived at 
the centre of the village, where was 
a circular open space surrounded 
by huts, and into which the several 
alleys or streets converged. 

Here a picturesque and interest- 
ing scene was presented to my 
view. Beneath a gigantic baobab, 
the fetish-tree of the village, 
wherein were enshrined the disem- 
bodied spirits of departed chiefs, 
the whole population of the place 
had assembled. Squatting upon 
their haunches within the limited 
space of shadow cast by the tree 
were semicircular serried ranks of 
dusky-skinned female chiefs, male 
warriors armed with assegais and 
wicker-work shields, and slaves of 
all degrees. The female chiefs 
were seated in the front rows, 
and comprised women of all ages, 
from undeveloped youth to full 
maturity, all of whom were robust 
and well-formed—withered  senil- 
ity being remarkable by its ab- 
sence. Each wore round her 


shapely neck a heavy brass collar, 
while smaller brass ornaments ad- 
orned the wrists and ankles. The 
general effect was extremely pic- 
turesque in its simplicity. The 
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sunlight glancing through the 
branches played upon their flash- 
‘ing metal ornaments, gave an 
added brightness to their glistening 
eyes, and made fleeting effects of 
light and shadow on their smooth 
and shining bodies. With lips 
half parted in anticipation, and 
restless tongues staying for a mo- 
ment their ceaseless chatter, they 
awaited my approach; curiosity, 
ine attribute, compelling silence, 
the one generally perfected femin- 
the quality deemed most distaste- 
ful to the female mind. Round 
the outskirts of the assembly 
swarmed the children. Some, roll- 
ing their bodies in the sand, 
sprawled about in all attitudes; 
others, half in fear, drew closer 
to the protecting shadow of their 
mothers, their wide-opened eyes 
reflecting the curiosity of their 
elders. 

In the centre of the front rank, 
and more forward than the rest, sat 
Princess Yiela upon a native stool, 
awaiting the arrival of the mun- 
di, 1 stepped up to her, and 
we greeted each other in native 
fashion by clapping our hands 
together twice, and uttering the 
conventional form of salutation, 
“ Mboté, mboté!/’’ (good, good). 
This done, I seated myself upon 
a second stool facing the queen. 
I was struck, however, by the 
quietness of my reception. These 
females had certainly a due sense 
of their own dignity, and I was 
made very early in the proceed- 
ings to feel that the holding of 
the palaver was not looked upon 
as an act of condescension on my 
part, but rather as that which it 
was their right to expect. This 
unostentatious assertion of their 
position and unobtrusive accept- 
ance of it surprised me greatly, 
so different was it to the manner 
of the male chieftains I had pre- 
Viously had dealings with, whose 
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dignity was of that inane and 
vulgar type that is with us asso- 
ciated with ‘*Bumbledom.’’ To 
the latter a palaver had been car- 
ried out rather in the spirit of 
insidious flattery than otherwise : 
here it was accepted as an un- 
questionable right. 

Through the medium of my 
interpreter I expressed my wish 
to form a settlement amongst 
them, baiting my hook witn judi- 
cious allusions to the many bene- 
fits and novelties that the resi- 
dence of white men amongst them 
would bring to them. This ex- 
planation, owing to the eccentrici- 
ties of the interpreter, lasted a 
long time, the whole audience 
listening with untiring interest 
and in attentive silence. When, 
however, Yiela commenced to 
speak, all who were present beat 
their naked breasts with both 
hands, and without intermission, 
as an accompaniment. The hol- 
low tap-tap, given with regular 
time, of this novel performance 
had a queer and fascinating sound 
not unpleasing to the ear, and 
formed even a more stirring ap- 
plause than shouts. It was their 
method of showing both respect 
for the speaker and approval of 
the speech, and was a curious 
incentive by which they worked 
their feelings up to the proper 
pitch of rhetorical expression, to 
which it was the prelude. The 
gist of her speech was her general 
approval of the mundék’s proposi- 
tions and her consent to them, 
subject to sundry conditions. In- 
terruptions and suggestions came 
from time to time from her sub- 
jects, who were permitted to in- 
terpolate remarks unchecked. 

The only objection to the scheme 
came from Nganqua, who attempt- 
ed to work on the superstitious 
fears of the people by urging that 
the sojourn of the white men 
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amongst them might be fatal to 
their prosperity, and might fore- 
bode the presence of many an 
evil fetish, He was, however, 
completely overruled by /Yiela. 
She seemed to feel a growing 
interest in the white stranger, 
and an inclination to see more 
of him, which she was strongly 
disposed to satisfy. Hers was a 
complex nature, a character of 
high though untrained mental 
capacity, capable of much feel- 
ing, though the uninstructed and 
unregulated mind of the untutored 
savage did not afford her the means 
of expressing it. A nature with- 
out moral restraint, and one that 
in following blindly its own dic- 
tates might be doomed to much 
suffering inexplicable to the suf- 
ferer. In defiance of her better 


judgment, she had yielded to a 
strong impulse, though she had 
felt Nganqua’s fears were justi- 


fied when she had contemptuously 
rejected them. 

The palaver ended by the pre- 
sentation on both sides of friendly 
gifts, consisting of cloth and beads 
from the mundé/i, and a goat from 
the Princess. I then returned to 
the boat to enjoy my midday siesta 
—a rest I had well earned after the 
fatigues of the palaver. 

In the afternoon Nganqua paid 
me a second visit. Nganqua was 
a type of man not altogether un- 
known to civilised life, and merits 
a few words of description. He 
was the fetish man of the tribe— 
the man who possessed the power 
of exorcising evil spirits, and of 
discovering the bewitcher in cases 
of witchcraft. It is needless, there- 
fore, to say he was dreaded by the 
commonalty; and even inferior 
chiefs stood in awe of him. His 
position gave him a wide-reaching 
grasp over human life—a grasp 
that was never relaxed; and it 
was always dangerous to offend 
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him, for no man knew who might 
be the next victim singled out to 
pay with his life the penalty that 
invariably follows the accusation 
of bewitching a chieftain. Need. 
less also is it to say that he wasa 
rogue, and knew well his business 
of trading upon the superstitious 
instincts of his countrymen. His 
knavery was, in a different degree, 
the knavery of all those pretenders 
to divine right in the world’s his- 
tory, whom only the prevailing 
religious creed has the faculty of 
producing. Naturally, therefore, 
he was bold and _ unscrupulous. 
In his own narrow and hampered 
condition he was a man of strong 
imagination, and even originality, 
quick to resent opposition, and 
incapable of tame submission to 
superior power; unable to adapt 
himself to 2 new order of things; 
naturally suspicious of change, 
and jealous of encroachments upon 
his own strong position. Hence, 
on the appearance of the white 
man, he found indisputable evi- 
dences of a power superior to all 
that he had conceived possible, 
and he consequently scented the 
danger it might be to him and his 
position. The situation admitted 
of only one remedy, which was to 
drive the stranger away. But to 
this scheme there was an insur- 
mountable obstacle in Yiela; and 
he understood her well enough 
to know that the sudden inter- 
est she-had taken in the mundeéli 
would not be easily eradicated. 
He knew her power was great, but 
he knew also that the command 
his office gave him over the shift- 
ing and slavish minds of the people 
was greater if he bided his time 
and boldly seized his opportunity. 
None, too, knew better than he 
the scope of the rude untempered 
justice of his race—the justice 
that spared the red-handed mur- 
derer, and slew the petty thief. 
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. Such was Nganqua; and he had 
come partly with the object of 
gratifying his sense of greed by 
obtaining for himself another pres- 
ent of cloth and trinkets, and 
partly with the desire common to 
men of his stamp, to spy out the 
nakedness of the land—if naked- 
ness there were. I entertained 
him by puzzling him with the ex- 
hibition of a few simple conjuring 
tricks, such as one can -buy at a 
London toy-shop for a few pence. 
These were to him evidences of 
magic power, and, rousing within 
him a consuming fire of envy, 
made him more morose and des- 
pondent than before, and he ulti- 
mately retired in an extremely 
unamiable mood. Had he been 
a weaker man, and one of more 
slender imaginative capacity, he 
would have died of sheer chagrin. 
As the evening advanced I fol- 
lowed him to shore, in order to be 
a spectator of the native dances 
which form the conclusion to the 
ceremonies of the morning palaver. 
I had been often struck, as no 
traveller can fail to be, with the 
little difference that radically 
exists between members of the 
human family, civilised and un- 
civilised ; and I was not therefore 
surprised to find unmistakable 
signs of jollification as I neared 
the village; for the savage black 
requires as little inducement to- 
wards indulgence as his civilised 
brother, and any occasion that 
can be made an excuse for a “big 
drink ” is hailed with delight. 
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The din of the songs and shouts, 
mingled with the monotonous boom 
of numerous tom-toms, had reached 
me when on my way to land ; and as 
I rapidly proceeded to the centre 
of the village, I found myself in 
the midst of boisterous parties of 
blacks more or less intoxicated. 
Huge calabashes and clay pots, 
two and three feet in height, some 
filled with ma/afu, the sap from 
the palm tree ; others frothing over 
with Zomdé, a nauseous native beer, 
stood about the open space ; and it 
was clear, from the animated ges- 
tures and lively antics {of the na- 
tives, that their contents had been 
indulged in without stint. Worked 
into frenzy by excitement and 
drink, numerous groups were rest- 
lessly engaged in dancing to the 
time of their respective tom-toms. 
There is very little that is grace- 
ful in any native dances. They 
are merely arrangements of heel 
and toe, accompanied by rigid 
contortions of the body, and, as 
the fun becomes faster and more 
furious, by many indecent gestures. 

One by one they fell out and 
succumbed to drowsiness, until 
silence at last reigned in the 
village. I had been an _inter- 
ested observer of the scene to 
the end, and it was late before 
I returned to my boat, being 
guided in the black darkness 
around me by the loud croak- 
ings of the innumerable frogs 
which were holding their unmel- 
odious converse on the marshy 
banks of the river. 


III. 


I awoke the next morning with 
astrong feeling of oppression, the 
result of the many toasts I had 
drunk in pombé the preceding 
night. Through the half-open 
curtains of the awning beneath 


which I slept I watched my 
sentry Abudulai at his prayers. 


Abudulai’s picturesque attitude 
was strikingly outlined against 
the hazy grey background of the 
early morning—his face raised to 
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the sky, his hands _ outstretched 
with the palms turned upwards, 
saluting the coming dawn. As 
a Houssa he was a Mohammedan, 
and one of a negro tribe who, in 
common with all recent converts 
to a new creed, had amalgamated 
the essential points of their old 
religion with it. Thus though a 
devout follower of the Prophet, he 
still carried round his neck num- 
erous small bags of dyed leather 
filled with fetishes, the emblems 
of the old faith of his_ tribe, 
mingled with phylacteries of writ- 
ten extracts from the Koran. 

His devotions over, Abudulai, 
finding his master was awake, 
deemed it a favourable moment 
for preferring one of those num- 
berless requests for dacksheesh that 
the black is never tired of making. 
He has no sense of gratitude or 
unselfishness, and every service he 
renders has its price; and if your 
recognition of his services does 
not reach his own estimate, he 
does not fail to remind you of it. 

Abudulai, approaching me with 
his hands spread out before him, 
began his speech thus: ‘‘ Captain, 
you be my father and my mother,”’ 
—for the Houssa, like the Hindu, 
invariably prefaces a request with 
this piece of information, and gen- 
erally adds a clause to the effect 
that you are all other relations as 
weil. ‘‘ Massa,’’ he continued, ‘‘ me 
want chop—my belly cry plenty ;” 
then, with his head on one side, 
added in an insinuating tone that 
was irresistible, ‘‘Give me dash 
[é.¢., present], massa.”’ 

This was my ordinary morning 
experience with one or other of 
my servants, who never failed, 


however, to obtain the ‘‘dash.”’ 
Abudulai at length retired satis- 
fied, and gave me leisure to light 
my pipe and to prepare to enjoy 
the brief tranquillity of the mor- 
ning. 
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There is no part of the tropical 
day so invigorating as daybreak,— 
the prelude to the relaxing atmos- 
phere of the heated midday, the 
brief restful twilight, and the 
damp malaria-haunted nights. The 
early morning, when all animal 
and vegetable life wakes almost in 
an instance refreshed and strength. 
ened, has an all-pervading charm, 
Plants bud and flower almost un- 
der the -eye, innumerable insects 
buzz around, birds scream and 
chatter ; all nature seems to share 
in the short refreshment offered 
when the cool dewy morn is linked 
to the warmth of the on-coming 
day—soon to be dispelled, how- 
ever, by the oppressive glare of 
midday, which droops every head, 
and hushes every sound. For this 
brief period nature condescends to 
smile. At other times she is su- 
preme in her grandeur and her piti- 
lessness. It is possible to feel 
sated with the monotony of her 
unvarying luxuriance, and to long 
for a smiling home-country scene, 
with its touches of gentleness 
and suggestions of peace, and its 
marked changes as the _ seasons 
revolve. Then her face wears 
ever the same awesome calm— 
grand, cold, and cruel. She is 
ever at an extreme in both pas- 
sive and active stages, ever unre- 
sponsive ; and few are the touches 
that give a spectator a human 
interest. In the dense forests 
there is the same awful silence. 
The lofty trees—a different spec- 
imen at every step—with fan 
tastically twisted lianas curling 
from every stem, the deep gloom 
caused by the thickly interlaced 
foliage overhead, the apparent 
absence of bird-life, added to the 
still silence pervading every part, 
throw a feeling of solemnity over 
one. Grand natural cathedrals 
these forests are, with their dark 
canopied roofs, supported by lofty 
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columns adorned with numerous 
spiral traceries. Gigantic cotton- 
trees rear their lofty crowns far 
beyond your gaze, upright palms 
stretch their verdant fans around 
you, and beautiful tree-ferns wave 
their graceful fronds in gentle 
benison above you. 

Isat on enjoying the cool morn- 
ing air, and lazily watching the 
gambols of a small black monkey 
in the wood opposite which the 
boat was moored. At times the 
monkey would desist from _ its 
sport, and, scratching itself in a 
contemplative way, gaze curiously 
atme. Seeing which, Massamba, 
my native boy, crept cautiously to 
my side and pointed the monkey 
out to me; but seeing that I 
merely nodded my head without 
taking further notice, said with 
an impressive air, calculated to 
rouse my pride, ‘* Massa, dem 
monkey he make palaver. Him 
head get plenty big [7.¢., he is con- 
ceited]. He say you no fit.”” Then 
he added, in a plaintive tone of 
entreaty, ‘‘He is good for chop, 
massa.”” With a sigh I had to 
satisfy him by taking my gun and 
condemning the unoffending mon- 
key to the cooking-pot. 

It seemed destined to be a morn- 
ing of interruptions, for shortly 
afterwards I perceived Yiela pad- 
dling her own canoe as usual, with 
the statuesque husband behind her, 
and steering for the launch. She 
came on board, fingered and over- 
looked everything from the engine- 
taps to the books, asked eager 
questions about all she handled, 
and inquired if I really came from 
Mputu. 

Mputu to the native mind is the 
illimitable unknown beyond—be- 
yond the sea to those who dwell 
near the coast, and to inland 
tribes beyond the farthest point 
known tothem. White men are 
reputed to dwell there, and hence 
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in speaking of my own country to 
a native, I always alluded to it 
as Mputu. 

Yiela listened eagerly to my 
tales of life in that distant land, 
and heard with wide-eyed wonder 
of the pale women, the tall houses, 
the vast canoes, and all those in- 
numerable wonders, of which any- 
thing in native life favoured the 
description, of this golden-tinted 
Mputu. 

New ideas dawned upon her, 
and a range of mental vision, to 
which she had as yet been blind, 
seemed opening its vista before 
her. Grosser passions she had 
hitherto found no difficulty in 
satisfying, but the vague longing 
which seized her now seemed 
higher and less tangible. This 
state of mind was not incongruous 
with her position. Simple tropi- 
cal natures resemble tropical fruits, 
which are tasteless and insipid 
until an added something brings 
out the hidden delicacy of the fla- 
vour. Yiela’s outward behaviour, 
indeed, was not of a high order. 
She tore her food asunder with her 
fingers, and sometimes made a ser- 
viette of her hair. She was very 
far from realising our modern 
criterion of perfect womanhood, 
having none of the forbidding 
purity that shrouds our saintly 
devotees in their selfish raptures, 
nor of the severe and superficial 
indifference to humanity that en- 
velops the Girton graduate nour- 
ished on the higher mathematics. 
On the contrary, she was only a 
simple naked savage, rejoicing in 
a feeling new and strange. There 
was something strangely attractive 
in this dusky queen, and on part- 
ing with her I measured with lav- 
ish hands a present of beads and 
trinkets, and wishing her ‘‘ mote 
guenda’’—the literal rendering of 
bon voyage in the native dialect— 
I watched with shaded eyes and 
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mixed feelings the progress of her 
canoe towards the shore. 

A few hours afterwards I went 
on shore myself, and wandered on 
the outskirts of the village. On 
my return I heard loud and fre- 
quent angry shouts, joined to the 
irrepressible tom-toms, coming from 
the village. I guessed from the 
noisy din that a human sacrifice 
was being inaugurated. Urged 
by a feeling I could not resist, I 
made my way in the direction of 
the sound, although I knew too 
well my interference would be use- 
less, and the brutal spectacle re- 
volting to me. As I reached the 


edge of a cleared space amongst 
the trees, 1 heard the whistle of 
an assegai through the air, fol- 
lowed by a deep groan, and saw 
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its stem quivering in the breast 
of Yiela. 

With a yell of bloodthirsty grati- 
fication a body of men, headed by 
Nganqua, were gathering round 
her prostrate form as I rushed for. 
ward. Urging back the crowd with 
a gesture, half entreaty, half com- 
maand, which, momentarily startled 
by my presence, they obeyed, I 
knelt and raised her head. In 
a quivering death-throe she fixed 
her eyes upon my face with a 
pleading softness in their depths. 
A momentary quiver passed over 
the mobile lips, a momentary flash 
came from the fast-glazing eyes; 
and murmuring in a vague flutter- 
ing tone my last message, ‘‘ mboté 
guenda,”’ she smiled, shivered, and 
fell back in my arms—dead. 
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Ceasar Borgia 


CHSAR BORGIA, 


{1I.—HIS CAPTIVITY, FLIGHT, AND DEATH. 


WE left Cesar at Naples, a 
prisoner in the hands of Gonzalo 
de Cordoba. After four months’ 
captivity in the fortress of Ischia, 
he sailed for Spain in the end of 
September 1504, in the charge 
of his bitterest enemy, Prospero 
Colonna, and landed at Valencia, 
whence, according to contempor- 
ary chroniclers, he was conducted 
to Medina del Campo in the north 
of Spain, to be confined in the 
castle of that city. It is, however, 
certain that he was at first im- 
prisoned at Chinchilla, in the pro- 
vince of Albacete, and that he 
remained there for at least seven 
months. Though the Chronicle 
of Zurita does not record this 
fact, a number of contemporary 
writers give Chinchilla as the 
first stage of his journey; and 
this assertion is confirmed by 
the discovery of a procuration 
bearing the signature of Valen- 
tinois, and dated ‘‘ Chinchilla, May 
4, 1505,’’ in the archives of Pau. 
In this document Czesar empowers 
his brother-in-law, John, King of 
Navarre, to recover the sum of 
100,000 francs, French money, 
forming the dowry of the Duchess 
of Valentinois, which had been 
promised by the King of France, 
and guaranteed by his treasurers, 
but had never been paid, and 
never was to be. 

The first echo of Czesar’s cap- 
tivity comes to us from Rome in 
August 1504. The prisoner had 
not yet reached his destination. 
The ambassador of the Most 
Serene Republic shows us _ the 
cardinals of the Spanish party 
taking every possible step to pro- 


cure the liberation of Valentinois ; 
the most earnest on his behalf go- 
ing straight to Julius II., and the 
others—those who were induced 
to take action by Lucrezia Borgia, 
by the Duke of Ferrara, and in 
fact by all who take an interest 
in the prisoner—addressing them- 
selves to King Ferdinand the 
Catholic. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber, when Czsar had been only 
twenty days in confinement at 
Chinchilla, fresh despatches from 
Rome announce an important piece 
of news. The widow of Czsar’s 
victim, the Duke of Gandia, a near 
relation of the King of Spain, who 
had retired to that kingdom with 
her children after the assassination 
of her husband, had lodged an 
accusation against her brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Valentinois, and 
insisted that he should be put 
upon his trial; and an inquiry had 
been opened. 

A week later, Costabili, the en- 
voy of Ferrara, who had been 
commissioned by the prisoner’s 
sister to exert himself in her 
brother’s cause, had seen in the 
hands of the Cardinal of Salerno a 
letter from Requesenz, the Duke 
of Valentinois’s major-domo, dated 
from Chinchilla, which held out 
some hopes: ‘* The Duke, at first 
confined with only one attendant, 
had since been allowed to have 
as many as seven persons with 
him. Ferdinand the Catholic has 
received the letters of the car- 
dinals relative to the liberation 
of Cesar: he wishes, in the first 
place, to take cognisance of the 
charges brought against him by 
Gonzalo de Cordoba. The ambas- 
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sador of the King and Queen of 
Navarre have also taken steps for 
his liberation, but they have not 
chosen their time well, for the 
Catholic Queen, Isabella, is dan- 
gerously ill.’’ Finally, on the 5th 
of January 1505, the rumour of his 
liberation spread as far as Rome. 
Giustiniani, the Venetian envoy, 
asserts that the Pope has received 
news of the prisoner, who appears 
to be now out of prison. It was 
even said that King Ferdinand had 
determined to employ the daring 
soldier in his service in Italy. 
Acciaoli, the Florentine envoy, 
communicated the same _ intelli- 
gence to the Signoria. The report 
was soon contradicted, but it was 
based on a real intention, for we 
find in the Salazar Collection, now 
preserved in the library of the 


Academy of History at Madrid, 
an as yet unpublished autograph 
letter of King John of Navarre, 


dated Pamplona, December 1504, 
in which the king makes effusive 
expressions of gratitude to Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic for setting his 
brother-in-law free. It is again 
Giustiniani, ambassador of the 
Most Serene Republic, who sup- 
plies us with the reason for these 
fluctuations. ‘‘ The Duke of Valen- 
tinois,”” he says, in his despatch to 
the Senate, ‘‘ would be of great use 
to the Catholic king as a disturb- 
ing element in the affairs of Flor- 
ence, and, at the same time, he 
could give the Pope so much trouble, 
that the various complications in 
which Cesar would involve him, 
would effectually keep him from 
interfering in the affairs of others.’’ 
All the Spanish chroniclers agree 
with the report of the Venetian 
diplomate. Two circumstances, 
however, prevented the desired 
solution of the question. Cesar, 
in his impatience to escape, was 
unable to wait for the right mo- 
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ment; and the death of Isabella 
the Catholic, which might have 
been the hour of his deliverance, 
brought about complications in the 
kingdom of Castile, which made 
the prisoner a valuable hostage to 
either of the competitors for the 
inheritance of the Queen. Thus, 
after February 1505, there is no 
more talk of his liberation. «J 
learn from my last advices from 
Spain,’’ says Giustiniani, ‘the 
exact contrary of the information 
conveyed in my last report con. 
cerning his imprisonment. The 
Duke is more closely guarded than 
ever, as it has been discovered 
that he had made an attempt to 
escape.”’ 

Let us consider through what 
circumstances the death of Isabella 
the Catholic, which happened on 
the 26th of November 1504, could 
affect the success of the efforts 
made by all who interested them- 
selves in the fortunes of Valen- 
tinois. : 

For some time back, the daugh- 
ter and rightful heiress of Isa- 
bella, the mother of Charles V., 
known in history as the mad queen 
Joan, who was married to Philip 
the Handsome, son of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, had fallen into 
a sombre melancholy, which was 
aggravated by the departure of her 
husband for Flanders; she had 
taken refuge in the kitchen of the 
castle of Medina del Campo, where 
she lived in the chimney corner, 
and refused to leave it. Her 
mother, in expressing her last 
wishes, had provided for the possi- 
bility of her becoming absolutely 
insane, in which case she com- 
mitted the regency to King Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, on condition 
of his not marrying again. It 
was the moment when Ferdinand’s 
enemies pressed hard upon him; 
Gonzalo de Cordoba, his lieutenant 
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in the kingdom of Naples, was play- 
ing him false; Louis XII. disput- 
ed his right to that kingdom; and 
the Emperor Maximilian seemed 
resolved to support the claims of 
his son the Archduke, who pre- 
tended that he had been wronged 
by the will of Isabella. The Cath- 
olic King proposed to his Most 
Christian rival to make peace, and 
asked for the hand of Germaine de 
Foix, niece to the King of France, 
as a pledge of his faith. Ferdinand 
was fifty-four years of age, Ger- 
maine eighteen; she brought to 
her husband, as her dowry, the half 
of the Kingdom of Naples, ceded to 
France by the treaty of Granada. 
On the r2th of October 1505 the 
treaty of alliance and the contract 
of marriage were signed at Blois 
—Louis XII. engaging to help 
the King of Castile in conquering 
Navarre (which was to revert to 
the crown of France) for Gaston de 
Foix, Duke of Nemours, cousin of 
Louis and brother of the bride. 
On the 18th of March 1506 the 
marriage took place in the town of 
Duefias. The Cortes, assembled at 
Toro, passed a decree authorising 
the Catholic King to take posses- 
sion of the government of Castile, 
though this resolution was vigor- 
ously opposed by the greater num- 
ber of the Grandees of the Court, 
who declared in favour of Joan 
and Philip. Don Fadrique de 
Toledo, Duke of Alva, supported 
Ferdinand, and was _ powerful 
enough to. hold his own for a 
time. But the king’s new mar- 
riage violated the clause in the 
will of Isabella the Catholic, and 
changed the claims of Philip the 
Handsome to the throne of Castile 
into an absolute right. The latter, 
therefore, left Flanders, and came 
to demand the regency of the 
kingdom. As he had formed a 
powerful party in Castile, which 
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was supported by the Emperor 
Maximilian, he succeeded in com- 
pelling his father-in-law to give up 
the regency to him, and came to 
occupy the royal residence at 
Medina del Campo, where his wife 
Joan, still a prey to insanity, found 
no relief from the confusion of her 
ideas even when the man she loved 
returned to her side. 

Meanwhile the state of affairs 
at Naples was growing critical. 
Gonzalo de Cordoba had been 
recalled, and the Catholic King 
had appointed his own son, AIl- 
fonso of Aragon, Archbishop of 
Saragossa, Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom of Naples in his 
place. The Great Captain had re- 
quired a delay of ten days to en- 
able him to leave the fortresses in 
good condition and to collect his 
forces. The allotted space being 
already past, and the suspicions of 
his treachery confirmed, the Catho- 
lic King resolved to go in person 
to secure Gonzalo. On the 13th 
of July 1506 he reached Sara- 
gossa, where his young wife, Ger- 
maine de Foix, had just arrived. 
Resolved to employ the services of 
Ceesar Borgia, and to oppose him 
to the traitor Gonzalo, he sent 
Don Pedro de Ayala to his son- 
in-law Philip to demand from him 
the liberation of his prisoner, say- 
ing that he would imprison him in 
the fortress of Ejerica, in the king- 
dom of Valencia, up to the day 
when he was to take ship at that 
port for Naples. 

A strange turn of fortune for 
Cesar! As a Spanish commander, 
at the head of Spanish troops, he 
was to hunt down the man who 
had taken him prisoner by treach- 
ery and handed him over,’ bound 
hand and foot, to the King of 
Spain. Philip asked for time to 
consider, and weighed carefully 
the possible results of such a pro- 
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ject. The Council of Castile was 
summoned to deliberate concerning 
the liberation of the captive; the 
first question raised was that of 
whose prisoner he was. It was 
undoubtedly the Catholic King 
who had caused him to be seized 
at Naples, but he was then acting 
as King of Castile: as a point of 
fact, Caesar was a prisoner of the 
Crown of Castile, actually detained 
in that kingdom at Medina, the 
centre of the government of Queen 
Joan, under the regency of her 
husband Philip. In Castile, there- 
fore, Czesar must stay. Besides, 
the family of Gandia, who had re- 
mained in Spain, had demanded 
that the assassin of their former 
chief should be put upon his trial, 
and the law must take its course. 
Don Alvaro Ossorio was commis- 
sioned to convey to the Catholic 
King the decision of the Council, 
which was in the negative. Pass- 
ing over the authority of the 
regent, Ferdinand thereupon ad- 
dressed himself directly to Don 
Bernardino de Cardenas, Adelan- 
tado! of Granada, who had especial 
charge of the prisoner and the 
government of the Castillo de la 
Mota, where he was confined ; and 
Cardenas, whom the king had per- 
sonally selected for this duty, 
finding himself placed between his 
master of yesterday and his master 
of to-morrow, declared that he was 
ready to deliver up the body of 
Cesar to King Ferdinand if Philip, 
in his capacity of Regent of 
Castile, or the Queen Joan her- 
self, removed their prohibition. 
He feared that, were he to obey 
the command of his former sove- 
reign on his own authority, 
Philip would be sure to oppose 
the liberation of Cvesar by force. 
Ferdinand clung to his project. 
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He therefore made a last attempt, 
through the medium of Don Luis 
Ferrer, his resident at the Court 
of Castile, who again presented a 
formal request for the liberation 
of Cesar, which he characterised 
as ‘*so just and reasonable a claim 
that it could not be refused.” 
Philip still held out, and Cesar, 
tossed about between the refusal 
of the regent and the persistence 
of Ferdinand, was the sufferer by 
this state of affairs. In the end 
of August, an envoy from Gonzalo 
de Cordoba, Nunez de Ocampo (the 
same man who had demanded 
Ceesar’s sword at the time of his 
arrest at Naples), presented himself 
before the Catholic King at Sara- 
gossa to announce the coming of 
the Great Captain. Gonzalo wished 
to gain time; but about the same 
period Louis XII., now the ally of 
Ferdinand, who had already given 
him warning of Gonzalo’s secret 
intrigues in the kingdom of Naples, 
now openly denounced him to his 
new relation. Ferdinand hesitat- 
ed no longer, but resolved to put 
these suspicions to the proof once 
for all, sailed for Naples on the 
4th of September, accompanied by 
his young wife and the greater 
part of his court. Gonzalo did not 
wait for his arrival. Warned by 
Ocampo, who had got the start of 
Ferdinand, he had left Naples on 
the 7th to take refuge at Gaéta, 
leaving one Don Antonio de Car- 
denas as regent and lieutenant- 
governor in his place. At the 
same time he charged Ocampo to 
put out to sea with an escort of 
four galleys to meet his sovereign. 
Ferdinand had only just landed 
when, at Portosi, on the 5th of 
October, he received the news of 
the sudden death of Philip the 
Handsome, carried off by sickness 
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on the 25th of September, at the 
age of twenty-eight. This prema- 
ture death occurred so very oppor- 
tunely to relieve the Catholic King 
of all anxiety, that he .was even 
suspected of having hastened it by 
poison. 

Cesar did not remain in igno- 
rance of any of these events. In 
spite of his captivity, he had en- 
tered into close relations with the 
partisans of Philip, and notably 
with the Count of Benavente, Lord 
of Villalon, one of the greatest 
personages of the court, who kept 
the prisoner informed of every in- 
cident. The death of Philip might 
introduce anarchy into the king- 
dom of Castile. The Queen Joan 
had not yet recovered her reason. 
Surviving the man she had loved 
so fondly, she would not give up 
his body, but watched it with the 
most jealous care. She was, how- 
ever, able to express to her father 
her wish for his return from 
Naples, which was also the desire 
of the Council of Castile, who de- 
manded the regency of the Catholic 
King. It was also the wish of his 
ambassador, Luis Ferrer. Thus 
urged by all parties, the king 
made answer that the death of 
his son-in-law should recall to him 
all those of his ancient supporters 
who had embraced the cause of 
Philip,—_that he promised them 
peace and forgiveness, relied on 
their future fidelity, and committed 
the government to his daughter 
Joan. He also said that he was 
engaged in restoring order in Nea- 
politan affairs; and as he was car- 
tying on this work with as much 
success as he could hope for, he 
wished to complete it before re- 
turning to Spain. 

Meanwhile the governor of La 
Mota, Don Bernardino de Cardenas, 
who had been called upon before 
the departure of the Catholic King 


to deliver up to him the body of 
Cesar, but had excused himself 
‘from complying on the ground 
of fearing the displeasure of the 
regent of Castile, now felt it his 
duty, the regent being dead, to 
offer to give him up to Luis Ferrer, 
the ambassador of Aragon. Fer- 
rer asked for time to get instruc- 
tions from his master. Czsar, being 
kept acquainted with the progress 
of the negotiations, which were 
much too slow to please him, soon 
lost all patience. He was well 
skilled in intrigue, daring in his 
schemes, and prudent at the same 
time, and he was acting in consort 
with his brother-in-law, the King 
of Navarre, and with the Lord of 
Villalon, Benavente. Justa month 
after the death of Philip, on the 
25th of October 1506, he made his 
escape from the lofty tower in 
which he was confined, and, after 
some extraordinary vicissitudes, 
which history has not yet record- 
ed, appeared suddenly—‘ like the 
devil,’’ says the chronicle of Moret 
—at Pamplona, at the court of his 
brother-in-law of Navarre. 

How had Cesar escaped the vigil- 
ance of his jailers? Taking as a 
starting-point the theory that it 
is impossible that the flight of a 
prisoner of such consequence should 
not have caused an inquiry to be- 
gin with, then a judgment, and 
finally some kind of penalty, we 
have searched for the secret of this 
escape in the archives of Simancas, 
which have supplied us with the 
voluminous record of the prosecu- 
tion of the governor of La Mota in 
the name of her Majesty the Queen 
Joan, who exercised her powers in 
spite of her insanity. We have, 
therefore, now got the depositions 
of the witnesses who sheltered the 
fugitive from Medina as far as the 
frontier of Navarre, and we are 
able to follow him step by step 
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on his adventurous course to that 
kingdom. 


Following our custom of seek-* 


ing the echo of European events 
in the despatches of the Venetian 
ambassadors, always so careful to 
keep the Senate well-informed, 
we have found, in the first place, 
by means of the documents pre- 
served at Santa Maria Gloriosa 
dei Frari at Venice, that five days 
after the flight of Cesar, Geron- 
imo Vianello, ambassador of the 
Most Serene Republic at Burgos, 
had announced the escape to his 
Government. The accounts of the 
Venetian diplomates are not con- 
tradicted by the judicial inquiry. 
Little by little, the severity 
with which Cesar was treated 
had been relaxed; he had a 
chaplain and attendants’ with 
him, and, without any great diffi- 
culty, could receive frequent com- 
munications. The governor, Don 
Bernardino de Cardenas, a_per- 
sonage of importance, could not 
trouble himself with such matters, 
and left all responsibility regard- 
ing the prisoner to his lieutenant, 
Don Gabriel de Tapia of Segovia. 
Ceesar’s chaplain was his first con- 
fidant, who kept him in direct 
correspondence with Benavente, 
the chief wire-puller of the whole 
scheme. Garcia de Magona, one 
of Gabriel de Tapia’s retainers, 
who had been won over by Cesar, 
introduced into the fortress the 
ropes which served for the escape. 
The tower was very high, like 
those of the Alcazars of the 
Moors, defended by battlements, 
and lighted by narrow windows. 
Measuring its height with our eyes 
from the bottom of the moat, we 
can understand the expression of 
the cicerone to the chronicler, Bran- 
t6me, when he visited La Mota: 
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‘* Aqui por gran milagro se salvo 
don Cesar de’Borja.’”"! Three of 
his accomplices— the chaplain, 
Requesenz the major-domo, and a 
certain Don Jaime—were to be in 
the moat at a fixed hour, and give 
the signal. The Duke, who was 
young and active, raised himself 
up to the window of his prison, 
sending one of his servants, who 
voluntarily sacrificed himself, first, 
The rope was too short, and the 
servant, on reaching the end, let 
himself fall and broke some bones, 
Cesar followed in his turn; but 
just as he was about to let him- 
self fall on the unfortunate man 
who lay helpless in the ditch, 
the rope was cut from the inside 
by Don Pedro de Tapia, a rela- 
tion of the jailer, who, suspecting 
something, was on the look-out 
and gave the alarm. Cesar was 
precipitated down and hurt by 
the fall. It was necessary to 
hoist him upon one of the horses 
as well as could be done. He then 
started off at full speed, followed 
by some men-at-arms in the service 
of Benavente, in whose territories 
he was to conceal himself, to take 
breath and get well of his bruises. 

The goal Czesar aimed at was 
Pamplona, the capital of the 
kingdom of his brother-in-law of 
Navarre. For greater security he 
took a road leading in an opposite 
direction, and made straight for 
the coast, thus making a long de- 
tour, with the object of avoiding 
inquiries. 

Thirty-eight days passed _be- 
tween his flight and his arrival at 
the Court of Navarre, and although 
the event was known at Burgos 
five days after it took place,—as 
the despatch of the Venetian am- 
bassador Vianello is dated in the 
end of October,—it was only in 
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the end of November that Cesar 
started on his road for Navarre. 
His first halting-place was Poz- 
aldes, his second Villalon, on the 
road from Medina to Santander, 
the domain of this same Count of 
Benavente, who had made himself 
an accomplice in his escape, and 
had supplied him with horses. 
There Czesar put himself in com- 
munication with Navarre, and 
with the king, his brother-in-law, 
and remained nearly a month 
hidden on the estate of the lord of 
Villalon till he recovered from the 
severe contusions he had received 
in his fall. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how the royal letter, or- 
dering an inquiry concerning the 
escape, only came to be signed at 
Burgos on the 14th of December— 
that is to say, more than ten days 
after the arrival of the fugitive at 
the Court of Navarre; and we 
are tempted to believe that it was 
only the intelligence of Czesar’s ar- 
rival at Pamplona which made the 
judicial inquiry a certainty. The 
official documents reveal to us the 
picturesque incidents of the flight. 
Cesar, on leaving Villalon, took 
the road to Santander; he had for 
guides two inhabitants of the little 
port of Pasajes, near San Sebastian. 
The three companions reached the 
gates of Santander on horseback ; 
they must have made all speed, 
for their horses were unable to 
proceed any farther, and they were 
even obliged to leave them behind 
at Castres. Scarcely had they ar- 
rived at Santander when Cesar 
sent one of his guides to make a 
bargain with the master of a vessel 
(of a pinaca, the indictment says), 
in order to get by sea to Bermeo, 
on the boundary of Guipuzcoa and 
Navarre. The guide showed too 
much eagerness to arrive at his 
destination, and was too easy about 
the price bargained for, which the 
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bystanders deemed so excessive (it 
was twenty-seven gold ducats) that 
one of the neighbours went and 
gave information to the Corregi- 
dor’s deputy about this voyage of 
three suspicious travellers, who 
were too generous with their 
money, and too anxious to get 
away. The Corregidor proceeded 
to the fosada where Cesar had 
stopped, separated the three tra- 
vellers and interrogated them one 
by one, obtaining from all three 
the same story. They were mer- 
chants coming from Burgos and 
Villalon to draw some money ; 
one of them, Miguel de la Torre, 
was expecting a ship with a cargo 
of wheat, which was coming from 
France to Santander; but on ar- 
riving in that town he found that 
the vessel had put in at Bermeo, 
and he was anxious to get there 
for fear of losing the cargo. The 
master of the boat had at first de- 
manded forty ducats for the pass- 
age, but they bargained with him 
as well as they could, and at last 
agreed on twenty-seven. Besides, 
to prove that they were respectable 
people, they offered to deposit fifty 
ducats in the hands of the Cor- 
regidor until they could produce 
witnesses. The Corregidor, who 
afterwards wrote a letter to the 
Queen herself, which appears in 
the record, with the object of ex- 
cusing himself for having let his 
prisoner go, says naively ‘‘that at 
that moment he was no more 
thinking of the Duke of Valen- 
tinois than if he had never ex- 
isted, and was entirely unaware 
of his escape,—so that there was * 
nothing unnatural in his having 
declined the proffered security and 
set his prisoners free, telling them 
to go to the devil;’”’. . . but he 
added, according to Spanish cus- 
tom, ‘‘con Dios.’’ The travellers 
did, in fact, start at early dawn: 
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the sea was rough, and the pilot, 
refusing to go as far as Bermeo, 
landed his passengers at Castro 
Urdiales, near Bilbao. From 
thence, thanks to the guardian of 
the Monastery of Santa Clara, 
from whom they hired mules and 
a guide, the three companions took 
the road to Pamplona, passing by 
Portugalete, Bilbao, Durango, Li- 
zarne, Vergara, and Mondragon. 
Once in Navarre, they were safe. 
On the 3d of December Cesar 
made his appearance at the court 
of his brother-in-law. All the 
witnesses examined give the same 
account of him, ‘‘Very dark, 
of middle height, thick-set (dod- 
lado), with wide nostrils and large 
eyes.’’ Cesar hid his face, and 
spoke little; he talked French 
and Spanish. When he was obliged 
to stop anywhere for a few hours, 
he kept himself close, and was 
easily distinguishable from the 
others,—‘‘ because he was not of 
the same class,’’ says one of the 
witnesses, who adds that ‘‘ this per- 
sonage had his hand swathed in 
bandages, and seemed to have been 
hurt,’’-—which confirms the story 
of the prisoner’s fall when he was 
escaping from Medina del Campo. 
On the 3d of December 1506 
Cesar arrived at Pamplona; on 
the 7th he despatched one of his 
servants, who had rejoined him, 
to the Marquis of Mantua, with 
commission to relate to him by 
word of mouth the vicissitudes of 
his escape, and tell him of his pro- 
jects and hopes. On the same 
day he addressed another letter, 
exactly in the same terms, to his 
brother-in law, the Cardinal of 
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Ferrara. ‘‘ Your Excellency,” says 
the fugitive, ‘‘must know that, 
after so many reverses, it has 
pleased our Lord God to set me 
free, and to let me escape from 
prison, under the circumstances 
which my secretary, Federico, will 
explain to you. May it please 
-God, in His infinite mercy, that 
this should be for His most glori- 
ous service. For the present | 
am at Pamplona with their Ma- 
jesties, the King and Queen of 
Navarre. I arrived here on the 
3d of December.”’ ! 

Full of courage, and ‘burning for 
vengeance, Czesar at once concoc- 
ted a new scheme which gratified 
his hatred of Aragon and served 
the interests of his brother-in-law 
of Navarre—the only one who had 
really remained faithful to him— 
at the same time. The treaty be- 
tween the King of France and 
Ferdinand the Catholic was no 
longer a secret to any one; the 
marriage with Germaine de Foix, 
which Louis XII. had brought 
about, was to give Navarre to 
France. To ward off this danger, 
John of Navarre sought to make 
friends with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, to whom he agreed to open 
the road to Castile and Aragon, if 
he would guarantee the security of 
his throne. Benavente, who had 
helped Czesar in his escape from 
Medina, was taken into confidence ; 
the ambassadors of Maximilian at 
Burgos, De Veré and Andrea del 
Burgo, answered for their sove- 
reign, afd entered into a formal 
engagement in his name. Valen- 
tinois despatched his emissaries in 
all directions, set intrigues on foot, 
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reassembled his former officers, 
sent in his claims for any sums of 
money due to him throughout Italy, 
and even demanded from Louis 
XII. not only the dowry which 
had never been paid to him, but 
also the revenues due from his 
duchy of Valence and his county 
of-Dhyois. Having done this, he 
waited impatiently for the moment 
to try the great adventure which 
was to give the throne of Castile to 
the house of Austria, and avenge 
him upon Aragon. It was first 
necessary to collect the troops of 
Navarre, and to put an end toa 
difference of long standing between 
King John and one of his tenants, 
Loys de Beamonte, Constable of 
Navarre, who held for his sovereign 
the citadel of the small town of 
Viana, with a secret intention of 
keeping it for Ferdinand the 
Catholic. On the 12th of May 
1507, Czesar, who was tired of in- 
action, and who had been ap- 
pointed to the office of Captain 
General of the troops of Na- 
vatre, marched against the rebel 
count. Beamonte did not wait 
for his approach, but, leaving his 
son to defend Viana, took to the 
open country. The siege was a 
long one ; provisions began to fail ; 
and it was a matter of urgent 
necessity to revictual the Cas- 
tillo, Under cover of night and 
of a dreadful storm, the Constable 
was daring enough to advance up 
to the walls of Viana, and suc- 
ceeded in introducing sixty horses 
loaded with grain into the town. 
Beamonte himself, who superin- 
tended the operation, remained on 
the watch on the road to Mendavia. 
Informed too late of this daring 
sally, Caesar gave the alarm, and, 
supposing that some of his men 
were following him, rode straight 
towards the rebels who were retir- 
ing, came up with their rear-guard, 
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and cut down three men with his 
own hand. The Constable saw 
from afar off the horseman, who, 
mounted on a restive horse, and 
separated from ,his party, let him- 
self be carried along in pursuit, and 
struck blow on blow without ceas- 
ing. He therefore detached a few 
men-at-arms of his escort, who, by 
feigning flight, enticed him into a 
ravine, where his followers, who 
would soon have come up, lost 
sight of him. Dismounted and 
alone against five men, Cesar 
fought like a hero, but, having 
been wounded under the arm at 
the outset, he soon fell, covered 
with wounds. His brilliant armour 
having tempted his assailants, they 
stripped him of it and left the 
body there. 

As soon as he saw the breast- 
plate bearing the arms of a prince, 
Beamonte was furious with the men 
because they had not taken its wear- 
er alive, and ordered them to go 
and search for his body. They had 
nearly reached it when they heard 
the shouts of the royal troops, and 
were obliged to turn back ; but in 
their retreat the rebels took with 
them a squire, whom they had 
found wandering about the field of 
battle in a state of great agitation. 
As soon as the armour was shown 
to this prisoner, he burst into tears, 
exclaiming that he had that morn- 
ing armed with it his master, Caesar 
Borgia of France, Duke of Ro- 
magna. There was no time to 
lose, the King of Navarre might 
come up with Beamonte, so the 
latter prudently retreated, leaving 
the squire at liberty. Juanito 
Grasica (that was his name) came 
back to his own party, and guided 
King John of Navarre to the body 
of his brother-in-law. 

Cesar was buried in the church 
of Santa Maria of Viana, where 
a splendid monument was erected 
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to him. On the tomb was en- 
graved this pompous epitaph, com- 
posed by Soria, which became suf- 
ficiently celebrated to figures in the 
Romancero from the year 1511 :— 


«« Aqui tiene poca tierra 
El que Todo lo temia ; 
En este poco se encierra 
El que la paz y la guerra 
Del mundo todo tenia. 
O tu, que vas a buscar 
Cosas dignas de mirar, 
Si lo mayor es mas digno, 
Aqui acabas tu camino: 
De aqui te deves tornar.” } 


Absolutely nothing remains of 
the monument of Valentinois ; 
the place where it stood is only 
known from the descriptions given 
by historians. His very ashes have 
been profaned. The Jesuit father 
Aleson,—the continuer of the 
‘Chronicle of Navarre’ of Moret, 
—who belonged to Viana, and con- 
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sequently had received the tradj- 
tional story on the spot, attributes 
the destruction of the monument 
to a bishop of Calahorra, who 
thought his church defiled by the 
presence of the apostate cardinal. 

According to this tradition, 
which is still current, Ceesar’s re. 
mains were deposited in the street 
which passes in front of the church, 
at the foot of the steps which lead 
to the entrance. The Alcalde of 
Viana having consented, at our 
request, to make excavations at 
this spot, a human skeleton was 
unearthed, protected by a frame- 
work of tiles, uncemented, and 
bearing no inscription. There is 
good reason to believe that we 
have here all that remains of him 
who, in the words of the epitaph 
on his tomb, ‘‘held in his hand 
peace and war.” 

CHARLES YRIARTE. 





1 Here a little earth holds him whom all the world feared; in this narrow 
space is enclosed he who the peace and war of the whole world held in his 
hand. Oh, you who go to seek things worthy of admiration, if the greatest is 
the most worthy, here your journey ends: from here you may turn back. 
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IRISH AFFAIRS AS THEY NOW STAND. 


TuE cause of the Union, and of 
all that is implied in it, has gained 
fresh strength during the last few 
months. The condition of Ireland, 
though still unsettled, shows many 
signs of an auspicious change, what- 
ever partisans may assert to the 
contrary. The forces of anarchy, 
which, it must be borne in mind, 
never controlled more than a fourth 
of the country, in spite of the most 
unscrupulous efforts ever made by 
faction to thwart a Government, 
have been, to a great extent, re- 
pressed, and the National League 
is perceptibly losing its baneful 
hold over its once subject peas- 
antry. The miserable poltroonery 
of the Nationalist chiefs, tongue- 
valiant, but worthless when brought 
to the test, in basely consulting 
their own safety and leaving their 
dupes exposed to the rigour of the 
law, has had a potent effect on the 
Celtic masses; and the utterances 
of Mr Gladstone, shameful as they 
have been, against property, order, 
and law in Ireland, have fallen flat 
on the ears of a people who have 
heard the Gladstonian creed ex- 
pounded by the riff-raff only of the 
great man’s followers.! The self- 
imposed retirement of Mr Parnell, 
the lecturing tours of Mr Dillon, 
with the Channel between him and 
the Crimes Act, the shriekings of 
Mr O’Brien? in jail, and the piti- 
able flight of the lesser fry of the 
League at the news that warrants 
were out against them, have told 


powerfully on the Irish mind; 
and who could listen to the gospel 
of Home Rule, to the wrongs of 
Ireland, and to Saxon oppression, 
Messrs Cobb and Conybeare being 
the orators? The Crimes Act, be- 
sides, is doing its work with effect. 
Slowly but surely offenders against 
it are being caught and punished 
throughout the country; and the 
result is, that the reign of disor- 
der is evidently beginning to pass 
away; that outrage, boycotting, 
and all other forms of agrarian 
conspiracy, are on the decline ; 
that the Plan of Campaign is well- 
nigh baffled ; and that, despite the 
frantic efforts of the League, and 
notwithstanding the fall of prices, 
rents in Ireland are being paid as 
well as in many parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

While law has thus been regain- 
ing its power in Ireland, events 
have greatly impaired what is 
called ‘‘ the Irish cause ’’ in opinion 
here, and have palpably diminished 
Mr Gladstone’s influence. Mr 
Chamberlain’s visit to Ulster has 
shown how all that is civilised in 
that noble province abhors a sur- 
render to the National League, 
and how the sons of the men of 
the Boyne and of Derry would no 
more obey a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment than their fathers obeyed 
Tyrconnell’s Assembly. The mag- 
nificent gathering of the wealth, 
the commerce, and the intelligence 
of the Irish capital, to welcome 





1 Lord Ripon and Mr Morley are, it is said, about to visit Dublin, Could not 
even a failing cause have found a better representation in Ireland ? ; 

* Yet let us not be too hard on the editor of ‘United Ireland,’ He has been 
taught by the highest authority that “law comes to them in a foreign garb.” 
Naturally he objects to a prison dress. We wonder if Mr Childers and Mr 
Morley, who praise this “pure-minded patriot,” have studied the articles of the 


modern Pére Duchésne ? 
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Lord Hartington and Mr Goschen, 
has demonstrated how utterly false 
is the boast that Unionis(s in the 
southern provinces are a handful 
of landlords and their dependants, 
and must have persuaded English- 
men capable of thought, that ele- 
ments of national power like these, 
refusing to blend or being adverse, 
Home Rule simply means the tyr- 
anny of mobs, and Irish nation- 
ality is an audacious fiction. The 
logic of facts, in a word, is dis- 
tinctly proving, by notable ex- 
amples, that there are two Irelands, 
—one Protestant in the main, Teu- 
tonic, and loyal ; the other Romish, 
Celtic, and for ages our foe: and 
England is becoming more and 
more convinced that to betray the 
one and to succumb to the other, 
on a flimsy pretext of national 
right, would not only be a disgrace 
to herself, and fatal perhaps to her 
imperial power, but would prob- 
ably arouse a civil war in Ireland, 
and certainly would, in large parts 
of the island, destroy civilisation, 
order, and freedom. What has been 
witnessed in the midst of London, 
and the occurrences that led up to 
it, have, however, more than any- 
thing else, discredited the Home 
Rule movement, and lessened the 
power of its leading champion. 
The Aolus of Hawarden no doubt 
believed—his belief in himself is 
indeed portentous—that he could 
hold in his hands the blasts of 
anarchy and let them loose as it 
suited his purpose; and for ob- 
viously selfish and party objects, 
he denounced the guardians of 
order and law in Ireland, and suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the worst 
passions against them. But not- 
withstanding his fine moral pro- 
tests, appeals to Irish Jacobinism, 
he found out too late, caused Jaco- 
binism to lift up its head in Lon- 
don ; and his attacks on the magis- 
tracy and the police force in Ire- 
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land quickened into activity the 
dangerous powers of lawlessness 
and disorder, at all times latent in 
the depths of a great city. The 
citizens of that metropolis feel that 
it is due to Mr Gladstone more 
than to any other demagogue, that 
scenes like the Gordon riots might, 
within the last few weeks, have 
spread devastation throughout the 
capital; and though the triumph 
of order has been decisive, the 
struggle in Trafalgar Square will 
not be forgotten, and nothing has 
done more to open the eyes of 
Englishmen to the perils of Home 
Rule, and of countenancing the 
Gladstonian Irish policy. 

The battle, however, has not 
yet been won—nay, its issue must 
be pronounced uncertain—though 
Ireland is in a state of improve- 
ment, and the cause of the Union 
is making progress. The best and 
the soundest parts of the people of 
these realms, curiously coinciding 
almost with those which, two 
centuries and a half ago, upheld 
the rights of Parliamentary Eng- 
land, undoubtedly refuse to aban- 
don Ireland to ‘‘ Parnellism and 
crime,’’ and to break up the Empire. 
Three-fourths probably of Teutonic 
England, a powerful and growing 
minority in Teutonic Scotland, and 
Protestant Ireland almost to a 
man, are as firmly opposed, at the 
present crisis, as they were in the 
days of Laud and Strafford, to 
sinister intrigues to undermine the 
Commonwealth, and to annul the 
fundamental laws of these kingdoms. 
Indisputably, too, an immense ma- 
jority of the respectable, the in- 
dustrious, and the lettered classes 
reject Mr Gladstone’s schemes for 
Ireland, and especially condemn 
his recent conduct. In its fac- 
tiousness, and its reckless attacks 
on the very foundations of law 
and government, that conduct, in 
truth, goes far beyond the intem- 
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rance of Fox in his passionate 
zeal for the French Revolution, 
and his hatred of Pitt, and beyond 
what Bolingbroke dared in his 
struggle with Walpole ; and it can 
be compared in political life only 
to the efforts of the worst Jacobite 
leaders to overthrow the throne 
of William III. by ‘‘ boxing things 
about,” and creating confusion. 
Shakespeare, however, has given 
us the truest prototype of Mr 
Gladstone in this phase of his 
career; and when we read how a 
Pretender! to the Crown made 
allies of the ‘‘ crafty Irish kerne,”’ 
and summoned to his aid Jack 
Cade and his followers, we are 
forcibly reminded of the ambitious 
demagogue, who, in a desperate 
attempt to regain lost power, has 
joined hands with the Parnellite 
crew, and has hounded on the 
“ masses against the classes.’’ It 
adds to our indignation that, in 
his present attitude, Mr Gladstone 
is stultifying his whole public life: 
the submissive supporter of Mr 
Parnell was, a few years ago, his 
vindictive foe; the champion of 
Home Rule was the trusted lieu- 
tenant of a line of statesmen who 
would have died sooner than touch 
the Union; the orator who reviles 
Lord Salisbury’s Government for 
endeavouring to uphold law and 
order in Ireland, persistently car- 
ried out from 1880 to 1885 a 
policy exactly the same in kind, 
but infinitely more severe and 
coercive. To adore what you have 
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burned, and to burn what you 
have adored, may be admissible in 
the case of a barbarian penitent ; 
but it scarcely becomes a veteran 
statesman, especially when this 
amazing conversion was obviously 
due to supposed interest. 

Mr Gladstone, we think, has 
long ago forfeited his title to rank 
among leading statesmen. But he 
is not the less a grave danger to 
England, for he is a demagogue of 
the highest order; and he knows 
how to turn to the very best 
account opinions and_ influences 
which, at the present time, make 
powerfully for his Irish policy. 
The Government cannot dispense 
with the Crimes Act: without 
scruple he misrepresents the law, 
and appeals to trades-union sym- 
pathies here; and he tries to win 
to his side the English love of 
liberty, by asserting what is utter- 
ly untrue, that Ireland is under 
a code of special oppression. A 
conspiracy against the rights of 
landlords is at work in a large 
part of Ireland; and because the 
Executive, from the nature of the 
case, is bound to vindicate and 
maintain these rights, he describes 
it as the harsh agency of an un- 
popular class; lays to its charge 
all that can be urged or invented 
against Irish landlordism, in its 
worst aspects; and for the omis- 
sions or sins of a mere handful of 
men, condemns the whole order of 
Irish landlords, and holds them 
up to contempt and hatred. Mis- 





1 See the soliloquy of York—King Henry VI., Second Part, Act iii. scene 1: 


“Be well assur’d, 


You put sharp weapons in a madman’s hands, 
Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

I will stir up in England some black storm, 
Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven or hell. 
And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious sun’s transparent beams, 


Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw.” 
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statements like these have a potent 
effect on masses ignorant of the 
real facts, and prone to judge a 
‘¢ privileged class”’ severely ; and 
under incitements of this kind, 
crowds of electors may be led to 
believe that these alleged wrongs 
would be no longer possible could 
Ireland obtain ‘‘ constitutional free- 
dom.’”’ Mr Gladstone, too, is a 
very king of sophists, from his 
skill in concealing all that is peril- 
ous and unwise in his Home Rule 
projects under high-sounding and 
plausible language, and in so trick- 
ing them out as to make them at- 
tractive to a generous but ill-in- 
formed democracy. The lessons 


of history prove that Home Rule 
means disorder, and perhaps civil 
war in Ireland, and injury to our 
imperial power and Crown; but 
all this is veiled behind a cloud of 
rhetoric extolling ‘‘ liberty and self- 
government,’’—words justly dear 


to the ears of Englishmen—as a 
panacea for all Irish ills. Nor is 
Mr Gladstone less ingenious in 
making use of fallacies of a dif- 
ferent kind, and praying in aid 
another set of sympathies. ‘‘ Re- 
form in Great Britain’’ is, he re- 
peats, ‘impossible until the Irish 
question shall have been settled ”’ 
in conformity with his peculiar 
notions; and in this way he labours 
to make the interests, the im- 
patience, and the needs of millions 
of men, subserve his Separatist 
Irish policy, or to wear them out 
through hope deferred, and to force 
them to turn for relief to himself. 
With equal boldness he does not 
hesitate, disregarding the public 
professions of years, to bid for the 
support of a large section of voters, 
by offering them what must be 
called bribes, if they will but 
further his Irish schemes. Dis- 
establishment in Wales, and per- 
haps in Scotland, is to be the price 
of this evil compact: and the 
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Church in England, it is hinted 
may even be dealt with, if English 
Dissenters will but remain faithfal, 
All that misrepresentation, rhetor. 
ical skill, keeping back the truth 
and even corrupt artifice, can effect 
to promote the Home Rule policy, 
is, in a word, practised by Mr 
Gladstone unceasingly, and without 
the slightest compunction; and a 
large body of devoted followers, 
carry out zealously the mandates 
of their chief. It is vain to deny 
that these arts of faction, per- 
sistently exercised on the widest 
scale, in an age of not very strong 
convictions, and in the case of a 
huge electorate, which has only 
recently acquired the franchise, 
must have great and far-reaching 
effects; and though Ireland, we 
believe, will never obtain Home 
Rule, the cause of the Union is 
still far from safe, nay, remains ex- 
posed to many kinds of danger. 
All those, therefore, whatever 
their politics, who have made up 
their minds to defend the Union, 
should gird up their loins and 
take part in the conflict. What 
is to be feared is, that Mr Glad- 
stone’s influence—the Granvilles, 


.the Ripons, the Harcourts, the 


Morleys, e¢ hoc genus omne, do 
not count—like the Napoleonic 
legend in France, which, be it 
remembered, led to Sedan—may, 
through the voting power of a 
now huge residuum, enable him 
to return to office, to revolutionise 
Ireland, and to ruin the State. 
To baffle and counteract this de- 
testable policy, should be a main 
object of good citizens ; and much 
may be done, and is being done 
now, by speeches, by lectures, 
and by a most able _press,—the 
‘Times’ has, perhaps, never been 
so masterly,—in spreading infor- 
mation on the Irish question, and 
in appealing to sound and honest 
opinion. The tug of war, how- 
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ever, at least for a time, will have 
its principal centre in the House 
of Commons ; and the party of the 
Union, whether in office or not, 
should study how to defeat the 
Gladstonian tactics. Amidst all 
his doublings and tricks of tongue 
fence, ‘‘the old parliamentary hand”’ 
follows two methods, addresses 
himself to two objects, and labours 
to attain these with untiring 
energy. Borrowing the weapons 
of the Parnellite faction, Mr Glad- 
stone is resolved, as far as in him 
lies, to make one of his predictions 
an accomplished fact, and, in order 
to force Home Rule in England, 
to render it impossible to govern 
Ireland. With this end in view, 
he has allowed his followers to 
paralyse—nay, to degrade, Parlia- 
ment; he, at least, connived at 
the worst kind of obstruction; 
and he has deliberately made at- 
tacks on the law in Ireland, and 
on its ministers of every kind and 
class, unparalleled in the case of a 
British statesman. This was his 
real aim in denouncing the Crimes 
Act as an edict of force without 
a moral sanction, in charging the 
Executive with illegal conduct, in 
sneering at solemn judicial reports, 
in insinuating the worst things 
against the Irish police; and 
though his wild vehemence has 
recoiled on himself? he evidently 
reckoned that arts like these 
would secure the triumph of an- 
archy and the defeat of order. Mr 
Gladstone, again, has announced, 
like an oracle, that so long as Ire- 
land stands in the way, legislation 
for England, Scotland, and Wales, 
however necessary, cannot be hoped 
for; and while he enumerates a 
host of reforms, for which, he hints, 
the country is ripe, he declares 
that until Ireland shall obtain 
Home Rule, not one will be car- 
tied out by Parliament. Some of 
these reforms, we have said, are 
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bribes offered, without scruple, to 
purchase votes wholesale; and 
were Mr Gladstone in power to- 
morrow, we suspect he would not 
set a hand to them, and would say 
that he had been misunderstood 
in his casuist fashion. Others, 
again, are of an extremely Radical 
type, and possible in a distant 
future, but certainly not as affairs 
now stand; and they will obtain 
no countenance from the existing 
Parliament. Some, however, such 
as measures to improve and sim- 
plify the law of the transfer of 
land, to make the dwellings of the 
labouring poor better, and, above 
all, to effect a thorough change in 
the present system of our local 
government, and to place this 
upon sound foundations, are un- 
doubtedly pressing and practical 
needs ; and there is no just reason 
why the existing Government and 
Legislature should not take them 
in hand and carry them out with 
complete success. 

Mr Gladstone’s tactics may ap- 
pear able, but their success depends 
upon one assumption. It would 
be difficult indeed to rule Ireland, 
and reforms for Great Britain 
would, no doubt, be delayed, were 
Parliament to suffer its time to be 
wasted, and its dignity and author- 
ity to be set at nought, by the 
shameless and systematic obstruc- 
tion, never so conspicuous as during 
the last session. But England will 
never permit the noblest of her 
institutions to be thus degraded. 
Lord Salisbury, we rejoice to see, 
has announced that means to abate 
this nuisance will be taken the first 
thing when Parliament meets ; and 
the Ministry will be thoroughly 
upheld by the country. Indepen- 
dently, indeed, of the plain neces- 
sity of enabling the House of Com- 
mons to transact its business, by 
putting an end to factious resist- 
ance, it is essential to the decencies 
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of debate, and to the honour of the 
first Assembly in the world, that 
a check should, once for all, be 
placed on the brutalities of the 
Parnellite faction, and on _ the 
noxious cant of their Gladstonian 
satellites. Messrs Tanner and 
Healy, Messrs Labouchere and 
others, must be kept within bounds 
in a place made for gentlemen. 
Once the change in procedure shall 
have been made—Mr Gladstone, 
the author of this class of reforms, 
will characteristically, we believe, 
oppose it—his policy of mere worry 
will have been baffled, and Parlia- 
ment will be restored to freedom. 
It will then be found that it will 
be not at all an impossible task to 
govern Ireland: the Government 
has only to go on steadily in the 
task to which it is addressing 
itself; to punish crime when it 
lifts its head; to track out and 
break up illegal conspiracies against 
the rights of landlords, and of every 
other class; to put treasonable se- 
dition down, and firmly to repress 
agrarian disorder,—and Ireland will 
be ere long at peace. Nor is there 
the slightest reason for being 
nervous or tender-hearted in en- 
forcing the law; the recent Land 
Act has redressed any grievance 
incidental to the lot of the Irish 
farmer. As Mr Chamberlain has 
remarked, a tenant in Ireland is in 
a position by far better than his fel- 
lows in any part of Great Britain; 
and severity in putting down,a 
scheme of knavish swindling, like 
the Plan of Campaign, is now free 
from all taint of injustice. Ireland, 
it will soon appear, spite of all 
the efforts of the Parnellite and 
Gladstonian allies, will no longer 
be a real impediment to reforms 
in England, Scotland, and Wales ; 
and for our part this will be, we 
hope, an imperial and not an Irish 
session. It is not for us to indi- 


cate what ought to be the reforms 
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to be proposed by the Government; 
but Lord Salisbury, we are happy 
to perceive, has promised that the 
improvement of local government 
will be a chief part of the pro- 
gramme of the Cabinet. A really 
comprehensive and searching meas- 
ure dealing with this vast and 
most difficult subject would cer- 
tainly take up a great deal of 
time, but we hope that an oppor- 
tunity might still be found for 
attempting to carry the other re- 
forms to which we have alluded 
before, especially for facilitating 
commerce in land, and for the 
amelioration of the condition of 
the poor. It is in this last direc- 
tion, to which the sentiment of 
the nation evidently now inclines, 
that legislation should for some 
time proceed ; and Lord Salisbury 
thoroughly understands the sub- 
ject. 

These general considerations con- 
vince us at least, that Irish ques- 
tions ought to be let alone by 
Parliament in the approaching 
session. There are special rea- 
sons to confirm this view, if we 
reflect on the present state of 
Ireland, on the policy which the 
occasion requires, and on the atti- 
tude of Mr Gladstone and his Irish 
allies. The country—at least a 
large part of it—is still in a dis- 
turbed condition ; the National 
League, though scotched, is very 
far from killed; and time is re- 
quired to restore order and to 
re-establish the supremacy of the 
law. To attempt reforms at such 
a juncture, would be to play the 
game of the Parnellite faction, 
and to add fuel to the flame of 
agitation; and reforms would be 
interpreted by the Celtic masses— 
as has been the case during the 
last eight years—to mean simply 
concessions to fear, and would be 
mere incentives to increase dis- 
order. Take, for instance, the 
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very important question of Local 
Government for Ireland, in the 
proper sense, as contradistin- 
guished from National Govern- 
ment, under anything resembling 
a Home Rule Parliament. Though 
not so faulty as it appears to be 
to speculative thinkers ignorant 
of the facts, and though the 
anomalies to be found in it are 
largely due to imperial subsidies, 
still Local Government in Ireland, 
as a whole, undoubtedly rests on 
a narrow basis; County Govern- 
ment is mainly in the hands of 
landlords; and the Central Gov- 
ernment has absolute power over 
a series of departments which 
ought to be, in some measure, 
under popular control. Were Ire- 
land in a normal and peaceful 
state, reform in this province is 
certainly needed, and the middle 
classes, and even the people, ought 
to have a real influence in Local 
Government; though—having re- 
gard to the waste, the abuses, and 
the maladministration which dis- 
grace these centres of Irish Local 
Government, in which the power 
of the popular vote is at present 
dominant— Boards of Guardians, 
Town Commissioners, and the like 
—a reform of this kind would 
make what is bad far worse, 
if property, and especially the 
landed gentry, did not retain a 
full share of authority. But to 
take Irish Local Government in 
hand, and to try to recast it at 
this moment, would be simply to 
quicken into new life disorder 
visibly now subsiding; it would 
furnish Nationalists with fresh 
weapons to assail the rights of 
property, to fleece landlords by 
unjust taxation and other devices, 
and would make sedition more in- 
tense and active; and it would be 
announced to be another decisive 
proof of the omnipotence of the 
Parnellite movement. Lord Salis- 
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bury, we are happy to see, has 
pronounced against any measure 
of the kind ;- and there is an addi- 
tional reason of another sort why 
Irish Local Government should 
not be touched this session. Any 
bill to which Parliament would 
even listen would be scornfully re- 
jected by the Parnellite tribe and 
by their sympathetic Gladstonian 
followers; and Mr Gladstone would 
seize the occasion to mystify the 
country by gorgeous rhetoric about 
Irish nationality and the rights of 
Ireland, the glory of liberty, jus- 
tice, and so forth—the higgledy- 
piggledy of ‘‘a friend of human- 
ity’’—without committing himself 
to any plan of Home Rule. It is 
very important that he should not 
be afforded an opportunity for a 
display of this kind; he should be 
compelled, if possible, to set forth 
his policy for Ireland in distinct 
terms. When shrouded in an im- 
posing veil, this Mokanna of poli- 
tics may delude the multitude; if 
he is made to lift it up, his dupes 
will flee from him. 

Take, again, the question of the 
Irish land, considered by many, 
we think wrongly, to be the only 
important Irish question. The 
reasons appear to us conclusive 
why this subject should be at 
present avoided. In the first 
place, if the agrarian question of 
Ireland is to be solved by land 
purchase, it is impossible to deal 
with it until the value of the land 
shall have been ascertained by the 
Land Commission, and the exist- 
ing rents shall have been read- 
justed: Again, the fund set apart 
for land purchase, under the pres- 
ent law—the Act of Lord Ash- 
bourne—has not yet been even 
nearly exhausted ; and no wonder, 
for Irish tenants are told that, 
if they will obey the National 
League, they will obtain their 
farms at the ‘‘prairie value.” 
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There is, however, a far deeper 
reason why the Irish land prob- 
lem should not be approached just 
now—and that is to be found in 
the profound ignorance, the un- 
certainty, and the vagueness of 
current opinion, or of what is 
called such, on this great subject. 
A hazy idea seems to be dominant, 
though crossed by ideas of an op- 
posite kind, that the State must, 
somehow or other, buy out the 
landlords, and place in their stead 
the tenants as owners; and a huge 
confiscation of the Irish land, and 
a huge bribe of it to the existing 
occupants, is said to be the true 
way to settle the question. How 
this transfer is to be accomplished, 
especially as the general taxpayer 
objects to be made liable for any 
of the cost, the advocates! of the 
scheme do not inform us; but it 
appears to us—though hasty ex- 
pressions of more than one states- 
man seem to give it countenance— 
unnecessary, iniquitous, impolitic 
in the extreme, and, when really 
considered, simply impossible. It 
is unnecessary, because in the 
greater part of Ireland the landed 
classes are not at feud, and landed 
relations are not out of joint; and 
the expropriation of the landlords 
generally throughout the country 
would, in no case, be called for. 
It is iniquitous, because an im- 
mense majority of Irish landlords 
desire to retain their estates, even 
as affairs now stand; and to ex- 
propriate a whole order against 
their will, would be an act simply 
of high-handed wrong, as intoler- 
able as Cromwellian or Elizabethan 
forfeitures. It is impolitic on a 
great variety of grounds, because 
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to drive the landlords from their 
lands and their homes — their 
demesnes, it is urged, would be 
left to them, but few would care 
to retain these—means the banish- 
ment from Ireland of a class of 
men who form an essential ele- 
ment in the national life; because 
this involves the creation of the 
régime of a bureaucracy of the 
harshest type, the very thing 
which is most detested in Ireland, 
as a substitute for the expatriated 
local gentry, at present magis- 
trates, grand jurors, and so forth; 
because such a measure, which 
would cause a shock to property 
universally felt, would give re- 
newed strength to the National 
League, and a complete triumph 
to the Parnellite faction; and be- 
cause, finally, to transfer the land 
of Ireland absolutely to a mass of 
peasants, as the reward of sedition 
and agitation, would be a heavy 
blow to the renown of England, a 
surrender only less base than that 
of the Union—an experiment cer- 
tain to end in failure, and to form 
a body not of contented subjects, 
but a power hostile to English 
rule, and necessarily swayed by 
anti - English sympathies. Last- 
ly, the scheme when looked at is 
not possible. Compensation would 
have to be paid to the land- 
lords; that compensation, say what 
you will, would certainly exceed 
£ 200,000,000. The British tax- 
payer properly protests against 
being made responsible for any 
such sum; and let it not be sup- 
posed that it could be made forth- 
coming from the newly impro- 
priated peasant owners, for they 
would be adjured, and they would 





1 It is ummecessary to notice the audacious solution of Mr Arnold Foster. 
England will never adopt a project of iniquitous taxation which would exasperate 
the whole Irish community, and afford a really powerful argument against the 
Union; and no Minister would venture to propose it. 
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have strong inducements, to re- 
pudiate the obligations they had 
incurred to the State—a foreign, a 
discredited, and an absentee tax- 
gatherer. 

Opinion, however, as we have 
said, seems drifting towards a 
measure of this kind, though Mr 
Bright, who, of all men, has per- 
haps the soundest views on the 
Irish question, has published a 
remarkable protest against it. The 
general expropriation of Irish land- 
lords, and the creation of peasant 
owners wholesale, falls in with 
the aims of the National League 
—a strange reason, Mr Bright 
remarks, for entertaining a scheme 
of the sort. It is favoured by 
doctrinaire sciolists, by Radical 
politicians, and by some states- 
men, on various grounds of sup- 
posed expediency; and it is advo- 
cated by needy and bad Irish land- 
lords, by mortgagees, and by some 
absentee proprietors. It has, there- 
fore, numerous interests on its side ; 
but when we ask for arguments 
in behalf of it, they are of the 
most flimsy and worthless charac- 
ter. They chiefly consist in re- 
peating a shibboleth, that recent 
legislation on the Irish land has 
brought into being ‘‘ dual owner- 
ship’; that ‘‘dual ownership ”’ 
cannot be endured, for it creates a 
confusion and conflict of rights ; 
and that expropriation, therefore, 
and peasant ownership, are the 
only remedy for a state of things 
anomalous and impossible to 
maintain. Every one of these 
premisses is contrary to the fact, 
and an illogical conclusion is drawn 
from them. Mr Gladstone’s Land 
Acts did not create ‘‘ dual owner- 
ship”” in any sense of the word, 
they merely gave the sanction of 
law to usage. ‘* Dual ownership ”’ 
has existed for ages in Ulster, and 
toa certain extent is to be found 


in England. It is perfectly con- 
sistent with the most happy and 
long-established landed relations ; 
and, in any event, it does not 
follow that the only way to redress 
the mischief is to annihilate land- 
lords, and put peasants in their 
place. Yet this really is the pith 
of all that can be urged for a por- 
tentous change which would effect a 
revolution in the Irish land greater 
than any since the Cromwellian 
conquest. Surely capable states- 
men would do well to pause and 
take counsel in this matter, and 
should not hastily adopt a scheme 
inconsiderately put forward in a 
state of public thought unin- 
formed, puzzled, and by no means 
convinced. Those who glibly advo- 
cate a project of this kind, would 
do well to recollect how grievously 
politicians, even of the first rank, 
have, with able thinkers, erred in 
this matter. Confiscation in the 
remote past proved a blight and a 
curse on the Irish land; and even 
in this century most measures to 
improve and change Irish landed 
relations have been, in different 
degrees, failures. We can recol- 
lect how the late Lord Clarendon 
was wont to expatiate on the good 
that would flow from the Irish 
‘*clearances’’ of the great fam- 
ine; we have often heard Lord 
Carlisle’s sweet rhetoric about Ire- 
land ‘‘ being the fruitful mother 
of herds,”’ and not a fitting country 
for poor peasants. In the same 
way both Russell and Peel con- 
curred in seeing in the Encum- 
bered Estates Act an instrument 
to transform the Irish land system, 
and to produce the happiest exist- 
ing results; and Mr Gladstone 
announced that his Land Acts 
were a final settlement of the Irish 
land, ‘‘ irradiated by the divine 
light of justice.’’ Yet clearances 
of tenants, the selling out of land- 
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lords, thirty-seven years ago, at 
nominal prices, and the reforms 
of 1870 and 1881, are at present 
condemned in public opinion ; this 
at least suggests that expropriation 
may be anything but a successful 
policy. 

A bill dealing with the Irish 
land is said, however, to be under 
review, and it is to be introduced 
in the session at hand. We do 
not agree in all respects with Lord 
Salisbury on this important ques- 
tion. He assumes, perhaps, that 
the land war in Ireland is more 
general than it really is; he has not 
perfectly mastered the essential 
fact of Irish land tenure that ‘‘ dual 
ownership’”’ is a long-established 
order of things, and on the whole 
has worked reasonably well; and 
he exaggerates the _ revolution, 
great as it is, wrought in Ireland 
by Mr Gladstone’s Land Acts. 
Mr Bright, we are convinced, has 
grasped the truth more thoroughly 
on this subject ; and were a scheme 
of general expropriation, which 
should impose a charge direct or 
contingent on the taxpayer, be 
brought in by the present Govern- 
ment, we greatly fear it would 
prove fatal to it. To judge, how- 
ever, from Lord Salisbury’s words, 
if, in his opinion, it is expedient, 
to transfer the land on a great 
scale to the Irish peasantry, the 
process ought to be tentative, and 
an affair of time; compulsory 
expropriation of the Irish land- 
lords, he evidently eschews, and 
thinks impossible; and he seems 
to indicate that the plan of the 
Government would mainly consist 
in a large extension of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s system of land purchase, 
—that is, voluntary arrangements 
between landlords and _ tenants. 


We see grave objections even to 
a measure of the kind, if brought 
forward during the next session. 
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It would certainly be resisted by 
Mr Gladstone and his allies in the 
most factious way; but no doubt 
it has nothing in common with 
the projects of wholesale wrong 
we have censured; and possibly 
it may prove a well-designed com- 
promise. Our own opinion, how- 
ever, is, that the Irish Land ques- 
tion ought to be let alone for a 
year or two, for conclusive rea- 
sons ; and :f a general reform shall 
be found necessary, we believe it 
ought to proceed on the lines long 
ago indicated by John Stuart 
Mill,—peasant ownership at per- 
petual rents, payable, not to the 
State but to the present landlords, 
the reversionary rights of these 
having been bought up,—a trans- 
action that now would not be 
costly. Two questions, however, 
connected with Ireland, we con- 
tend, ought to have clear preced- 
ence before any dealing -with the 
Land question. The condition of 
about a million of the Irish poor, 
squatted in hopeless misery on 
patches of the soil in what are 
known as the ‘‘ congested dis- 
tricts,’? ought soon to attract the 
attention of Parliament; this is 
associated with the general ques- 
tion of the humblest classes 
throughout Great Britain, and 
legislation is a necessity of the 
times. The question of Irish 
Education remains; and _ this, 
though fallen out of sight for 
the moment, is, nevertheless, of 
supreme importance. Primary 
education in Ireland rests on a 
system disliked by the Church of 
the people and opposed to popular 
wants and ideas. Intermediate 
education is still far from good ; 
and Trinity College—that is an 
institution in the main Protestant 
—has some privileges as to high 
education, to a _ certain extent 
perhaps invidious. The whole 
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system—and Mr Gladstone com- 
pletely failed to amend and reform 
it~must ere long be placed on the 
solid foundations of justice and 
the goodwill of Irishmen. Lord 
Salisbury’s is the very Govern- 
ment that ought to be able to 
solve the problem, for its sym- 
pathies are in accord in this 
matter with those of nine-tenths 
of the Irish people; and a happy 
solution would do more to break 
up the alliance, already weakened, 
between the Parnellites and the 
Irish Catholic Church, than any 
other measure which can be con- 
ceived. 

Meanwhile, we repeat, let those 
who desise to do their duty to the 
State, stand up for the Union. 
The danger does not consist in 
any weakness in the cause—the 
cause is that of the honour and 
the power of England ; it consists 
in the arts of an ambitious dem- 
agogue, and in the credulity 
of a democracy lately invested 
with power. To the eye of reason, 
of sound sense, of knowledge, the 
Union ‘‘holds the field”’ against 
all devices to destroy the bonds 
that connect these kingdoms; and 
nothing, perhaps, is more significant 
of Mr Gladstone’s short-sighted 
rashness than his extraordinary 
boast that his scheme of Home 
Rule, now repudiated by himself 
and his followers, stood unassail- 
able in the domain of politics. 
We recommend this author of 
projects to revolutionise the estate 
of these realms, who, in the age of 
Cavour and of Bismarck, has tried 
to break up our imperial unity— 
who, in his unscrupulous struggle 
for power, has sought to nullify 
the work of Pitt in Ireland, that 
of Somers in Scotland, that of the 
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Tudors in Wales—if he ever looks 
back at that paper plan for creating 
a new order of things in Ireland, 
believed by himself to be the per- 
fection of wisdom, but blown to 
atoms in the wholesome air of 
debate,—to recollect the words in 
which Shakespeare describes what 
it is' to attempt to build up a 
state, and foolishly to meddle with 
an established commonwealth :— 


«In this great work, 

(Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom 
down, 

And set another up), should we survey 

The plot of situation, and the model; 

Consent upon a sure foundation ; 

Question surveyors; know our own 
estate, — 

How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify in paper, and in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of 
men: 

Like one who draws the model of a 
house 

Beyond his power to build it; who, 
half through, 

Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created 
cost, 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter’s  tyr- 
anny.” 


Mr Gladstone’s scheme of Home 
Rule is dead—that is, so long as it 
suits his purpose; but any feasible 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland 
that would create anything like 
a National Parliament, would be 
ruinous alike to herself and the 
empire. It does not require Mr 
Dicey’s book—admirable as it is 
as a philosophic argument—to de- 
monstrate that, were we to make 
Ireland a colony with a consti- 
tution like that of Victoria, of 
Canada, or other remote depen- 
dencies, tyranny and civil discord 
would certainly follow, the condi- 





1 Henry 1V.—Part II., Act i. scene 3. 
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tions of the case being what they 
are, with probable reconquest in 
the near distance. On the other 
hand, to federalise the three king- 
doms, and to give Ireland what is 
calied State rights, would not only 
lead to the same results, but 
would utterly subvert the polity 
of these realms, and would fatally 
weaken the power of the common- 
wealth. History in this matter 
is an unerring guide; and history 
has taught, by striking examples, 
what Home Rule for Ireland 
really means. Charles I. betrayed 
England in 1643, and handed over 
Ireland to a National League of 
confederate and mainly Popish 
rebels; and civil war, the ruin of 
the loyal colonists, the scaffold at 
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Whitehall, and the vengeance of 
Cromwell, were the consequences 
felt down to our time. James II, 
took the same fatal course, and 
the tale of wrong and disaster 
was again told; and Home Rule, 
under Grattan’s Parliament, de- 
voted as it was to the British con- 
nection by interest, by sympathy, 
and by hundreds of ties, ended 
in the Rebellion of 1798. Let 
Englishmen, then, be upand doing ; 
and many as are the difficulties in 
their way, caused by ignorance, 
obstruction, and the arts of adema- 
gogue—heavy as will be the strain 
on their patience and firmness—let 
them keep the heritage of their 
greatness unimpaired. 
AN IrisH LIBERAL, 
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EAGERLY as we have been expect- 
ing the conclusion of Mr King- 
lake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
now that it has come, we are in- 
clined to regret it. Not only is it 
the close of a great historical work, 
but of what, from the picturesque 
point of view, is a sensational 
romance, rich in dramatic events, 
as in profound studies of character. 
In these days of high pressure, 
when momentous European cam- 
paigns are summarily settled in 
seven days, or have dragged, at 
the longest, through a summer and 
a winter, writers on military events 
have fallen in with the prevailing 
fashion. The historical strategist 
follows hard on the special war 
correspondent, who has been scrib- 
bling or telegraphing against time. 
Being first in the field is the 
primary consideration; in the race 
against rivals, exactitude in facts 
is inevitably sacrificed to rapidity 
of execution ; and although we have 
had many brilliant war-books of 
permanent value from foreigners as 
well as countrymen of our own, 
the most of them must have taken 
higher rank as standard authorities 
had they been more carefully veri- 
fied and more deliberately matured. 
Mr Kinglake has gone on a dif- 
ferent system. Refined and severe 
in his searching self-criticism, it 
was his opinion that before a 
dispassionate arbiter can decide 
conscientiously, he must weigh all 
that has been advanced by conflict- 
ing authorities. No man should 
know better how hard it is to get 
at the veritable facts in recent 
war history, when actual combat- 
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ants and patriotic partisans per- 
petuate bitter animosities, when 
calmer onlookers merely catch faint 
glimpses of the battle-fields through 
the cannon-smoke, and when the 
most intelligent of students seem 
to be hopelessly at variance. So 
Mr Kinglake has patiently con- 
centrated his powers on the work, 
which will be a worthy memorial 
of one of the most dramatic of 
modern campaigns. Those who 
may differ from his ideas and de- 
ductions cannot dispute his can- 
dour. He has read, marked, and 
digested everything of importance 
which has been written on the 
subject. Nor has he confined him- 
self to a mere chronicle of the 
campaigning and the councils of 
war—of siege, sap, and storm, and 
heroic endurance under suffering. 
His is the most lucid and com- 
prehensive picture of European 
politics and politicians at an emi- 
nently critical time. He has care- 
fully disentangled the intricate 
threads of State policy, as he has 
followed the vibrations of. ‘‘The 
Balance of Power,’’ as they an- 
swered to national interests, or 
more often to personal ambitions. 
He has painted a gallery of highly 
finished portraits, which may pos- 
sibly seem sometimes over-coloured, 
but which have nevertheless been 
acknowledged for striking resem- 
blances of a wide range of per- 
sonalities. Lord Raglan, of course, 
stands out as the central figure in 
the volumes, which are in great 
measure his biography; although 
Todleben, in the fertile audacity 
of his conceptions, and in the as- 
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tute determination with which he 
worked steadfastly onwards to his 
aims, seems to tower by ahead and 
shoulders above his antagonists. 
But in the crowded canvases 
of these eight volumes, all the 
potentates and political celebrities 
of Europe are grouped with an 
instinctive regard to effect and 
perspective. In the foreground 
we have the Crimean Chersonese, 
with its battle-fields, the scene of 
the siege operations, and the im- 
mediate lines of communication. 
In that foreground, too, are the 
gallant soldiers who did the hard 
fighting on either’side, the naval 
commanders, the chiefs of divi- 
sions or of corps d@’armée, who 
personally directed the operations ; 
while behind them again, above 
the multitude of statesmen, diplo- 
matists, and courtiers, loom the 
figures of the premiers and the 
autocratic potentates who * were 
holding and playing the fateful 
cards. An endless panorama of 
portraiture it is! The imperious 
Nicholas; the scheming and subtle 
Louis Napoleon; the Sultan, sub- 
mitting reluctantly to the ‘‘ Great 
Eltchi,’’ who dominated the doubt- 
ful Ottoman policy by sheer deter- 
mination of will; our most famous 
English statesmen, from Lord 
Aberdeen to Lord Palmerston ; the 
entourage of the French President 
or Emperor, from St Arnaud to 
Pélissier ; with such relatively sub- 
ordinate actors as the Austrian Em- 
peror, the Prussian King, the reck- 
less Re Galantuomo, and the far- 
sighted and unscrupulous Cavour. 
The author of ‘Eothen’ is no longer 
a young man, but years have done 
nothing to dull his animation. It 
seems to us marvellous that a 
painstaking student, who has re- 
signed himself conscientiously to 
the drudgery of laborious investi- 
gation, should have maintained his 
enthusiasm for one subject through 
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sO many years, and write his labo. 
rious history out to the end with 
undiminished pains and with un- 
flagging vivacity. 

His last volume, dilating on the 
Winter Troubles, was melancholy 
reading. The Allies, after win- 
ning a great battle, found them- 
selves almost worse off than before, 
Things were tending inevitably 
to the bad, and their brilliant 
victory could do little for them. 
On the contrary, it had over. 
crowded the hospitals and am- 
bulances, already full to  over- 
flowing. The absence of decent 
sanitary arrangements aggravated 
the increasing mortality. England 
had tardily awakened to the suffer- 
ings of her soldiers, but it was 
impossible for the moment to do 
more than mitigate the evils which 
were the outcome of mistakes and 
routine. The ranks had _ been 
thinned by battle and disease, and 
there were no adequate reserves to 
replenish them. The stores and 
supplies which should have kept 
the soldiers in tolerable health and 
comfort had been either mislaid or 
never forwarded. The difficulties 
of dragging things to the front were 
almost insuperable to men who were 
grievously overworked, and who, 
in many cases, ought to have been 
invalided. So the curtain rises in 
the seventh volume, on ‘‘ the mor- 
row of Balaclava,’ upon an army 
that had been suffering in mora 
as in physique. The leaders, with 
the rank and file, had been doomed 
to disappointment, and they were 
alike irritable and _ impatient. 
After the misery of the protracted 
winter, the circumstances might 
well excuse their murmuring. Even 
the common soldiers had begun 
to realise that after the Alma 
they might have marched straight 
into Sebastopol. Burgoyne and 
the other scientific advisers 
decided differently, and the com- 
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manders had listened to the coun- 
sels of apparent prudence rather 
than sagely risk Ze tout pour le tout. 
To be sure, they had this to say 
in extenuation, that they were 
assured that the fortress, when 
assailed in force, could offer no 
prolonged resistance. But they 
had forgotten the chapter of acci- 
dents, and necessarily they had 
neglected to reckon with Todleben. 
The whole gist and meaning of 
these concluding volumes is, that 
Todleben modified the entire 
course of the war, if he could not 
actually avert the upshot. It was 
Todleben’s audacious genius, with 
his inexhaustible fertility of re- 
source, that baffled the cut-and-dry 
calculations of the Allies by repel- 
ling attack with aggression. 

The seventh volume begins by 
vividly depicting what was vir- 
tually a turning of the tables. 
The Allies had been brought to 
a dead-lock before Sebastopol, and 
in besieging the place they were 
threatened, if not positively be- 
leagured. So serious did the 
. chiefs deem the situation, that 
they diverted much of the labour 
of their enfeebled forces to fortify- 
ing the camp against Russian field- 
armies. Mr Kinglake points out 
that, even had they been stronger 
in numbers, their position was ex- 
tremely critical, according to the 
recognised rules of war. 


“They had been guided into their 
troubles by accomplished, highly 
skilled engineers, but of those there 
were none who at first saw whither 
their counsels were tending. ... By 
great scientific advisers they had been 
not only led by degrees into what was 
an ugly predicament, but also into 
open rebellion against the first pre- 
cepts of Science... . They indeed 
might still be preparing the means of 
some future attack, but meanwhile, 
they found themselves thrown upon 
the defensive, and this too, under 
conditions of a perilous kind; for 
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whilst closely cooped in aswe saw, on 
the land side, they stood with their 
backs to a shore overhung by precip- 
itous cliffs; and tacticians all know 
that to have to accept battle from a 
powerful enemy without enjoying due 
freedom of movement towards the rear, 
is to be in a sort of predicament which 
is adverse’ to the hope of a victory, and 
makes defeat utter ruin.” 


On calm reflection, and with 
fuller information, after sad ex- 
periences that were sure to con- 
tinue, they stood committed to a 
siege, and had no choice but to go 
forward with it. But now the 
most pressing consideration with 
the assailants was to protect them- 
selves from probable attacks. The 
fiercely contested battle of Inker- 
man had been a warning; for they 
might possibly be overwhelmed at 
any moment by armies of unknown 
strength. There was one special 
feature which, we think, Mr King- 
lake fails to note, that spies could 
seldom be employed with success, 
and it was almost impossible to 
obtain reliable information as to 
the force or positions of the enemy. 
So the Allies were busying them- 
selves with the defensive works ; 
and owing to the situation assigned 
them in the siege, the brunt of the 
labour had fallen upon the Eng- 
lish. They were striving to push 
trenches and parallels towards the 
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a stony soil that was wellnigh 
impracticable, while at the same 
time they were throwing up earth- 
works behind their lines. Mr 
Kinglake brings out in forcible 
relief the heroic endurance of 
the feeble English contingent, 
which scarcely equalled in strength 
one of Canrobert’s strongest divi- 
sions. Beyond the hard labour 
with spade and pickaxe, in the 
day they had often to do duty as 
beasts of burden, dragging rations 
and ammunition from Balaclava to 
the front, ‘‘over miles and miles 
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of deep quagmire.’’ In place of 
restful nights, they had continu- 
ous and excessive outpost duty, 
for an aggresive enemy kept them 
always on the alert. They were 
poorly fed and miserably clothed, 
so that ‘‘the exigencies of siege- 
work and continuous strife with 
the enemy,”’ were ‘‘ superadded to 
the bare task of living or painfully 
trying to live.’’ It must have 
gone badly with us had Todleben 
realised how warfare and work had 
exhausted our army. 

For there was one chief element, 
as we said, which the Allies had 
necessarily omitted from their cal- 
culations, when hesitating between 
immediate assault and scientific 
approaches. They had not reck- 
oned with the military genius 
which Providence had commission- 
ed to take charge of the defence. 
Thanks to one of the hazards that 
make war a game of chance as 
much as skill, the comparatively 
unappreciated gifts of the great 
engineer were utilised for his 
country at that critical moment. 
Todleben did not waste a day, and 
his far-sighted plans were formed 
from the first. From the first he in- 
spired something of his own spirit 
into a demoralised and desponding 
garrison ; he made the most of great 
resources in men and material: as 
he never forgot for a moment that 
he was defending a fortress which 
was assailed but never blockaded. 
More than once subsequently his 
arsenals were replenished, when 
he had been stinting the shot and 
measuring out the powder. But 
for his immediate purposes the re- 
sources were ample. There was 
almost a superfluity of guns and 
ammunition, for 1900 cannon be- 
longing to the fleet, with adequate 
ammunition, were at his disposal. 
He had to land those stores and 
shift his guns to new positions: 
he had to repair dilapidated forti- 
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fications, and set himself to the 
construction of new  outworks, 
But he could command any num. 
ber of sturdy labourers, fairly fed 
and comfortably housed, whoe 
physical strength under equal con- 
ditions would have been superior to 
that of Frenchmen or Englishmen, 


“It was with these vast advan. 
tages, wielded by consummate genius, 
that the formidable colonel of Sap. 
pers proved able to work his wonders, 
Not even neglecting that quiet, that 
unmolested ‘ North Side’ which a less 
wary man might have judged to be 
exempt from all risk, he converted 
Sebastopol into a mighty fortress pre. 
pared for the fight at all points, and 
defended on the land side alone by 
great guns already numbering no less 
than 700, with besides all the lesser 
artillery held ready at every apt spot 
to confront storming columns with 
round-shot, or to greet them whena 
little more near with his favourite 
salutes of mitrail.” 


Those strictly defensive works 
were his first concern ; but Todle- 
ben’s system of defence was based 
upon scientific aggression. He 
seized at once upon the weak‘ 
points of his position ; he resolved 
to secure them so far as possible 
by advance and menace. Nothing 
can be more deeply interesting to 
students of military history than 
the disclosure of secrets, which, had 
they been unseasonably revealed, 
would have been of priceless value 
to opposing generals, and must 
have materially affected the for- 
tunes of nations. It was a happy 
thing for the Allies, as we have 
already remarked, that Todleben 
did not realise the English weak- 
ness. On the other hand, had 
Canrobert appreciated the causes of 
those anxieties which Todleben has 
disclosed in his book, he would 
have pushed the siege in very dif- 
ferent fashion, and would have had 
his hands effectually strengthened 
against the paralysing pressure 
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from the Tuileries. Todleben was 
doing his utmost, but he was de- 
spondent as to the result. He 
did not believe that with all his 
exertions he could make Sebastopol 
safe against an attack, even in the 
crippled condition of the Allies. 


“He still confessed that he had a 
weak point in his armour which could 
not by art be made good. He knew 
indeed that the troops defending his 
Flagstaff Bastion might be supported 
by such strong appliances as would 
enable them, if they chose, to ‘die 
hard’; and to that end amongst many 
others he bent his designs, never 
ceasing to provide for the Work, and 
for all the groud near its gorge such 
doubled, such trebled, such quad- 
rupled means of resistance that the 
assailants on the day of the struggle 
must either recoil from the venture, 
or dearly buy their conquest with 
blood ; but he believed that with all 
his resources he could not defend the 
threatened Bastion against a deter- 
mined attack; whilst, moreover, he 
judged that the loss of the Work 
would so split the Sebastopol de- 
fences as to ensure the fall of the 
place.” 


On that settled conviction the 
story of these volumes turns; for 
Todleben, working comparatively 
in the light, was enabled, by the 
science of his counter-attacks, to 
impose his will on the allied opera- 
tions. The Flagstaff Bastion be- 
ing the weak point in the defence, 
he set himself to secure it, or at 
least to delay any serious assault. 
It was the French who threatened 
the Bastion, and consequently to 
the French his immediate atten- 
tion was directed. He had mined 
the battery in case of the worst, 
80 that it could be blown into ‘the 
air in the event of its being carried; 
he had pushed forward lines of 
tifle-pits, from which the fatigue- 
Parties were being perpetually 
galled; and he met the subter- 
taneous approaches with counter- 
saps, as he effected noctural 


‘¢logments’”’ behind hastily turned 
earthworks, which, being covered 
by a concentrated cannon-fire, could 
only be captured with heavy loss. 

While the siege operations were 
in suspense, and time and circum- 
stances seemed to be conspiring in 
favour of Todleben, an event oc- 
curred which sent a shock through 
Europe, although it had no imme- 
diate effect on the course of the 
war. The Czar had died almost 
suddenly, asit was said, ‘‘ for want 
of heart-power.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ as Mr 
Kinglake remarks, ‘‘ ‘ want of heart- 
power,’ we know, is a kink of 
bodily ailment not unfrequently 
brought on by grief; and thus, 
putting all together, we see that 
the Palace accounts of this illness 
are consistent, so far as they go, 
with the commonly accepted belief 
—the belief that it sprang from 
a sense of humiliation, entailing 
bitter anguish of mind.” Mr 
Kinglake finds the immediate 
cause of the fatal illness, in the 
humiliating repulse of the Rus- 
sians from Eupatoria by Omar 
Pasha and his Turks. Possibly it 
may be thought that he exagger- 
ates; but he suggests that ‘‘ the 
Czar Nicholas still felt it acutely 
as another of the humbling blows 
dealt him by those very Turks 
whom he had loved to imagine 
less warlike than his own highly 
disciplined troops.” In any case, 
it was the conclusion of the match 
to which Nicholas had challenged 
the ‘‘ Great Eltchi,’’ the prelimin- 
aries of which were so graphically 
painted in Mr Kinglake’s earlier 
volumes. 


“In that pregnant time of a former 
year when the question between con- 
tinued peace and eventual war still 
hung in a trembling balance, Lord 
Stratford one day at Therapia re- 
ceived a communication from Dundas 
which—read as he knew how to read 
it—imported the ending of doubt— 
imported the—not yet immediate but 
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—sure approach of war. Then, whilst 
yet in the presence of one who had 
come in all haste with a duplicate of 
the Admiral’s words, he fell into a 
mood so abstracted as to be pacing 
up and down the long room with the 
air of a man half forgetting that he 
was not alone, who, although he al- 
lowed a few words to drop from his 
lips, was still rather intent on re- 
flection than wishing to make his 
thoughts known. With something 
of sadness he said: ‘Well, well, 
there'll be war; the Emperor has 
chosen to make this a personal ques- 
tion against me, and he must take the 


consequences. 


The menacing prediction, partly 
regretful, partly vindictive, had 
been fulfilled; yet Mr Kinglake 
goes on to say from his personal 
knowledge, that the imperious Am- 
bassador had sympathised with a 
kindred spirit in the overbearing 
autocrat. ‘The Ambassador had 
always acknowledged the best, the 
noblest qualities of his Imperial 
adversary, regarding him ever as 
one who, by Russians with Russian 
ideas, might well be revered and 
admired.”” From the melancholy 
end of the Czar, the historian 
draws the moral of a retributive 
justice reaching the most highly 
placed culprits. With the troubles 
of the mind reacting on the body, 
his pride had been sufficiently 
humbled to explain the failure of 
heart-power. 


“From that fatal hour in 1853, 
when he despatched Prince Mentschi- 
koff to the Porte, he had been en- 
countering a lengthened series of 
reverses both diplomatic and warlike ; 
had been publicly forced to disgorge 
that ‘ material guarantee,’ as he called 
it, which he had ostentatiously seized ; 
had been defeated on the Alma, de- 
feated at Inkerman; had so quickly 
repressed his outrageous, though not 
steadfast pride, as to be treating 
already for peace with invaders close 
fastened on Russia; and now writh- 
ing under the agony of a military 
discomfiture once more inflicted upon 
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him by the valorous Turks—whom 
he had thought he could venture to 
scorn—he died, it seems, at the least, 
from ills due to his sense of disgrace, 
a humbled, coerced, and even disci. 
plined man, believed by some who 
well knew him to be conquered in 
mind, and yearning to end the war 
on almost heart-breaking terms,” 


Nicholas had been notoriously 
inclining to peace on any possible 
terms that would have saved his 
dignity; and it seemed to super- 
ficial observers that his death 
might be the end of the war. 


’ Those who were shrewder recog- 


nised that peace had for the time 
become impracticable. The paci- 
fic disposition of the new Emperor 
compelled him to prosecute hostili- 
ties; for ‘*a Czar more gentle than 
Nicholas might scarcely have power 
enough to make his subjects con- 
tent with a plainly inglorious peace.” 

The situation, on the accession 
of Alexander, was a strange one. 
A simple Colonel of Engineers— 
through the sheer recognition of 
his genius and moral ascendancy— 
was not only directing the defence 
of Sebastopol, but was practically 
in command of the Russian armies. 
As he chose to play his cards, his 
military superiors must follow suit. 
Already, and following up his sub- 
terraneous operations, he had ne- 
cessarily shown his hand to the 
French. He had made up his 
mind that the Malakoff was the 
key to the Flagstaff Bastion, and 
that the Malakoff must be pro- 
tected by fortifying ‘‘the Mame- 
lon.’”” The Mamelon was a bare 
mound to the front of the French 
works, of which a clear-sighted 
strategist in charge of the attack 
should have promptly assured him- 
self. One morning the French 
awakened to a disagreeable sur- 
prise. 

“Looking out in the early morning 
—the morning of the 22d of February 
—from their works of ‘ approach’ on 
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Mount Inkerman, the French descried 
a new object which excited at first 
curiosity, then graver attention, but 
still, it would seem, did not cause any 
anxious foreboding of evil. What 
they saw was a white-looking circlet 
or loop which somehow had come to 
appear on the ground lying north- 
west before them. 

«Portending, as we now so well 
know, a fresh and mighty develop- 
ment of the enemy's defensive re- 
sources, and—by consequence—a 
long, long frustration of all the be- 
sieger’s fond hopes, this white cir- 
clet flung round a knoll on the north- 
western side of Mount Inkerman did 
not instantly show its full import to 
even the most skilled observers.” 


Yet that beginning of works on 
the Mamelon was but a more ad- 
vanced stage of the plan Todleben 
had already been developing. It 
was with the design of defending 
the Mamelon that he had been 
checking the French approaches. 
Now that he had shown his game, 
he knew he must be prepared to 
repel attacks above ground as well 
as beneath. He fully expected an 
assault in force, and the English 
were looking for it likewise. To 
leave the Russians free to fortify 
the approaches to the Mamelon 
“seemed almost the same as aban- 
doning the main design of the 
siege.”’ So strongly was Burgoyne 
convinced of it, that he drew up a 
memorandum, which was submit- 
ted to Canrobert by Lord Raglan. 
Canrobert rested his objections to 
an attempt which seemed easy, on 
the probability that any inter- 
ference with the Russian works 
would provoke a general engage- 
ment under conditions that must 
be disadvantageous. Carrying that 
argument to its conclusion meant 
practically the paralysis of the 
siege. For how, asks Mr King- 
lake, could Sebastopol be taken 
without undertaking some act of 
aggression ? : 

Naturally, Lord Raglan did not 


admit the validity of Canrobert’s 
reasons, and he was mystified by 
the French inactivity. It was 
the Russians in place of the 
French who were forcing the 
fighting—risking the night attack 
which cost them many men. In 
reality, Mr Kinglake makes it 
clear that the unfortunate Canrob- 
ert could hardly help himself. He 
was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. Noone then suspected the 
real reasons which restrained him, 
and his position was as false as it 
was trying. The solution is to be 
found in the Imperial State Papers 
which have been published with 
the willing permission of the Re- 
public. The French Emperor was 
persuaded that he had inherited 
the military genius of his uncle, and 
had set his ambition on taking the 
actual command of a French army 
on active service. His theory was, 
that if Sebastopol was to be taken, 
it must be invested; and the in- 
vestment must be preceded by 
extensive field operations. It must 
be confessed that his idea was in- 
spired or adopted by one of the 
most competent of his generals. 
From his point of view he was 
fortunate in finding a zealous and 
conscientious emissary in General 
Niel, who was despatched to the 
camp on a special mission. It 
was the presence of Niel that had 
crippled Canrobert. But it was 
characteristic of the Emperor’s 
underhand modes of dealing, that 
for a considerable time the pres- 
sure brought to bear on the French 
Commander-in-Chief, though suf- 
ficiently persistent, was indirect. 
Even Canrobert for a time was 
kept in the dark as to his master’s 
ulterior schemes, for Niel was con- 
tent to throw his weight into the 
scale against any active opera- 
tions; and when the truth was 
tardily disclosed to Canrobert, he 
was forbidden to communicate it 
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to Lord Raglan. Thus the siege 
operations were arrested, if not 
suspended, through three critical 
months ; deliberately prepared op- 
portunities were wantonly neglect- 
ed; lives were being thrown away 
in futile attacks ; and all the time 
Lord Raglan was left to believe 
that his colleague was faithful to 
their understandings, and was seri- 
ously pushing the siege. Surely 
Mr Kinglake is justified in assert- 
ing that ‘* concealment of the pith 
of Niel’s mission from our Govern- 
ment and from Lord Raglan shows 
the stain .of revolting disloyalty.”’ 
Nor was that the last or even the 
worst consequence of the Emperor’s 
inteference. It was in obedience 


to his peremptory commands that 
the first Kertch expedition was 
recalled; and, in Mr Kinglake’s 
opinion, had the entrance to the 
Sea of Azof been forced early in 
the spring, it would have influ- 


enced the issue of the peace nego- 
tiations at Vienna and brought the 
war to an end. Indeed it is im- 
possible to say what might have 
been the ultimate event, had not 
the too complacent Canrobert been 
replaced by the masterful Pélissier. 
Perhaps Pélissier was the only 
man in the French army who was 
strong-willed enough to set his 
master at defiance, but who, never- 
theless, had so much popularity 
with his comrades that it was 
difficult, and even dangerous, to 
remove him. 

We know now that the bloody 
April bombardment was predes- 
tined to be barren of results. 
Opposed by General Niel, it was 
apparently undertaken by Canro- 
bert in deference to the general 
surprise at his inactivity and the 
feeling that ‘‘something must be 
done.”” The purpose of that tre- 
mendous cannonade was to prepare 
openings for the assaults from 
which the French were being re- 
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strained by Niel’s secret instruc. 
tions. We have seen that Todle. 
ben regarded the Flagstaff Bastion 
as indispensable to the safety of 
Sebastopol. After an enormous 
expenditure of shot and shell, the 
Bastion lay shattered and exposed, 
and, nevertheless, . Canrobert ‘re. 
frained from attacking it, even at 
the risk of mutiny in his ranks, 
Yet Todleben has left it on record, 
that ‘‘ the French might have ad. 
vanced to the assault of this 
Bastion with an absolute certainty 
of success, and this so much the 
more since they found themselves 
at a distance from it of only some 
hundred paces.”’ 

The futile bombardment must 
have been a magnificent spectacle, 
for nearly a thousand of the old- 
fashioned guns were incessantly 
exchanging broadsides. nd it 
gave occasion for one of the most 
magnificent of the many displays 
of heroism which Mr Kinglake has 
narrated in his volumes. The in- 
cidents are all the more deserving 
of notice that, owing to an unlucky 
series of mischances, the gallant 
service of the hero has never re- 
ceived public recognition. Fore- 
most of the advanced batteries was 
No. VII. of our left attack. It lay 
so low as to be commanded by the 
frowning semicircle of the enemy's 
most formidable batteries. For it- 
self, it was scarcely more than a 
straight and shallow trench, protec- 
ted by a low parapet of sand-bags. 
The embrasures were as yet unpro- 
tected by mantlets; yet, with the 
proviso that fire should not be 
opened till mantlets were supplied, 
Captain Oldershaw had orders from 
his superior officer to fight this for- 
lorn advanced post, with its four 
feeble guns, to extremity. No. VII. 
was not even supported by guns im- 
mediately in its rear, for no pieces 
had been mounted in No. VIII. The 
fight of the 13th April was opened 
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by a cannon-shot from the Flag- 
staff, that tore its way into No. VII. 
That first projectile exposed the 
flimsiness of the defences. The 
sand-bags were hurled among the 
handful of gunners. The sergeant, 
tossed in the air and shattered by 
the shot, prayed his captain to 
draw a pistol and put an end to 
his misery. The gunners might 
well have been dismayed by this 
sign of what they might expect, 
when their battery became the 
centre of a converging cannonade, 
On the contrary, like their com- 
mander, they took the shot as a 
challenge, permitting them to open 
fire, although without the shelter 
of mantlets. 


“The gunners that Oldershaw saw 
now awaiting his orders were men 
angry indeed, yet rejoicing in the 
sudden escape from delay, men de- 
voutly intent on a purpose, men elate 
with the sense of having vengeance— 
swift vengeance—in their own, in 
their very own hands, men hardly 
moving their lips except for some 
such brief utterance as, ‘Now then 
we'll give it ’em,’ but looking intently 
to their chief for the pregnant mono- 
syllable, ‘Load!’ and almost antici- 
pating his word of command by has- 
tening to strip off their coats, and— 
with something of truculent careful- 
ness—rolling up, every man, his shirt- 
sleeves, to bear the arms for hard 
work,” 


Within a few minutes after No. 
Vil. had answered, it was engaged 
with five of the enemy’s batteries, 
and was the immediate target of 
twenty heavy guns. Under such 
unequal conditions as had never 
been foreseen, the artillerymen 
were none the worse for the ab- 
sence of the mantlets, which 
might have choked the embras- 
ures and filled the battery with 
wreck. So well sustained was 
the fire, from behind defences that 
were almost illusory, that the 
“Crow’s Nest’’ battery was si- 
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lenced—‘‘ its disabled guns stood 
tilted up, making public confes- 
sion of ruin.’’ Seeing the mischief 
that the inconspicuous No. VII. 
had wrought, the enemy’s fire be- 
came heavier and hotter. Almost 
by a miracle, three of the guns were 
undisabled, but it was difficult to 
find unwounded men to work them. 


“Great and greater with every min- 
ute was the havoc thenceforth bein 
wrought in his hugely overmatche 
battery. Soon, another of his guns 
was disabled; and—insatiate of de- 
struction—the enemy's mighty ship 
cannon-balls never ceased to come 
crashing in at a rate computed by 
some at no less than ten in the minute. 

“He who happily escaped actual 
contact with one of these missiles 
might still not escape its power, for 
the sand-bags set going by round-shot 
struck and swept men before them 
with a terrible violence, inflicting now 
and then what at first might be easily 
taken for death-blows, and leaving a 
man for the time in an utterly pros- 
trate state.” 


Shell began to follow shot. The 
shells tearing open the magazines, 
exploded the powder-boxes; great 
rents were torn in the partial roof- 
ing; the parapet was little but a 
heap of ruins. ‘‘My poor little 
battery,’’ wrote Oldershaw, ‘‘ was 
literally swept away.’’ But he had 
been ordered to work his battery 
to extremity; the few survivors 
neither struck work nor grumbled ; 
and they were still serving their 
one undisabled gun, when, after a 
five hours’ conflict, a superior offi- 
cer sent to ‘‘survey’’ the battery, 
pronounced it ‘‘untenable,’’ and 
directed a retreat. That isolated 
incident shows the quality of men, 
selected for service in the ordinary 
course of things, and not invited 
to volunteer for a desperate piece 
of duty. Well may Mr Kinglake 
add, that if the sanction of com- 
mand had been wanting, through- 
out at least the latter half of the 
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conflict, the persistency of Older- 
shaw was chivalry rather than 
war. 

The lives of the gallant gunners 
in No. VII. were practically sacri- 
ficed, although examples of heroism 
of the kind do much for the moraz 
of an army. But the interference 
of the French Emperor, which be- 
came more perniciously embarrass- 
ing with the establishment of tele- 
graphic communications, continued 
to hamper the allied operations. 
We need hardly advert to the 
French plans accepted in our War 
Office, by which Lord Raglan was 
tantalised with the fallacious pro- 
mise of relief from the weary siege- 
work; with the command of a 
force in the field which should 
secure the investiture of the for- 
tress. The. plans proved hope- 
lessly fallacious, because they were 
founded on false premisses. The 
Turks refused to be shifted about 
as pawns on the Imperial chess- 
board. Even had they consented, 
the French commander must have 
refused the responsibility of main- 
taining the siege with diminished 
numbers, and incalculable reduc- 
tion in the quality of the men. 
But what apparently brought mat- 
ters to a crisis, and decided Can- 
robert to resign, was the recall of 
the expedition to Kertch, which 
was subsequently carried out so 
triumphantly. Mr Kinglake ad- 
mits that the idea of the expedi- 
tion originated with the English, 
who were eager to give their navy 
an opportunity of distinguishing 
itself. Canrobert had _ hesitated ; 
he had been misled by false in- 
telligence into exaggerating the 
difficulties. But, as a matter of 
fact, he had more or less reluc- 
tantly assented; and from 10,000 
to 12,000 troops had been actually 
embarked in the allied squadron. 
Then came telegram after telegram 
from the Tuileries. The French 


ships were wanted to bring up re. 
serves from Constantinople ; ‘all the 
French troops must be concen- 
trated in the Crimea as a prelim- 
inary to the proposed campaign 
in the field. After an apologetic 
and unsatisfactory communication 
to his English colleague, Canrobert 
recalled his contingent. The Em- 
peror’s commands may have been 
‘*flighty,’’ as Mr Kinglake says; 
yet it seems to us that his Com. 
mander-in-Chief had really no op- 
tion. He had not the headstrong 
resolution of a Pélissier; he did 
not enjoy Pélissier’s popularity in 
the army, to encourage him in an 
assertion of statesmanlike inde- 
pendence; and as he had hitherto 
ordinarily accepted his orders from 
the Emperor, he could scarcely 
show himself recalcitrant at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Nor can we alto- 
gether admire Lord Raglan’s action 
in giving his General and his Ad- 
miral in the expedition carte 
blanche, and leaving them the 
choice between pushing forward 
unassisted and retreating. No 
doubt they were even more morti- 
fied and disappointed than Lord 
Raglan himself; consequently he 
saddled them with the more serious 
responsibility. Chivalry might 
have urged them on, and reckless- 
ness might have ended in disaster. 
Fortunately both Sir George Brown 
and Sir Edmund Lyons were men 
of such approved courage that they 
could afford to be prudent. They 
came back to Balaclava Bay in the 
wake of the French, and so the 
Emperor was left solely responsible 
for the failure or postponement of 
the enterprise. Shortly afterwards 
the finishing blow to his mischievous 
‘plan’? was given in council of 
war, and, in the strange irony of 
circumstances, it was the yielding 
Canrobert who disposed of it. _ 
But already Canrobert was being 
dominated and even superseded 
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by a more imperious personality. 
Pélissier, in command of one of 
the divisions, had written a letter 
pregnant with important results, 
in which, already and characteris- 
tically, he ventured to dictate. He 
had set his foot down summarily 
on the Imperial suggestions. He 
asserted that the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the attack was the shortest 
way into Sebastopol. He deliber- 
ately admitted the expenditure of 
lives which that straightforward 
method demanded ; and, so far as 
he was personally concerned, he 
proved the courage of his opinions 
by pushing his works and pressing 
forward his columns. The imme- 
diate result of the letter was Can- 
robert’s resolution to resign, and 
nothing in a long and distinguished 
military career did him greater 
credit than his resignation. Of 
irreproachable personal courage, 
and admirable in the command of 
a corps @armée, he seems to have 
been gradually and _ painfully 
brought to the conclusion that he 
had not the qualities of a com- 
mander-in-chief — at all event, 
under the peculiar circumstances. 
He ought to have shown himself 
a diplomatist and a statesman as 
well as a soldier; and probably, 
like Pélissier, he might have had 
his own way had he met the Em- 
peror’s first proposals with a tender 
of resignation. Be that as it may, 
he had yielded and hesitated so 
long, that at last he found himself 
helpless. Like Lord Raglan, he 
was being worn out by an ever- 
increasing accumulation of anxi- 
eties, and he had been fretted 
besides by incessant mortifica- 
tions. We may conceive that he 
felt a certain relief when he cut 
the ground from beneath the feet 
of the man who held the leading- 
strings, by telegraphing his resig- 
nation to the Emperor ; while his 
recommending Pélissier as his suc- 
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cessor showed a rare generosity. 
It may be added that it was 
much to the credit of Niel that he 
should have cordially backed up 
Canrobert’s suggestion. He tele- 
graphed promptly to the Minister 
of War: ‘‘Accept without hesita- 
tion the resignation of General 
Canrobert. He is very much 
fatigued. Answer by telegraph. 
General Pélissier is ready to take 
the command.”’ 

Had the Emperor duly estimated 
the character of the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief, we may be assured 
that his assent would never have 
been given. Never was there a 
more insubordinate subordinate. 
As chance would have it, although 
he acted throughout with consci- 
entious intelligence, he seemed to 
miss no opportunity of mortifying 
his master. He coolly ignored the 
Imperial orders, or calmly pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate, by words 
and action, his master’s military 
incapacity. Mr Kinglake gives a 
striking sketch of the man, which 
many of his readers can verify 
from their personal recollections. 


“ This short, thick-set, resolute Nor- 
man had passed his sixtieth year; 
but the grey, the fast whitening hair 
that capped his powerful head, and 
marked the inroads of Time, wore a 
strange, wore an alien look, as though 
utterly out of true fellowship with the 
keen, fiery, vehement eyes, with the 
still dark and heavy moustache, with 
all the imperious features that glowed, 
or seemed to be glowing in the prime, 
or fierce mid-day of life. His mighty 
bull-neck, strongly build upon broad, 
massive shoulders, gave promise of 
hard, bloody fights, gave warning of 
angry moods, and even of furious out- 
bursts.” 


With forces of the four nation- 
alities greatly superior to any the 
Russians were supposed to be able to 
muster, Pélissier gave early proof of 
his iron determination, by deciding 
to confine himself to the siege opera- 
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tions in defiance of the Emperor. 
With the fullest foreknowledge 
of all he risked, he accepted full 
responsibility for the chances of 
war and any accidents that might 
befall. As for Niel, who had 
hitherto weighed on Canrobert 
like an incubus, he was thence- 
forth to be nothing; and, as a rule, 
he wisely refrained from tender- 
ing advice which had the effect of 
‘‘exasperating the fiery Pélissier.’’ 
But although Pélissier almost de- 
fiantly asserted his independence, 
he was always in general agree- 
ment with Lord Raglan, and lent 
a willing ear to his lordship’s sug- 
gestions. He does not appear to 
have attached the same importance 
to the Kertch expedition as Lord 
Raglan had done; but he felt that 
the English had been unfairly 
treated. And one of the first con- 
sequences of the new departure 
and of the harmonious understand- 
ing between the headquarters was 
a decision that the Kertch expedi- 
tion should come off. The results 
more than justified the wisdom 
of an undertaking which Lord 
Raglan and Lyons had urged in 
unison. The expedition succeeded 
beyond expectation; the sacrifices 
on the side of the Allies were 
ludicrously small, since the casual- 
ties were confined to a couple of 
wounded ; the material injury in- 
flicted on the enemy was very 
serious, and the moral damage, 
in Mr Kinglake’s opinion, was 
infinitely greater. The Russian 
general who directed the defence 
spiked his guns; the Russian ad- 
miral burned or sank his ships; 
340 pieces of ordnance were taken ; 
nearly 500 grain-vessels were de- 
stroyed, beside enormous quantities 
of stores in magazines; the Rus- 
sians were forced back from the 
Circassian seaboard, and compelled 
to surrender the most formidable 
fortresses there. But we must 
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quote. Mr Kinglake’s brilliant 
description of the moral conse. 
quences of that well-conceived en. 
terprise :— 


“Long accustomed to have it ima. 
gined that they could not be assailed 
with impunity in the trunk of their 
empire, Russians bitterly felt the 
sharp thrust which a new irresistible 
power was now—with strange ease— 
driving home. How deep the thrust 
went, people easily saw when observ. 
ing that the eastermost of the pro. 
vinces coerced by the Maritime 
Powers, and unable thenceforth to 
send out so much as a sail or a boat 
from the mouths of its own famous 
river, was the one that furnished to 
Russia her Kozaks, or ‘Cossacks of 
the Don’ — men deemed so tran- 
scendently Russian that—although, as 
I think, without justice—the figura. 
tive diction of many (including the 
great Napoleon) has made the name 
of their race an equivalent for Russia 
herself. By the French more espe- 
cially, who had heard what their 
mothers could tell them of ‘The 
Cossacks! the Cossacks! the Cos 
sacks!’ there well might be felt 
strange emotions when—along with a 
now friendly England—outstreching 
the long naval arm, and touching the 
westermost nests of that once notori- 
ous horde which, however disregarded 
as combatants, had as plunderers 
startled the France of an earlier and 
horrible time. Those were men who, 
not quitting their saddles, would trot 
up the stairs of the palace or the 
house they were going to despoil, and 
ride straight into a drawing-room on 
horses well used like themselves to 
the piteous screaming of women.” 


Mr Kinglake assumes—indeed 
he probably has reason to know— 
that the effect of the Kertch expe- 
dition on the Czar—especially as 
following the failure at Eupatoria 
—was inexpressibly painful. His 
pride was touched to the quick; 
and there was nothing he felt more 
than the fact that he had been 
unable to protect the Greeks, who 
warmly sympathised with him and 
had been carrying grain for his 
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armies. The triumphant success, 
as the historian points out, had 
been chiefly due to the power of 
indefinitely multiplying compara- 
tively insignificant forces, when 
they can be transported on the 
swift cruisers of a fleet that has 
command of the sea. Which con- 
firms the arguments of a military 
writer in the December number 
of the Magazine, as to the effects 
of an English alliance with Italy 
and the ‘‘ League of Peace.’”’ The 
final paragraph of Mr Kinglake’s 
chapter on the subject is the least 
pleasant reading :— 


“Those who know where the Czar- 
dom is weak, and therefore know 
where it is tender, will say, I believe, 
that, if executed with like success 
some weeks before, when Lyons and 
Lord Raglan first urged it, this east- 
ward invasion of Russia would have 
governed the issue of the Vienna 
negotiations, and brought the war to 
an end.” 


Pélissier, with regard to the 
Azof expedition as before Sebas- 
topol, was persistently setting the 
Emperor at defiance, but it must 
not be supposed he did not suffer. 
Never—or only once—swerving 
from his purpose; sowing in blood 
in the belief that he would reap 
the fruits in due season, he never- 
theless had the apprehension that 
he might be superseded any day, 
before his lavish expenditure of 
lives had been justified. Each 
despatch he sent, announcing some 
successful operation, was coldly 
acknowledged with inquiries or 
complaints as to the sum-total of 
the killed and wounded. The 
Emperor could only be silenced, 
if not satisfied by the news of the 
fall of Sebastopol, and, thanks to 
the start that Canrobert had per- 
mitted Todleben, the siege opera- 
tions had become as slow as they 
were sanguinary. Thus it came 
about that Pélissier grew more 
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irritable than ever, was anxious 
and grievously tormented. He 
indulged in impulsive caprices, 
the folly of which he indirectly 
confessed: as when he summarily 
dismissed General Bosquet from 
his command, only to restore him 
immediately afterwards. And so 
it came about, according to the 
very plausible theory of Mr King- 
lake, that he altogether lost his 
head for a few days, and was 
guilty for once of a gross act of 
disloyalty. Against Pélissier the 
case seems conclusively proved: 
he could only at the best plead 
extenuating circumstances. Lord 
Raglan’s conduct in a most awk- 
ward dilemma is more open to the 
question. 

On the 17th of June, after the 
fourth bombardment, the destruc- 
tion wrought on the Russian works 
had been obviously tremendous. 
The fire of the besieged had slack- 
ened in many places, in others 
it had almost been silenced, and 
there was a general impression 
through the allied lines that the 
moment was ripe for reaping the 
fruits of their sufferings. On the 
17th Pélissier paid a visit to Lord 
Raglan, to decide upon measures 
for delivering a simultaneous as- 
sault on the morrow. As to the 
preliminaries there was no differ- 
ence of opinion, and indeed they 
were dictated by ordinary pru- 
dence. The Russians had shown 
themselves indefatigable in repair- 
ing damages through the dark- 
ness: so that the prelude to the 
assault was to be a revival of the 
fire, ‘‘ thus accomplishing a second 
destruction of any resurgent bat- 
teries.”’ 


“But unhappily in the evening of 
the 17th of June, the resolve of Pélis- 
sier underwent a change wild and 
abrupt. Whether duped by ‘infor- 
mation’ from some returned prisoner, 
or some deserter or spy, which told 
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him that—ripe for conquest at once 
by the mere sight of infantry columns 
advancing against them at daybreak 
—the works of the Karabelnaya would 
fall, as it were, at his touch; or whe- 
ther—because at last weakened by 
the tortures we saw him enduring at 
the hands of his sovereign—he simply 
was carried away by the flood of ex- 
ultant Opinion then sweeping over 
the camp, he at all events made a rush 
headlong—a rush towards what was 
much worse than simply to precipitate 
action. “i 

“He determined—determined irre- 
vocably—that the further preparative 
measure of bombarding the enemy’s 
works which was to have opened the 
morrow’s operations should by him 
be altogether omitted, and that the 
signal directing his infantry to com- 
mence their intended assaults should 
be given at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, that is, at the least two full hours 
before the time he had fixed in con- 
cert with the English commander.” 

The General’s unaccountable 
change of plans is attributed by 
Mr. Kinglake to over-excitement 
of the brain, amounting to tempo- 
rary aberration of intellect. Pos- 
sibly he may have been influenced 
by the after-thought, that a sur- 
prise in the dawn might be more 
cheaply successful than a conspic- 
uous assault after the warning of 
a cannonade. But, in any case, 
he had distinctly pledged himself 
to Lord Raglan the day before, 
and his behaviour towards his 
trusting colleague was  unjustifi- 
able. At the eleventh hour, the 
head of our Engineers received an 
official communication, which, so 
far as the French were concerned, 
was really an ultimatum. It was 
couched in terms which, ‘‘ far from 
inviting, made bold to exclude 
all discussion.’’ Lord Raglan, as 
we remarked, found himself in the 
most embarrassing of dilemmas, 
with little time to make up his 
mind. On the one hand, he was 
assured that the change of plan 
must involve great unnecessary 


loss, and might possibly lead to 
disaster; on the other hand, he 
had always attached supreme im- 
portance to maintaining the har- 
mony of the Anglo-French concert, 


‘* Magnanimously regardless of any . 


slight towards himself applied by 
Pélissier’s conduct,’’ says Mr King- 
lake, ‘‘ Lord Raglan thought only 
of the public service. . . . There- 
fore, whilst bitterly pained by his 
colleague’s new and sudden resolve, 
he determined that the operations 
of the English on the morrow 
should be in conformity with Pél- 
issier’s altered design.’’ It seems 
to us that the personal slight should 
have been a very secondary con- 
sideration. His first duty was to 
his men, regardless of ulterior 
contingencies: they had to cross 
a wider space than the French, 
facing the fire of batteries that 
were relatively uninjured ; and to 
a soldier of his experience it must 
have been painfully clear that he 
was launching them on an almost 
desperate service, under circum- 
stances made wantonly disadvan- 
tageous. Indeed he showed his 
sense of the doubtful determina- 
tion to which he had been driven, 
by reducing the number of the 
stormers and their supports to 
a feeble minimum, almost inade- 
quate, under any circumstances, 
for the work expected of them. 
The change of plan having been 
hastily conceived, each successive 
incident in the chapter of acci- 
dents was to tell—perhaps deserv- 
edly—against the assailants. Pél- 
issier himself was too late in the 
saddle. One of his generals, mis- 
taking a shell for the preconcerted 
signal, set his troops in motion 
before the hour. Another gen- 
eral, when the signal had been 
actually made, failed through some 
misapprehension to recognise it. 
The supports, by the personal 
orders of Pélissier, were left too 
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far in the rear: so that when the 
French, rather by gallantry and 
good luck than good generalship, 
had carried such important posi- 
tions, that they might possibly 
have ‘‘gone in from them and won,”’ 
they were compelled to fall back 
for the failure of reinforcements. 
But it is in the English attack 
that we are more immediately in- 
terested. Lord Raglan had re- 
served to himself the right of launch- 
ing his troops at what he deemed 
a befitting moment; and he chose 
the time, not because the French 
were pushing successfully forward, 
but because he saw them faced 
and baffled by unexpected resist- 
ance. He had better have waited 
to bombard the works on his own 
account; but then ‘‘ he well knew 
that nothing short of conformity 
with Pélissier’s new plan—that is, 
an advance of British infantry— 
an advance not delayed by first 
making use of the siege-guns— 
would pass with the French as 
affording the loyal support they 
expected.’’ It is but fair to say 
that, in coming to his momentous 
decision, he was backed up by the 
commander of the Engineers. Yet 
he had undertaken nothing less, 
along with other enterprises scarce- 
ly less venturesome, than assailing 
“the Redan from a distance of be- 
tween 400 and 500 yards, without 
having first conquered its fire by 
duly using his siege-guns.’’ 

The judgment of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may fairly be 
criticised ; but at least it afforded 
one section of his force an oppor- 
tunity of showing their dare-devil 
gallantry, for it was the sailors 
who carried off the honours. 
Sixty soldiers and sixty seamen 
had been detailed to carry the 
ladders. The seamen’s only idea 


was to press forward ;_ the soldiers, 
we were sorry to be told, slunk to 
the rear and were not forthcom- 
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ing when urgently wanted. It is 
true that Mr Kinglake lets them 
down easily. He says,—‘‘ It was 
found that the foot-soldier seemed 
averse more or less from the ser- 
vice of carrying burthens across a 
vast space under torrents of fire 
without having his hand on the 
weapon—the weapon beloved and 
trusted—which in fights of the 
kind he is most accustomed to 
contemplate forms almost a part 
of himself.’”” That is*a species of 
aversion which might easily be 
confounded with cowardice; but, 
as Mr Kinglake demonstrates, the 
sailors were dauntless, while the 
rest of the army was full of fight. 
The main column had been de- 
layed, when starting to follow the 
ladder-men, and this was the rea- 
son :— 


“ What arrested the column was a 
throng of English soldiery belonging 
to various regiments, and even to 
several Divisions, who, although not 
on duty, were nevertheless so eager 
to take part in the attack that they 
had stolen away from their camps to 
this part of the ‘ Quarries,’ and now 
crowded in on the trenches with a 
weight that intercepted the column 
and prevented its clearing the para- 
pet.” 


The fire to be faced was mur- 
derous. The shelterless ground was 
swept by a hail of shot: senior 
after senior dropped in succession, 
till a subaltern, vainly seeking for 
instructions, was astonished to find 
that he was himself in command. 
Not that he had- many men at his 
disposal, for the rank and file had 
been falling fast. Indeed the 
enemy could direct the game, and 
it was part of Todleben’s system 
there should be no hand-to-hand 
fighting. The hapless English 
soldiers had been hurled against 
a work, the guns of which were 
lively as ever. The survivors of 
his assailants could only look and 
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long ; and after escaping death by 
a miracle, reluctantly obey the 
orders to retreat. No one distin- 
guished himself more than Graham 
of the Engineers, now Sir Gerald. 
He seemed to bear a charmed life, 
for his towering stature made him 
conspicuous. Another Engineer, 
destined to still higher distinction, 
came near to quarrelling with 
Graham, because he was balked 
in his chivalrous ambition for 
suicide. 


“ The young lion was wrought into 
a phrenzy of disappointment and 
rage, the rage indeed being so hot 
that there followed something like 
an estrangement between the two 
friends. This impassioned lieutenant 
of Sappers was a soldier marked out 
for strange destinies, no other than 
Gordon—Charles Gordon—then ripen- 
ing into a hero sublimely careless of 
self, and a warrior-saint of the kind 
that Moslems—rather than Christ- 
ians—are fondly expecting from God.” 


Lord Raglan wrote of the fire 
that was raining on the right at- 
tack—‘‘I never had a conception 
before of such a shower of grape 
as they poured upon us.” 


“ For any mortal,” adds Mr King- 
lake, “ advancing in the teeth of the 
storm it was hard to see how it could 
happen that, unless by some mystic 
protection, he still might remain 
alive; for the air all around him was 
boisterous with the rushing flight of 
war missiles, whilst the ground in his 
front did not cease to throb under the 
impact of grape-shot, and the lighter 
touch of the bullets that came thickly 
pattering down to ‘swell the leaden 
torrent. Some, for instance, 
moved forward, head down, and 
‘butted,’ as though in hot wrath, at 
the storm of iron and lead.” 


The logical sequence of things 
had been reversed: the attack was 
followed by the bombardment. 
When the shattered remains of 
the infantry that had assailed the 
Redan had been withdrawn under 


shelter, Lord Raglan opened fire 
from his siege-guns. In three. 
quarters of an hour the hostile 
batteries had been silenced. No. 
thing, had demonstration beep 
needed, could have demonstrated 
more clearly the fatal mistake of 
Pélissier, as nothing could have 
more painfully reminded Lord 
Raglan of the heavy price he had 
deliberately paid for maintaining 
the desirable entente cordiale. All 
that had been won on our side had 
been gained by General Eyre, who 
gallantly carried a position that 
proved of no great service, and 
was shortly afterwards handed 
over to the French. 

As for Pélissier, he had no- 
thing to show.  Todleben’s sub- 
sequent verdict was, that he had 
attempted what was impractica- 
ble: and, as we have seen, he had 
wantonly attempted it under con- 
ditions which clearly deprived it 
of al! reasonable chances of suc- 
cess. He had the courage to con- 
fess one fault, when he replaced 
Bosquet in the command from 
which that general had been re- 
moved; he had the courage to go 
further in the same _ direction, 
when he reverted to the system of 
operations for which Bosquet had 
been summarily superseded. It 
would have seemed that after his 
failure, and the tacit avowal of his 
errors, he must have been at the 
mercy of the mortified Emperor, 
who owed him many a grudge. 
We cannot say that it is made 
very evident—although by no 
fault of Mr Kinglake’s—why he 
was not summarily dismissed for 
disobedience, and for a blunder 
that strategists might have held 
tantamount to a crime. 


« But Pélissier,” we are told, “ was 
a man very strong in adversity, and it 
even would seem that, although his 
full use of the powers which Nature 
had given him might be interrupted 
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during several days by what are 
called ‘worrying’ troubles, his mind 
was so constituted as to be able to 
rise in its strength, so soon as he 
found himself challenged, and put on 
his mettle by grave misfortune . . . 
He disclosed a great force of char- 
acter, well supported by adroitness, 
audacity, and fertile resource, with 
besides, one must own, a return to 
his old, clever wiles, no longer now 
marred by a palpably scornful tone.” 


Yet, as the game was by no 
means in his own hands, and as 
he had given his enemies every 
advantage, the most astute blend- 
ing of strength with servility could 
scarcely have saved him. We 
fancy that Mr Kinglake suggests 
the real reasons when he touches 
on the steady support of Marshal 
Vaillant, the War Minister, who 
always showed firm faith in Pélis- 
sier; in the Emperor’s conscious- 
ness of the inconsistency of his 
somewhat flighty telegraphic de- 
spatches, with the new arrange- 
ments he had come to with the 
English Cabinet, by which all in- 
structions were to emanate from 
common consultation; and from 
the fact, which Mr Kinglake 
dwelt upon before, that the Em- 
peror feared the general’s popu- 
larity with the army. Once pre- 
viously, and with slighter provo- 
cation or reason, he had actually 
issued an order of recall; and it 
was only by a daring device of 
Vaillant’s that the order, which 
was cancelled on reconsideration, 
never reached its destination. 

We spoke of Mr Kinglake’s 
‘History’ as, in its construction 
and episodes, a sensational ro- 
mance: it had been destined to 
end with the death of Lord Rag- 
lan, and by a dramatic coincidence 
the denouement was preceded by 
the removal of Lord Raglan’s great 
antagonist. Had Todleben not 
presented himself in Sebastopol in 
the hour of its despair, Lord Rag- 
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lan would have attained the object 
of his desires, and been spared the 
anxieties to which he succumbed. 
For months Todleben had been 
the head’and heart of the defence. 
For months, by the indefatigable 
exercise of an iron will, or by the 
magnetic influences of his seduc- 
tive ascendancy, he had been send- 
ing his troops by battalions to cer- 
tain destruction in furtherance of 
his system of defence. He could 
never have achieved what he did 
achieve had not Sebastopol been 
an open place; and so far the 
French Emperor was undoubtedly 
right. Whenever the stolid and 
well - disciplined Russians mur- 
mured at standing up to be shot 
down, when discontent threatened 
to break out in open mutiny, Tod- 
leben had the complaining regi- 
ments relieved, and with those 
that replaced them he went on as 
before. The generals in the field 
had to regulate their movements 
on his plans, if he could not ac- 
tually give the orders; and we 
scarcely hear of the nominal com- 
mandant of Sebastopol, simply be- 
cause he had been superseded by the 
omnipresent engineer. Now, after 
the endurance of the deadly bom- 
bardment, and the repulse of the 
combined attacks, Todleben, on the 
morrow of the public thanksgivings, 
was struck by a chance ball in the 
leg. Reluctantly he submitted to 
the advice of the doctors, and was 
carried off to a country-house in 
the neighbourhood. 


“Thus passed away from Sebas- 
topol its mighty defender. rr 
We know that Todleben’s method of 
bringing brain-power to bear on each 
problem coming before him had rest- 
ed much more than is common on 
his own actual, bodily presence. . . . 
He was by nature a man great in 
war, and richly gifted with power, 
not only to provide in good time 
for the dimly expected conditions 
which it more or less slowly unfolds, 
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but to meet its most sudden emer- 
gencies. .. . 

“To appreciate the power he wield- 
ed, and distinguish him from an 
officer defending an invested fortress, 
one again must recur to the peculiar 
nature of the strife on which France 
and England had entered. Though 
maintained in great part with the 
kind of appliances that are commonly 
used by the assailants and defenders 
of fortresses, the conflict was so 
strongly marked in its character by 
the absence of complete investment 
as to be rather a continuous battle 
between two entrenched armies than 
what men in general mean when they 
casually speak of a ‘siege.’ Each 
force, if thus lastingly engaged, was 
likewise all the while drawing an 
equally lasting support, the one from 
all Russia exerting the strength of 
the empire in her own dominions, 
the other fromm what was not less 
than a great European Alliance with 
full command of the sea. , 

“Because he defended the fortress 
under all these conditions at a time 
when the forces on each side were 
avoiding grave field operations, Gen- 
eral Todleben, I think, must be said 
to have virtually held the command 
in that protracted conflict which we 
have almost been ready to call a 
‘continuous battle,’ and indeed — 
since the Inkerman day—to have 
virtually wielded the power—the 
whole of the power that Russia op- 
posed to her invaders on the Sebastopol 
theatre of war.” 


His hands being strengthened 
by Pélissier’s consciousness of re- 
sponsibility for the useless ex- 
penditure of life in the assaults, 
Lord Raglan had been pressing for 
a change of the siege-plans. ‘All 
hope that our troops would be 
either relieved altogether from 
their wrongly allotted task of at- 
tacking the Great Redan, or else 
find themselves enabled to attack it 
under befitting conditions, depend- 
ed on the life of one man.’”’ For 
no successor, whoever he might be, 
could hope to inherit Lord Rag- 
lan’s influence. So, as it chanced, 
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that invaluable life was to be ex. 
tinguished at a singularly inop- 
portune moment. It was on the 
18th of June that Todleben had 
been struck down, and onl 
eight days afterwards Lord Raglan 
sickened. Work and worry, with 
the cares of the war aggravated 
by the constant anxieties of the 
divided command, had been stead- 
ily sapping his constitution. He 
sank rapidly, and passed away on 
the evening of the 28th. Arch- 
deacon Wright, the Chaplain of 
the Forces, gives a touching pic- 
ture of the pathetic scene, in 
a letter written from the death- 
chamber :— 


“ At this moment I have before me 
one whom I had learnt to love, lying 
in his last moments ypon a narrow 
camp-bed. The room was small and 
scantily furnished. Colonel Somerset 
and Lord Burghersh stood on one side 
of the bed, Dr Prendergast at its head, 
Lady George Paget was seated at the 
foot, Colonel Steele and General Airey 
on the other side. I stood close to 
the dying hero. As I uttered the 
words, ‘ Peace be to this house and 
all that dwell in it,’ all fell on their 
knees, and I proceeded with the 
solemn order for the visitation of the 
sick. At the close of the _heart- 
searching service, I placed my hand 
upon the forehead and commended 
the departing soul to the keep- 
ing of God, and scarcely had the 
last word passed my lips when the 
great man went to his rest. Colonel 
Steele then asked me to kneel down 
and pray that those present might be 
strengthened. I did so, and heavy 
grief sat upon the hearts of all who 
joined in that solemn appeal to 
Heaven.” 


Throughout the English camp 
and fleet the grief was universal ; 
but no man seems to have felt the 
loss of the chivalrous and genial 
soldier more than his French col- 
league. Pélissier, we are told ina 


letter from headquarters, hastened 
to the melancholy scene, and 
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«stood by the bedside for up- 
wards of an hour, crying like a 
child.” 

With the death of Lord Raglan, 
Mr Kinglake’s task was accom- 
plished, for the private papers 
placed at his disposal were ex- 
hausted. There may doubtless be 
differences of opinion as to his 
judgments of men, and his verdicts 
in their actions in the volumes we 
have been reviewing. Some may 
think he has thrown himself with 
an excess of his characteristic 
animation into the damaging in- 
dictment he has brought against 
the French Emperor; and that 
Louis Napoleon and Niel were 
right in their ideas, according to 
the laws of war as laid down by the 
soundest strategists. At all events, 
Mr Kinglake has demonstrated 
that the Emperor had neither 
the courage of his convictions nor 
consistency in urging them; that 
he maintained a general in com- 
mand when he had ceased to accord 
him his confidence ; and that in his 
dealings with his allies he carried 
concealment to unjustifiable length 
where absolute unreserve was an 
imperative duty. Men may dis- 
agree with Mr Kinglake on such 
points, or be disposed to stop short 
of some of his conclusions; but no 
one can deny that where the con- 
science of the historian is not con- 
cerned, he is not only just, but 
generous of commendation. With 
the single flaw which he has chari- 
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tably sought to efface or extenuate 
the fiery Pélissier stands out from 
his pages, rugged and indomitable, 
as a figure of bronze, though a 
warm human heart beats beneath 
it. As for Todleben, he has been 
elevated on a pedestal, from which 
he dominates the fortifications he 
devised, with the operations he di- 
rected or baffled. 

We regret, as we said, that a 
great master of style, with a rare 
power of analysing men and their 
motives, has not brought down his 
picturesque story of the war to 
its tardy but triumphant conclu- 
sion. We have seen that Mr 
Kinglake could hardly help him- 
self, since his exceptional sources 
of information were Lord Raglan’s 
private papers. The completion 
of the History of the Crimean 
War remains to be written; and 
we venture to suggest that if the 
work is destined to be done, Sir 
Edward Hamley is the ‘‘ man of 
destiny.”’ We wish he might put 
forward his indisputable claims to 
the mantle that has slipped from 
Mr Kinglake’s shoulders. Sir Ed- 
ward is a strategic soldier anda 
skilful strategist, who has done 
good work in the battle-field as 
well as in the fields of literature. 
He did good service himself at the 
siege of Sebastopol, and he has 
given usa foretaste, in the brilli- 
ant volume! he published on the 
subject, of the profit and pleasure 
we might expect from such a work. 





1 The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. 
With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London: 1855. 


Colonel E. Bruce Hanley. 


Written in the Camp. By Lieut.- 
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SHAKESPEARE OR BACON? 


Bacon, in his will, dated 19th 
December 1625, made an appeal 
to the charitable judgment of after 
times in these words—‘‘ For my 
name and memory I leave it to 
men’s charitable speeches, and to 
foreign nations, and the next 
ages.”” Hemightwelldoso. The 
doubtful incidents of a shifty and 
in some particulars by no means 
exemplary life he might fairly 
suppose would be but little known 
to foreign nations and to men of 
future centuries. Time, to use 
his own words in a letter to Sir 
Humphrey May in 1625, would 
‘‘have turned envy to pity ;’’ and 
what was blameworthy in his life 
would, in any case, be judged 
lightly by posterity, in their grat- 
itude for the treasures of pro- 
found observation and _ thought 
with which his name would be 
identified. He died a few months 
afterwards, on the gth of April 
1626. — 

No author probably ever set 
greater store than Bacon upon 
the produce of his brain, or was 
at more pains to see that it was 
neither mangled nor _ misrepre- 
sented by careless printing or edit- 
ing. Neither is there the slight- 
est reason to believe that he did 
not take good care,—nay, on the 
contrary, that he was not at es- 
pecial pains to ensure,—that the 
world should be informed of 
everything he had written, which 


he deemed worthy to be pre. 
served.! 

Two years before Bacon made 
his will, the first or 1623 folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays was published, 
with the following title page: ‘Mr 
William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies; Pub. 
lished according to the True Ori- 
ginall Copies. London: Printed 
by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount. 
1623.” It was a portly volume 
of nearly a thousand pages, and 
must have taken many months, 
probably the best part of a year, 
to set up in types and get print- 
ed off. The printing of similar 
folios in those days was marked by 
anything but exemplary accuracy. 
But this volume abounds to such 
excess in typographical flaws of 
every kind, that the only conclu- 
sion in regard to it which can be 
drawn is, that the printing was 
not superintended by any one com- 
petent to discharge the duty of 
the printing house ‘‘ reader ”’ of the 
present day, but was suffered to 
appear with ‘all the imperfections 
on its head,’’ which distinguish 
‘« proof-sheets ”’ as they issue from 
the hands of careless or illiterate 
compositors. Most clearly the 
proof-sheets had never been read 
by any man of literary skill, still 
less by any man capable of recti- 
fying a blundered text. In this 
respect the book offers a marked 
contrast to the text of Bacon’s 





1 See what care he took of his writings 


in the next sentences of his will. “As 


to that durable part of my memory, which consisteth in my works and writings,1 
desire my executors, and especially Sir John Constable and my very good friend 


Mr Bosville, to take care that of all my 


writings, both of English and of Latin, 


there may be books fair bound, and placed in the King’s library, and in the 


library of the University of Cambridge, 


and in the library of Trinity College, 


where myself was bred, and in the library of the University of Oxonford, and in 
the library of my Lord of Canterbury, and in the library of Eaton.”—(Spelding’s 


Life and Letters of Bacon, vol. vii. p. 539.) 
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Works, printed in his own time, 
which were revised and re-revised 
till they were brought up to a 
finished perfection. 

Down to the year 1856 the 
world was content to accept as 
truth the statement of the folio 
of 1623, that it contained the 
plays of Mr William Shakespeare 
“according to the true original 
copies.” To the two preceding 
centuries and a half the marvel 
of Shakespeare’s genius had been 
more or less vividly apparent. 
His contemporaries had acknow- 
ledged it; and as the years went 
on, and under reverent study that 
marvel became more deeply felt, 
men were content to find the solu- 
tion of it in the fact, that the birth 
of these masterpieces of dramatic 
writing was due—only in a higher 
degree—to the same heaven-sent 
inspiration to which great sculp- 
tors, painters, warriors, and states- 
men owe their pre-eminence. 
They would not set a limit to 
“the gifts that God gives,’’ or 
see anything more strange in the 
prodigality of power in observa- 
tion, in feeling, in humour, in 
thought, and in expression, as 
shown by the son of the Stratford- 
on-Avon wool-stapler, than in the 
kindred manifestations of genius 
in men as lowly born, and as 
little favoured in point of educa- 
tion as he, of which biographi- 
cal records furnish countless in- 
stances.? But in 1856, or there- 
abouts, a new light dawned upon 
certain people, to whom the ways 
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of genius were a stumbling-block. 
The plays, they conceived, could 
not have been written by a man of 
lowly origin, of scanty education, 
a struggling actor, who had the 
prosaic virtue of looking carefully 
after his pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and who, moreover, was con- 
tent to retire, in the fulness of his 
fame, with a moderate competence, 
to a small country town where 
he was born, and to leave his plays 
to shift for themselves with pos- 
terity, in seemingly perfect indiffer- 
ence whether they were printed or 
not printed, remembered or buried 
in oblivion. This virtue of mod- 
esty and carelessness of fame is 
so unlike the characteristic of 
‘‘the mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease’’ in these days, 
itis so hard to be understood by 
people possessed by small literary 
ambitions, that it was natural it 
should be regarded by them as 
utterly incomprehensible. So they 
set themselves to look elsewhere 
for the true author. Shakespeare 
lived amid a crowd of great dra- 
matic writers—Marlowe, Jonson, 
Decker, Lyly, Marston, Chap- 
man, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mid- 
dleton, and others. But we know 
their works ; and to ascribe ‘‘ Othel- 
lo,’”’ ‘¢ Macbeth,”’ ‘* Romeo and Ju- 
liet,’’‘‘Julius Czesar,’’‘‘King Lear,”’ 
or the other great plays to any of 
them, would have been ridiculous. 
Outside this circle, therefore, the 
search had to be made; but out- 
side it there was no choice. Only 
Francis Bacon towered pre-emi- 





1In partial proof of this, it is only necessary to refer to the Notes appended 
by Mr Aldis Wright to his admirable edition of the Essays, published by Mac- 
millan & Co. in 1862. So sensitive about accuracy and finish was Bacon, that 
he transcribed, altering as he wrote, his ‘Novum Organum’ twelve, and his 


‘Advancement of Learning’ seven times. 


*For example,—Giotto, a shepherd boy; Leonardo da Vinci, the illegitimate 
son of a common notary; Burns, the son of a small farmer; Keats, an apothe- 
tary’s apprentice; Turner, a barber’s son. ‘The list may be extended indefinitely 

men who, with all external odds against them, have triumphed far beyond 


those who had all these odds in their favour. 
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nently above his literary contem- 
poraries. He, and he only, could 
have written the immortal dramas ! 
And so the world was called upon 
to forego its old belief in the 
marvel that one man had written 
Shakespeare’s plays, and to adopt 
a creed which made the marvel 
far greater than ever, adding 
these plays as it did to the 
other massive and voluminous 
acknowledged works of Francis, 
Lord Verulam—enough, and more 
than enough, in themselves to 
have absorbed the leisure and ex- 
hausted the energies of the most 
vigorous intellect. The great jur- 
ist, statesman, philosopher, and 
natural historian of his age was, 
according to this new doctrine, the 
greatest dramatist of any age ! 

Who has the merit of being first 
in the field with this astounding 
discovery is not very clear. In 
September 1856, a Mr William 
Henry Smith, not our present ex- 
cellent First Lord of the Treasury, 
propounded it in a letter to Lord 
Ellesmere, sometime President of 
the then Shakespeare Society, 
which, as the copy before us bears, 
was modestly printed for private 
circulation. Mr Smith has really 
little else to say for his theory, 
beyond his own personal impres- 
sion that Shakespeare, by birth, 
education, and pursuits, was not 
the kind of man to write the plays ; 
while Bacon had ‘all the neces— 
sary qualifications—a mind well 
stored by study and enlarged by 
travel, with a comprehensive 
knowledge of nature, men, and 
books.’’ But if Bacon wrote the 
plays, why did he not say so? 
Mr Smith’s answer to this very 
pregnant question was, that to 
have been known to write plays, 
or to have business relations with 
actors, would have been ruinous to 
Bacon’s prospects at the Bar and 
in Parliament; and that, being 


driven into the avocation of dram- 
atist by the necessity of ekin 
out his income, he got Shake- 
speare to lend his name as a 
blind to the real authorship! 
Such a thing as the irrepressible 
impulse of dramatic genius to find 
expression in its only possible 
medium is not even suggested by Mr 
Smith as among Bacon’s motives, 
He claims for him, indeed, ‘great 
dramatic talent,’’ on the strength 
of the very trumpery masques 
and pageants in which Bacon is 
known to have had a share, and 
of some vague record, that ‘he 
could assume the most different 
characters, and speak the language 
proper to each with a facility 
which was perfectly natural”’—a 
gift which might have produced a 
Charles Matthews, senior, and is 
by no means an uncommon one, 
as we can testify from our own 
limited experience, but which 
would go but a little way towards 
the invention of a single scene of 
even the weakest of the Shake- 
spearian plays. 

Strangely enough, Mr Smith, un- 
able apparently to foresee to what 
his argument led, founded on the 
first folio in proof of his assump- 
tion. ‘* Bacon,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was 
disgraced in 1621, and imme- 
diately set himself to collect and 
revise his literary works.” ‘Im- 
mediately’’ is rather a strong as- 
sertion, but he no doubt very soon 
busied himself in literary and scien- 
tific work. He finished his ‘Life 
of Henry VII.,’ and set to work 
upon the completion and transla- 
tion into Latin of his ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning,’ which appeared 
in October 1623 as ‘ De Augmentis 
Scientiarum.’ In the same year 
he published his ‘ History of the 
Winds’ and his ‘ Treatise on Death 
and Life.’ At this time, as his 
correspondence proves, he was busy 
with anything but poetry or play- 
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pooks.! In March 1622 he offered 
to draw up a digest of the law, a 
long-cherished project of his, and 
showed the greatest anxiety to get 
again into active political life. He 
was, moreover, in wretched health, 
but at the same time intent on 
making progress with his ‘ Instau- 
ratio Magna,’ with all the eager- 
ness of a man who feared that his 
life would be cut short before he 
could accomplish the chief object 
of his ambition. All his occu- 
pations during 1622-23, during 
which the first folio was at press, 
are thus fully accounted for. 
‘««But,’’ continues Mr Smith, ‘in 
1623 a folio of thirty-six plays 
(including some, and excluding 
others, which had always been re- 
puted Shakespeare’s) was pub- 
lished.’”” And then, he asks, in 
the triumphant emphasis of italics, 
“Who but the author himself could 
have exercised this power of dis- 
crimination?’’ As if the researches 
of Shakespearian students had not 
demonstrated to a certainty, that 
one of the chief defects of the 
folio was the absence of this very 
“power of discrimination,”’ which, 
if duly exercised, would, besides 
giving us a sound text, have shown 
which of these plays were all 
Shakespeare’s, and which had only 
been worked up, upon the slight or 
clumsy fabric of some inferior hand. 

It is characteristic of the inexact 
and illogical kind of mind, which 
had persuaded itself of the sound- 
ness of a theory rested on such 
trivial data, that Mr Smith ac- 
cepted without verification the 
“remarkable words,”’ as he calls 
them, to be found in Bacon’s will. 
“My name and memory I leave to 
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foreign nations; and to my own 
countrymen, after some time be 
passed over,’’ language which, it 
may be presumed, in the light of 
the use which has since been made 
of it, was held by Mr Smith to 
point to some revelation of great 
work done by Bacon, which should 
be divulged to the world, ‘after 
some time had passed over.”’ Un- 
luckily for this theory the words 
in italics do not exist in the will. 
Nevertheless, followers in Mr 
Smith’s wake have found them 
so convenient for their theory, 
that they repeat the misquotation, 
and ignore the actual words of the 
will quoted in the first sentence of 
this paper. 

Mr Smith seems never to have 
perceived that, if Bacon were the 
author, and revised the first folio, 
or, as we should say, saw it through 
the press, he was guilty of incon- 
ceivable carelessness in letting it 
go forth with thousands of mortal 
blunders in the text, ‘‘ the least a 
death’’ to prosody, poetry, and 
sound printing.2 The man, in 
short, who rewrote and retouched 
over and over even so relatively 
small a book as his Essays, was 
content to leave innumerable blun- 
ders in passages of the finest 
poetry and the choicest humour in 
all literature! What wonder if 
Shakespearian scholars, indeed the 
world generally, met the prepos- 
terous assumption with the famil- 
iar quotation—‘‘ Quodcunque mihi 
ostenderis sic, incredulus odi’’? 

Nor were they disposed to alter 
their opinion, when America in 
the same year, 1856, sent forth an 
apostle to preach the same new 
doctrine in the person of a Miss 





1 As to how Bacon was occupied in 1622, see his letter to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Spedding’s Life and Works of Bacon,’ vol. vii. p. 371 e¢ seg., and his 
letter to Father Redemptor Baranzano (ibid., p. 375 ¢¢ seg.) 


* The typographical errors alone have been computed to amount to nearly 
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Delia Bacon, to whom years of 
study of Shakespeare’s works had 
revealed in them ‘a continuous 
inner current of the philosophy 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 
imperishable thoughts of Lord 
Bacon.’’ This was Miss Bacon’s 
first opinion. It seems to have 
been modified when she came to 
grapple more closely with the sub- 
ject in a portentous volume of 
582 pages octavo, in which, drop- 
ping Sir Walter Raleigh out of the 
discussion, she ascribed the whole 
honour and glory of the thirty- 
seven plays to her namesake. Poor 
Miss Bacon died a victim to her 
own belief. She had pondered 
over it until her brain gave 
way, and she went mad to her 
grave. Of course she had fol- 
lowers. What crazy enthusiast 
has not? for there is a charm 
to a certain order of minds in 
running counter to the established 
creeds of ordinary mortals. Her 
mantle was not suffered to fall 
neglected. . She was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a more vigorous, but 
even more long-winded preacher 
of the same doctrine, in Judge 
Nathaniel Holmes of Kentucky, 
who spent 696 octavo pages in de- 
monstrating that Shakespeare was 
utterly incapable of writing either 
poetry or plays, being nothing but 
an illiterate stroller, who could 
scarcely write his own name, who 
had no ambition but to make 
money, and was not very scrupu- 
lous as to how he made it; while 
Bacon was endowed with every 
quality, natural and acquired, which 
was requisite for the composition 
of the famous plays. Like Mr 
Smith, Judge Holmes deals largely 
in assumptions, such, for example, 
as that ‘‘it is historically known 
that Lord Bacon wrote plays 
and ms.’’ How ‘‘historically 
known” he does not say, as neither 
by his contemporaries nor by the 
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collectors of Elizabethan and Jaco. 
bean poetry is he credited with 
that faculty. He left behind him, 
it is true, a frost-bitten metrical 
version of seven of the Psalms, 
which scarcely rises to the Ster- 
hold and Hopkins level, pub 
lished, when he was quite broken 
in health, in 1624; and one 
small poem, ‘‘ The Retired Cour. 
tier,’’ not without beauty, has also 
been assigned to him on doubtful 
authority. Very different was the 
view taken by Mr James Spedding, 
who, by his fine literary taste and 
deep study of Shakespeare, as well 
as by the intimate knowledge of 
Bacon’s mind and modes of thought 
and expression gained in editing 
his works, was entitled to speak 
upon the subject with authority, 
Judge Holmes had courted his judg- 
ment, and this was his answer :— 


“To ask me to believe that Bacon 
was the author of these plays, is 
like asking me to believe that Lord 
Brougham was the author, not only 
of Dickens’s works, but of Thackeray's 
and Tennyson’s besides. That the 
author of ‘Pickwick’ was Charles 
Dickens I know upon no better 
authority than that upon which I 
know that the author of ‘Hamlet’ 
was a man called William Shake- 
speare. And in what respect is the 
one more difficult to believe than 
the other? If you had fixed 
upon anybody else rather than Bacon 
as the true author—anybody of whom 
I know nothing—I should have been 
scarcely less incredulous. But if there 
were any reason for supposing that 
the real author was somebody else, I 
think I am in a condition to say that, 
whoever it was, it was not Francis 
Bacon. The difficulties which sucha 
supposition would involve would be 
innumerable and altogether insur- 
mountable.”—‘ Authorship of Shake- 
speare,’ by N. Holmes’ ed.. 1886, ii., 
App. 613, 617. 


Such a judgment from such a 
man is death to all the arguments 
drawn by Mr Holmes and others 
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from fanciful parallelisms or analo- 
gies between passages in Bacon’s 
writings and passages in the Shake- 
speare dramas. No man in England 
or elsewhere was more thoroughly 
conversant than Mr Spedding with 
the works of both Bacon and Shake- 
speare, or more capable of bringing 
a sound critical judgment to bear 
upon the distinctive literary qual- 
ities of each. But even if this 
were not so, it is notorious that 
arguments of this sort, frequently 
resorted to as they are to support 
charges of plagiarism, are utterly 
deceptive. . Great ideas are the 
common property of great minds, 
especially if, being contemporaries, 
their authors are living in the same 
general atmosphere of thought and 
daily using the same vocabulary. 
Literary history does undoubtedly 
furnish some remarkable instances 
of authors expressing the same feel- 
ing or the same thought in closely 
analogous language. But we ven- 
ture to say that every compe- 
tent judge who will so ‘slander 
his leisure’ as to wade through 
the so-called parallelisms cited by 
Miss Bacon, Mr Holmes, Mr Smith, 
and other victims of the Baconian 
delusion, will come to the conclu- 
sion that they are mostly far- 
fetched and overstrained to the 
point of absurdity. It would be 
quite as reasonable to maintain 
on such evidence that Bacon bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare, as that 
Shakespeare and Bacon’ were 
one. 

It is obviously essential for the 
Baconians to set out with the as- 
sumption that Shakespeare was 
an illiterate boor. They say as 
much as that he was so from the 
first and remained so to the last. 
He was a butcher’s boy, they tell 
us; he could only have been some 
two years at school; and so com- 
pletely had his nature become, 
“like the dyer’s hand, subdued to 
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what it [had once] worked in,’”’ 
that when he returned, at near 
fifty, to Stratford, he resumed 
the trade of butcher and wool- 
stapler! The ascertained facts 
of Shakespeare’s life are few. 
Still some facts there are which 
cannot be disputed; and which 
give the lie to this scandalous 
assumption. 

Shakespeare came of a good 
stock on both father and mother’s 
side. They held a good position 
in Stratford, and were in easy cir- 
cumstances during the boyhood of 
Shakespeare. There was in Strat- 
ford an excellent grammar-school, 
to which they were certain to 
have sent their son, when he 
reached the age, about six, at 
which boys were usually entered 
there. What the course of study 
pursued at this and similar schools 
was is well known, and was 
pointed out in an admirable series 
of papers by the late Mr Spencer 
Baynes on ‘*What Shakespeare 
learnt at School” in ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’ in 1879-80. It was 
very much the same as that of 
the Edinburgh High School in the 
days of our youth, and brought a 
boy up, by the time he reached 
the age of twelve, to the reading 
of such writers as Ovid and Cicero 
in Latin, and the New Testament 
and some of the orators and tra- 
gedians in Greek. To send their 
children to the school was within 
the means of all but the poorest, 
which John Shakespeare and Mary 
Arden were not; and all that it 
known of them justifies the con- 
clusion, that they would not have 
allowed their son to want any ad- 
vantage common to boys of his 
class. Desperate, indeed, are the 
straits to which the Baconian 
theorists are driven, when, with- 
out a particle of evidence, they 
deny these advantages to Shake- 
speare. 
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The next fact which bears upon 
this part of the question is the 
publication of the ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’’ when Shakespeare was in 
his twenty-ninth year. Only in 
the previous year does he come 
clearly into notice as a rising dra- 
matist and poet, there being, asad- 
mitted by his best biographer, Mr 
Halliwell-Phillipps,' nothing known 
of his history between his twenty- 
third and twenty-eighth year,—an 
interval which he very reasonably 
considers ‘‘must have been the 
chief period of Shakespeare’s lit- 
erary education,’ which, when he 
left Stratford, could not have been 
otherwise than imperfect. Mr 
Spencer Baynes, who would have 
been the last man to dispute the 
proposition that it is not at school 
but by his own self-imposed studies 
afterwards that a man is edu- 
cated, so far differs from Mr 
Halliwell-Phillipps as to maintain 
that before Shakespeare left Strat- 
ford he had probably written 
the ‘* Venus and Adonis,”’ quot- 
ing in support of his view the 
language of the dedication to 
the Earl of Southampton, in 
which Shakespeare speaks of it as 
‘*the first heir of his invention.” 
It might be so, for Shakespeare 
was twenty-one when he was 
forced to leave Stratford; and, 
weighed although the poem is with 
thought as well as passion, the 
genius which produced the dramas 
might even at that early age have 
conceived and written it. But, 
however this may be, the poem 


shows a knowledge of what Ovid 
had written upon the same theme, 
in a poem of which there’ existed, 
all that time no English transla- 
tion, which could not have been 
accidental, any more than it 
could have been within the com- 
mand of an uneducated man. 
Moreover, that Shakespeare knew 
Latin is conclusively proved by his 
placing as motto upon the title. 
page the following lines from 
Ovid’s Elegies, the very selection 
of which showed that, at this early 
date, Shakespeare set the calling 
of a poet above all ordinary ob- 
jects of ambition :— 


“Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus 
Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.” 


The success of the poem was im- 
mediate. Edition followed edi- 
tion, and by 1602 five had been 
printed. In 1594 the ‘‘ Lucrece,” 
also dedicated to Lord Southamp- 
ton, appeared, and ran into seve- 
ral editions. This poem, like the 
‘¢ Venus and Adonis,”’ bears inter- 
nal proofs of familiarity with what 
had been written by Ovid on the 
same theme. Unless, therefore, 
it can be shown that Shakespeare, 
who claimed the authorship on the 
title-pages, did not write either 
poem, the charge of want of edu- 
cation must fall to the ground. 
But how can this be shown in the 
face of the fact that his was by this 
time a familiar name among liter- 
ary men in London, some of whom 
would have been glad enough to 





1 Let us here acknowledge the debt that all students of Shakespeare owe to Mr 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps for the invaluable information which he has brought 
together in the two volumes of his ‘Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,’ of which 
the sixth edition, published by Messrs Longman in 1886, contains every ascertained 


fact concerning Shakespeare and his family and pursuits. 


The book is a model 


of painstaking inquiry, and contains no conclusions that are not based upon judi- 
cial proof. We are not aware whether Mr Halliwell-Phillipps has published his 
views upon the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy; but that he regards the ora 
tion that Bacon wrote the plays, and the arguments on which it is founded, as 
“‘lunacy,” we have direct means of knowing. 
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expose so glaring an imposture, 
while by several of them his merits 
were recognised in such epithets 
as *‘honey-tongued Shakespeare’’ 
ohn Weever, 1595), ‘‘ mellifluous 
and honey-tongued Shakespeare ’”’ 
(Francis Meres, 1598) ; while ‘his 
sugared sonnets,” then unpub- 
lished, but ‘‘ circulating among his 
private friends,’’ were acknow- 
ledged by Meres as adding fresh 
lustre to a name that had already 
been coupled with many popu- 
lar plays — ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ ‘* The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” ‘*King John,” and ‘*‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? among the number. 
That Shakespeare’s success as 
a furbisher up of plays, which 
wanted the magic of his hand to 
turn their dross to gold, had, even 
before 1593, excited the jealousy 
of at least one rival dramatist, is 


shown by the language of Robert 


Greene in his ‘‘Groat’s Worth of 
Wit, bought with a Million of 
Repentance.”’ Greene died in 
1592, leaving this tract behind 
him in manuscript. In it the 
starveling dramatist, sinking in 
poverty into the grave, had poured 
out the bitterness of his heart at 
seeing the players making a rich 
harvest by acting pieces, while 
the authors of them, like himself, 
were in poverty. His grudge 
against Shakespeare was appa- 
rently intensified by the fact, that 
the young man from Stratford not 
only acted plays, but wrote them, 
or, at ledst, had worked them up 
for the stage. 


“There is an upstart Crow,” he 
writes, “ beautified with our feathers” 
(alluding apparently to plays origin- 
ally written by Greene and Marlowe, 
of which Shakespeare had somehow 
or other made use) “that with his 
Tyger's heart wrapt ina player's hide” 
(a parody of “ Oh, Tyger’s heart wrapt 
im a woman hide’s ’"—Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VI.,” part iii., act 1, sc. 4) 
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“ supposes he is as well able to bum- 
bast out a blank verse as. the best of 
you ; and, being an absolute Yohannes 
Factotum, is in his owne conceit the 
onely Shakescene in a countrie.” 


A few months after Greene’s 
death, in the same year, 1592, the 
tract was published by his friend 
Henry Chettle. It had given great 
offence to the ‘‘play-makers”’ at- 
tacked in it; and as Greene could 
not be attacked in return, Chettle 
found himself in the awkward 
position of having to bear the re- 
sponsibility for Greene’s invective. 
Marlowe, to all appearance, and 
Shakespeare certainly, considered 
themselves especially wronged ; 
and to the latter Greene felt 
bound to make an apology, in an 
‘¢ Address to the Gentlemen Read- 
ers,’’ published in December 1592, 
along with his ‘‘ Kind - Hart’s 
Dreame.”’ 


“With neither of them that take 
offence,” he writes, “was I acquaint- 
ed, and with one of them I care not if 
I never be” (a very natural resolution, 
considering what a Bohemian Mar- 
lowe was). “The other, whome at 
that time I did not so much spare as 
since I wish I had, for that as I have 
moderated the heate of living writers, 
and might have used my owne discre- 
tion —s in such a case), the 
Author being dead, that I did not I 
am as sorry as if the originall fault 
had been my fault, because myselfe 
have seene his demeanour no lesse 
civill than he excellent in the quality 
he professes. Besides, divers of wor- 
ship have reported his uprighiness of 
dealing, which argues his ag and 
his facetious grace in writing, that ap- 
proves his art.” 


It is therefore clear beyond all 
question, that so early as 1592 
Shakespeare had made a name for 
himself both as actor and as author, 
‘*excellent in the quality he pro- 
fessed,’’ viz., acting, and noted for 
‘*facetious grace,’’ or as we should 
now write, ‘graceful facility”’ in 
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writing. The latter gift must 
have made him a most valuable 
member of the theatrical company 
to which he belonged, and its 
possession was what, it is only 
reasonable to suppose, procured for 
him his rapid advancement in 
the theatre. To polish up indiffer- 
ent dialogue, to write in effective 
speeches for his brother actors, to 
recast inartistic plots, was work 
that must have been constantly 
wanted in the theatre; and it is 
obviously work that was frequent- 
ly done by Shakespeare in those 
early days. It was, moreover, a 
kind of work that must often have 
been wanted ina hurry. It would 


never have been intrusted to him 
unless his qualifications for it had 
been obvious ; and, if he undertook 
it, his brother actors- must have 
quickly found out whether he did 
it himself or not—for much of it 
must have required to be done 


under their own eye, possibly with- 
in the theatre itself, and was no 
doubt conceived on the impulse of 
that quickness of invention, and 
executed with that fluent facility 
which a host of concurrent testi- 
mony shows that his brother poets 
and actors ascribed to Shakespeare 
as a distinguishing characteristic. 
And yet the Baconians ask us 
to believe that not any of the 
plays of which he was the recog- 
nised author could have been 
written by him! Have they ever 
tried to picture to themselves what 
was the position of an actor and 
dramatic writer in a theatre of 
those days? By necessity he was 
in daily communion with some of 
the sharpest and finest intellects 
of the time. In the theatre itself 
were men like Burbage, Armin, 
Taylor, Lowine, Kempe, all well 
qualified to take the measure of 
his capacity; while his profession 
as an actor, as well as his preten- 
sions as a writer of poetry and 
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drama, must have brought him 
into close contact, both at the 
theatre and in their convivial 
gatherings, with men like Mar. 
lowe, Decker, Chapman, Middle. 
ton, Heywood, Drayton, and Ben 
Jonson. We might as soon be. 
lieve that a man who pretended 
that he had written ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
or ‘Esmond,’ but had not written 
them, could have escaped detec- 
tion in the society of Charles 
Buller, Tennyson, Venables, or 
James Spedding, as that Shake- 
speare could have passed himself 
off as the author of even ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona” or 
‘*Love’s Labour Lost ’’—we pur- 
posely name two of his earliest and 
weakest plays,—as that any of 
that brilliant circle of Elizabethan 
poets would have given credit for 
ten minutes to such a man as the 
Baconians picture Shakespeare to 
have been for the capacity to con- 
struct one scene, or to compose 
ten consecutive lines of the blank 
verse—the exquisite blank verse 
—which is to be found in those 
plays. How, then, are we to sup- 
pose, as the years flowed on, and 
the young poet of the ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis’’ and the ‘* Lucrece,” 
who had begun dramatic author- 
ship by patching up old and in- 
artistic plays well known to the 
public, put in his claim to the 
nobler dramas which made him, 
in Ben Jonson’s words, ‘‘ the won- 
der of our stage,’’ that such rival 
writers as we have named, could 
have failed to see that it was the 
actor Shakespeare, their chum and 
intimate companion, with all his 
marvellous comprehensive grasp of 
character, his play of ebullient 
humour, his unbounded exuber- 
ance of fancy, and fertility of 
exquisite expression, and none but 
he, whose genius, and whose genius 
alone, breathed throughout the 
series of dramas which, after 1592, 
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he gave to the stage in almost 
startling profusion? By 1598, as 
we learned from Meres’s ‘ Tamia,’ 
already cited, Shakespeare had 
established his claim to predomi- 
nating excellence in both tragedy 
and comedy. ‘‘For comedy, wit- 
ness,’’ says Meres, ‘‘his ‘ Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ his (Comedy of ) 
‘Errors,’ his ‘Love’s Labour 
Lost,’ his ‘ Love’s Labour Wonne’ 
(Much Ado), his ‘ Midsummer’s 
Night Dream,’ and his ‘Mer- 
chant of Venice’; for tragedy, 
his ‘Richard II.,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ 
‘Henry IV.,’ ‘King John,’ ‘Titus 
Andronicus,’ and his ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’’’ Within the ensuing 
twelve years he had added to 
that noble list the other great 
plays which will at once leap to 
every reader’s memory. If he had 
lived for fame, he might well think 
that by this time he had lived 
enough for it. Most probably he 
had warnings within himself that 
the great fountain of thought, 
imagination, and feeling, which 
had hitherto flowed so copiously, 
was no longer to be relied on. 
The wine of his poetic life had 
been drunk, and he was not the 
man to wrong the public or his 
own reputation by drawing upon 
the lees. Zempus abire tibi est was 
the warning that was like enough 
to have come to a man so wise, 
as it does evermure come to less 
thoughtful men. He had made for 
himself what a man in whom ‘‘ the 
elements were so temperately min- 
gled’” was sure to regard as a 
sufficient fortune; and to go back 
to his boyhood’s home and breathe 
again the free air of the old famil- 
iar haunts, and share in the simple 
duties of a well-to-do-citizen among 
the ageing friends of his early 
youth, was to such a nature a 
welcome release from the anxieties 
and the conflicts of the crowded 
and struggling and feverish life 
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which had been his since he start- 
ed to seek his fortune in London. 
To London he obviously went after 
this upon occasion—partly on busi- 
ness, as we know—partly, it may 
be presumed, to enjoy the stimu- 
lating society of his old actor and 
literary friends. There he would 
renew the wit-combats with Ben 
Jonson, of which Thomas Fuller 
must have heard from living wit- 
nesses of them,—for he could not 
have been present at them in per- 
son, when he wrote :— 


“Which two I behold like a great 
— Galleon and an English Man- 
of-War; Master ——_ (like the 
former) was built far higher in learn- 
ing; solid, but slow in his perfor- 
mances. Shakespeare, withthe Eng- 
lish Man-of-War, lesser in bulk but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds, by the quickness of his 
wit and invention.” 


And yet the Baconians would 
have us believe that Ben Jonson, 
despite this frequent collision of 
their wits, was unable to discover, 
what is so palpable to them, that 
Shakespeare was a liar who 
throws Mendez Pinto into the 
shade, and a literary impostor 
such as the world has _ never 
dreamt of. 

So far was Jonson from having 
a doubt as to the works ascribed 
to Shakespeare being truly his, 
that in his ‘Timber; or, Dis- 
coveries upon Men and Matters,’ 
written long after Shakespeare was 
in his grave, he described him in 
terms that confirm Fuller’s esti- 
mate in a remarkable degree :— 


“ He was (indeed) honest, and of an 
open and free nature; had an excel- 
lent phantsie; brave notions and 
gentle expressions ; wherein he flowed 
with that facility, that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stop'd: 
Suffiaminandus erat, as Augustus 
said of Haterius. His wit was in 
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his power—would the rule of it had 
been so too, . But he redeem’d 
his vices with his virtues. There was 
evermore in him to be praysed than 
to be pardoned.” 


Who does not see, from this, 
the Shakespeare, not of the 
dramas merely but of social in- 
lercourse—with his flashes, not of 
merriment only, but also of pathos 
and subtle thought, his flow of 
anecdote and whim playing like 
summer lightning amid the general 
talk of the room, and sometimes 
provoking the ponderous and ir- 
ritable Jonson by throwing his 
sententious and learned talk into 
the shade? Brilliant talk would 
seem to have come to Shakespeare 
as easily as brilliant writing, and 
he would thus eclipse Jonson in 
society as he eclipsed him even 
when dealing with classical themes 
upon the stage. But the genial 
player and poet, to whom all con- 
curred in giving the epithet of 
‘*gentle,’’ was too good a fellow 
to deal in the wit that wounds, 
to presume on his personal pop- 
ularity, or to view the efforts of 
a rival author with jealousy. 
Jonson had good cause to think 
well of him, for it was to Shake- 
speare’s active intervention that 
he owed the production on the 
stage, by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company, of which Shakespeare 
was a member, of the fine play 
of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” 
which Jonson, then in needy cir- 
cumstances, had failed to get them 
to accept. This, and many other 
acts of good-fellowship, as well as 
the numberless hours which the 
talk and fine spirits of his friend 
had made memorable, were doubt- 
less in Jonson’s mind, when in a 
previous passage of the ‘ Memo- 
randum’ just quoted he said of 
him—‘‘I loved the man, and doe 
honour his memory on this side 
idolatrie as much as any.’”’ And 
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this is the man we are now to be 
told was the poor creature to which 
the Baconians would reduce him! 
They found in support of their 
theory upon the circumstance that, 
after Shakespeare settled about 
1612 in Stratford, no more plays 
appeared with his name. If there 
had been anything extraordinary 
in that circumstance, surely Ben 
Jonson and his other author friends 
would have been struck by it. We 
know that down to the last he was 
in intimate contact with Jonson 
and Michael Drayton, who, accord- 
ing to a fairly authenticated tra- 
dition, visited him at Stratford 
about a month before his death. 
But neither Jonson nor Drayton, 
nor, what is more material, his 
player partners and intimates, hint 
anywhere the slightest surprise 
that he ceased, while still in the 
vigour of his years, to furnish the 
stage with fresh sources of attrac- 
tion. Why he so ceased no one 
can tell, any more than we can tell 
with certainty why he did not him- 
self see his works through the press. 
He may very well have intended 
to do so, so soon as they could 
be printed without injury to the 
interests of the theatres to which 
he had sold them, and to which it 
was important that they should 
not be made available to rival 
theatres, as they would have been 
by publication. It must always be 
remembered, too, that Shakespeare 
died of asudden illness, which pro- 
bably cut short many other projects 
besides that of having his dramas 
printed in an authentic form. 
This view is countenanced by the 
language of Heminges and Condell 
in their dedication of the first folio 
to the Earls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, in which they speak 
of Shakespeare with regret as ‘not 
having the fate common with some, 
to be executor to his owne writings.” 
To them it seems clear enough that 
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he would have brought them out 
himself, had he lived. «« We,” they 
say, “‘ have but collected them, and 
done an office to the dead to pro- 
cure his orphanes guardians, wéth- 
out ambition either of selfe-profit or 
fame, onely to keep the memory of so 
worthy a friend and fellow alive as 
was our Shakespeare, by humble 
offer of his playes to your most 
noble patronage.” The words of 
their preface to the volume are 
even more significant :— 


“It had bene a thing, we confesse, 
worthy to have bene wished, that the 
author himselfe had lived to have set 
forth and overseen his own writings; 
but since it hath bin ordain’d other- 
wise, and he by death departed from 
that right, we pray you do not envie 
his friends the office of there care and 
pains to have collected and publish’d 
them ; and so to have publish’d them, 
as where (before) you were abus’d 
with diverse stolne and surreptitious 
copies, maim’d and deform’d by the 
frauds and stealthes of injurious im- 
postors that expos’d them ; even those 
are now offer’d to your view cur’d 
and perfect of their limbes, and all 
the rest absolute in their numbers as 
he conceived them; who, as he was a 
happie imitator of Nature, was a most 

ile expresser of it. His mind and 

went together; and what he 
thought, he uttered with that easinesse, 
that we have scarce received from him 
a blot in his papers.” 


Now who are the men who bear 
this testimony to the fact that 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘mind and hand 
went together,’’ and that composi- 
tion was to him so easy, that his 
manuscripts —like George Eliot’s 
or Thackeray’s, both great masters 
of style—were almost without a 
blot? They were men who had 
been associated with him for years 
as brother actors, men who must 
have often heard discussed in 
his presence what plots were to 
be selected for new plays, and 
how they were to be treated,— 
who must have again and again 
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marked, with delighted surprise, 
how he had transformed into 
something of which his fellows 
had never dreamed, the tales on 
which such plays as ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ 
‘¢ The Winter’s Tale,’’ and ‘As 
You Like It’’ were founded,—who 
had known him from time to time 
write in scenes and speeches, some- 
times of his own accord, but some- 
times as likely at the suggestion 
of his brother actors, or at a re- 
hearsal in their very presence cut 
and carve upon a passage to give 
it more point and finish. They at 
least knew his autograph, and had 
seen ‘‘ his papers.’’ If he could not 
even write his own name respect- 
ably, as the Baconians contend, 
they must have known the fact, 
and would not have ventured to 
speak of ‘‘his papers,’’ when so 
many people were alive, who, if 
the Baconians are right, could have 
shown up the imposture. 

It in no way militates against 
the weight of this argument, that 
much of the first folio was a re- 
reprint merely of some of the plays 
which had already been printed in 
quarto. Heminges and Condell 
might not have intended by what 
they wrote to suggest that the 
book was entirely printed from 
‘*his papers.’’ Their language may 
fairly be read merely as a record 
of the fact that the MSS. of his 
plays, as originally delivered by 
him to his ‘‘ fellows ’’ at the theatre, 
were not disfigured by the erasures 
and interlineations with which 
they were familiar in the MSS. of 
other dramatic writers. 

Ben Jonson, it is true, thought 
this: absence of blots no virtue in 
his friend. The players, he says, 


often mentioned it in Shake- 
speare’s honour. ‘‘My answer 
hath beene, would he had blotted 
a thousand . ... Many times he 


fell into those things could not 
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escape laughter ; as when he said in 
the person of Czsar, one speaking to 
him,— Cesar, thou dost me wrong ; 
he reply’d,— Cesar did never 
wrong but with just cause; and 
such like, which were ridiculous.’’ 
There is a good deal to be said 
for the sentences excepted to by 
Jonson (which, by. the way, are 
not in the first folio, nor indeed 
printed anywhere, though they 
may very possibly have been in 
Shakespeare’s original MS.); but 
what Jonson writes is of import- 
ance as showing that the clean- 
ness and freedom from correc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s MSS. was 
notorious in the theatres to which 
he had belonged. 

Jonson’s deliberate thought as 
to how Shakespeare worked, and 
that art as well as natural gifts 
went to the composition of his 
works, is very clearly stated in 
the splendid eulogy by him pre- 
fixed to the first folio: — 


«The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not 
please, 

But antiquated and deserted lye, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a 
part; 

For though the poet’s matter Nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion! and 


that he, 

Who casts to write a living line must 
sweat, 

Such as thine are, and strike the second 
heat 

Upon the Muses anvile; turne the 
same 

And himselfe with it, that he thinkes 
to frame, 


Or for the laurell he may gaine a scorne, 
For a good poet’s made as well as borne, 
And such wert thou!” 


Jonson was not the man to write 
thus without having a basis of fact 
to go upon. What more natural 


than that Shakespeare and he 
should have often talked over pas- 
sages in their plays, which one or the 
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other thought might be improved? 
It may be, that among these pas- 
sages were those very sentences 
in ‘Julius Cesar’? to which we 
have seen that Jonson took ex. 
ception; for in the first folio 
(‘‘ Julius Ceesar,”” act iii. sc. 1) 
what we read is— 


“Know, Czsar doth not wrong; nor 
without cause 
Will he be satisfied.” 


Just such a correction as the Shake- 
speare described by Heminges and 
Condell would be likely to make 
upon the spur of the moment, if 
his attention had been called to 
the seeming paradox of the words 
which Jonson says he wrote. Jon- 
son had probably in his mind’s eye 
many incidents of a similar nature, 
which satisfied him that all the 
seeming artlessness of his friend 
—the ‘‘art without art, unpar- 
alleled as yet,’’ as the scholarly 
Leonard Digges called it — was 
nothing more nor less than that 
highest triumph of art, by which 
art is never suggested. No un- 
prejudiced mind can read what 
Jonson has written of Shake- 
speare without having the convic- 
tion forced upon him, that Jonson 
had seen in the man himself living 
and unmistakeable proofs that in 
him was the genius from which 
sprang both the poetry and the 
plays which were identified with 
his name. It is not of the 
plays alone, but of the man also as 
he knew him, that Jonson was 
thinking, when he wrote the lines 
opposite the Droeshout portrait 
in the first folio:— 


“Oh, could he [Droeshout] but have 
drawne his wit 

As well in brasse, as he hath hit 

His face, the print would then surpasse 

All that was ever writ in brasse.” 


And also in the lines—‘‘ To the 


memory of my beloved the author, 
Mr William Shakespeare, and 
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what he hath left us,’’ apostrophis- 
ing him as— 
“ Soul of the age ! 
The applause! delight! the wonder of 
our stage!” 


And again— 


«If I thought my judgment were of 
yeeres,” 


—that is, that my opinion was to 
be prized by posterity— 


«J should commit thee surely with 
thy peers, : 
And tell how far thou didst our Lilly 
outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty 

line. 
And though thou hadst small Latin and 
less Greeke,”’ 


(How does this comport with the 
Baconians’ theory of the illiterate 
butcher’s boy ?) 


“From thence to honour thee I would 
not seeke 

For names, but call 
Aischilus, 

Euripedes, and Sophocles to us, 

Paccuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage; or, when thy 
sockes were on, 

Leave thee alone, for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or haughtie 
Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their 
ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britaine! 
to showe, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage 
owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time!” 


forth thund’ring 


thou hast one 


There spoke out the heart of brave 
old Ben, remembering how meek- 
ly the man with whose friendship 
he had been blest had borne his 
honours, and had never made him 
feel that all Jonson’s ‘‘slow-endea- 
vouring art,’’ working even upon 


classic ground, could not bring him. 


abreast in popularity with the 
heaven-gifted man, who had ‘‘small 
Latin and less Greek.”” For so it 
was in Ben Jonson’s own time, 
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as we learn from the lines of 
Leonard Digges, who died in 1635 


-at the University of Oxford, where 


he led a scholar’s life, when he 
says,— 
*«*So have I seene, when Cesar would 


appeare, 
And on the stage at half-sworde parley 


were 

Brutus and Cassius, oh, how the 
audience 

Were ravish’d! With what wonder 


they went thence, 

When some new day they would not 
brook a line 

Of tedious (though well-labour’d) Cati- 
line ; 

Sejanus, too, was irkesome; they prized 
more 

Honest Iago or the jealous Moore ; 

And though the Fox and subtell Al- 
chimist, 

Long intermitted, could not quite be 
missed ; 

Though these have shamed all th’ an- 
cients, and might raise 

Their authour’s merit with a crowne of 
bays; 

Yet these sometimes, even at a friend’s 
desire, 

—_ have scarce defray’d the seacole 
re 

And doore-keepers; when, let but Fal- 
staffe come, 

Hal, Poins, the rest,—you scarce shall 
have a roome, ; 

All is so pester’d; let but Beatrice 

And Benedick be seene, loe, in a trice 

The — galleries, boxes, all are 
ull.” 


Few men like the man who 
eclipses them in a race, where they 
think they are especially strong, 
—authors least of all; but ‘‘gentle’’ 
Shakespeare subdued the envy even 
of the rough and somewhat jealous 
Ben. But had Ben for a moment 
seen reason to surmise that the 
man who had so thoroughly dis- 
tanced him and all his compeers 
in the arena of both tragedy and 
comedy was sailing under false 
colours, ‘‘an upstart crow’’ wear- 
ing feathers not his own, it would 
not have been left for the Smiths, 
Bacons, Holmes, and Donnellys of 
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the nineteenth century to throw 
discredit upon the great name, 
which from 1616 had been held in 
reverence by all cultivated men. 

We have purposely refrained 
from entering upon any of the ar- 
guments from the internal evidence 
of the works of Shakespeare and 
Bacon, that Bacon did not and 
could not have written the mar- 
vellous series of plays, of which 
until 1856 the authorship was un- 
disputed. This would open a field 
far too wide for discussion. Life 
is short, and a conflict of esthetic 
judgments in such matters is, by 
its very nature, interminable. 
We have purposely confined our- 
selves to a naked statement of 
facts, based upon contemporary 
testimony, and argued from upon 
the principles which guide the 
judgment of practical men in all 
matters where they have only 
contemporary evidence from which 
to draw their conclusions. On 
what better evidence than we 
have cited in regard to Shake- 
speare, do we believe that AEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides wrote 
the plays coupled with their names, 
that Horace wrote his Odes, or 
Tacitus his Germania? From the 
belief of three centuries the world 
is not to be shaken by the fine- 
spun theories of nobodies, who 
know nothing of the mysterious 
ways by which genius works, and 
conceive that fine poetry, and a 
sweep of thought, of invention, and 
of knowledge of the human heart, 
vast beyond their limited concep- 
tions, can only issue from the 
brain of a man trained in the 
learning of the schools and moving 
in high society. Something more 
than conjecture, something more 
than unwarrantable assumption, 
must be produced to entitle them 
even to a hearing, however slight, 
at this time of day. 

Bnt now we are told that the 
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true authorship of the pseudo. 
Shakespearian works has been 
established by a great American 
discoverer, Mr Ignatius Donnelly, 
a lawyer, ex-member of Congress, 
and ex-senator of Minnesota, who 
conceives that he has solved the 
problem in a work bearing the 
name of ‘ The Great Cryptogram: 
Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the s0- 
called Shakespeare Plays.’ The 
book has not yet left the pub. 
lisher’s hands, but what we are to 
expect from it has been sufficiently 
disclosed by a writer in the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ to whom the privilege 
was granted of seeing an early 
copy. Mr Donnelly, it appears, 
lawyer though he be, and by his 
profession bound to have some 
regard to the laws of evidence, 
started with the fixed idea that 
Shakespeare’s name was simply a 
mask for Bacon. He does not 
commend himself to much con- 
sideration, when we find that he 
adopts as gospel all the preposter- 
ous nonsense of previous Baconians 
about Shakespeare having had no 
education, of his having been a tav- 
ern-haunter and habitual poacher, 
a mere money-grubber, who could 
not spell his own name, and who 
was glad to get back to Stratford 
to his old occupation of butcha 
and wool-stapler, having had his 
purse previously well lined by 
Bacon for having lent the use of 
his name to a_ scandalous fraud 
for some twenty odd years. 
Neither does he prepossess us in 
his favour, — although of his sin- 
cerity we entertain no doubt,— 
when he tells us that he was put 
upon the trail of his vaunted dis- 
covery by coming across an elabo- 
rate cipher of Bacon’s, quoted in 
‘Every Boy’s Book.’ ‘ Then,” 
he says, ‘‘ followed like a flash 
this thought, could Bacon have 
put a cipher in his plays?’ On 
further inquiry, he found, what is 
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yery well known, that Bacon had 
a fancy for cryptographic systems 
which ‘‘elude and exclude the 
decipherers.’” Upon this hint Mr 
Donnelly set to work to find out a 
cipher in the first folio edition of 
the plays, that was to confirm his 
reconceived theory, and, of course, 
he found it to his own satisfaction. 
If, however, any judgment may be 
formed as to the results of his hunt 
from the specimens cited in the 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ a more thorough 
illustration can scarcely be con- 
ceived of the process known as 
elucidating the odscurum by the 
obscurius. When Mr Donnelly’s 
book makes its appearance, there 
will no doubt be found persons, 
blessed or cursed, as it may be, 
with such superabundance of time 
upon their hands, and with a pas- 
sion for such a literary wild-goose 
chase as Mr Donnelly invites them 
to, that they may follow him 
through mazes of figures and cal- 
culations which would drive any 
ordinary brain mad. 

On such a chase, however, we do 
not conceive that Mr Donnelly has 
a right to ask any one to enter, 
until he can first establish from 
credible evidence the following 
propositions: (1) That Bacon did 
in some clear and unmistakable 
way set up in his life a claim to 
the work which has hitherto been 
assigned to Shakespeare ; (2) That 
he was privy to the publication of 
the first folio (3) That he had 
Heminges and Condell under his 
thumb, and got them to write what 
they did write in the Dedication 
and Preface, with the deliberate 
purpose of throwing the world off 
the scent as to the real authorship ; 
(4) That he suborned Ben Jon- 
son to become a party to the fraud ; 
(5) That there exists somewhere, 
and in some definite form under 
Bacon’s hand, a suggestion, no 
matter how slight, that he had 
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aught to do with the plays any 
more than Mr Donnelly himself. 
When a satisfactory answer is 
given on these points, then, but not 
till then, Mr Donnelly may have 
some excuse for intruding his so- 
called discovery upon the public. 
It is idle to tell us, as he and his 
predecessors do, that Bacon had 
reason during his life to conceal 
his connection with the stage. 
No man who wrote the plays as- 
signed to Shakespeare, could have 
kept up such an imposture for 
such a lengthened period, and 
under the circumstances in which 
these were produced—one of them, 
‘<The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ 
written at Queen Elizabeth’s re- 
quest and produced within a fort- 
night. But grant that there 
might be reason for concealment 
while Bacon was alive, there could 
be none after his death. He 
might say of himself then, in the 
words of his own (?) Macbeth— 


« After life’s fitful fever I sleep well, 
Nothing can touch me further.” 


He would by that time be be- 
yond reach of the anger of either 
‘«Eliza or our James.’’ How sim- 
ple a matter, then, would it have 
been to place upon record, along 
with the requisite proofs—for clear 
proof would in any case have been 
wanted—that he, and not Shake- 
speare, wrote the plays! Write 
them if he did, is it conceivable 
that he would not have been so 
proud of their authorship that he 
would have taken care to place 
the fact beyond a doubt? 

This he unquestionably did not 
do, and yet we are asked to give a 
hearing to an American lawyer, 
who, nearly three centuries after 
Bacon’s death, chooses first to 


imagine that he wrote the immor- 
tal plays, and then to assure us 
that, instead of placing the fact 
upon record as any man of com- 
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mon-sense would be sure to do, 
Bacon wrapt up his secret in a 
cryptogram, of which he did not 
even leave the key—a cryptogram 
distributed in a most mystical and 
bewildering way through the bad 
printing of the first folio, and 
which it was left for Mr Donnelly’s 
laborious ingenuity to discover. 
Mr Donnelly and his _proselytes 
would have us forget that Bacon 
knew what was evidence, and what 
was not, far too well to trust to a 
cryptogram for the establishment 
of so important a fact, as that he 
was entitled to the fame which he 
knew the plays in question had 
won for the Stratford poet. How- 
ever clear a cryptogram might be, 
it could not possibly amount to 
more than a mere assertion by an 
interested witness. On the as- 
sumption of fraud on Shakespeare’s 
part, it was a fraud of which Bacon 
himself was the instigator. He 


had helped, ex hypothest, to set up 


Shakespeare’s claim, and he of all 
men must have’ known that this 
claim could only be displaced by 
conclusive extraneous evidence, or 
by the confession of Shakespeare 
himself. 
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Again we say, no man has a 
right, without a sure ground of 
fact to go upon, to strain our credy. 
lity as Mr Donnelly does, or to 
ask reasonable men to investigate 
the cumbrous processes by which 
he works out his ‘‘ Great Crypto. 
gram’’ theory. It is impossible 
within the space at our disposal 
to go into an infinite number of 
reasons which might be adduced 
against it. Let Mr Donnelly get 
over the initial difficulties which 
we have suggested, and then 
Shakespearian students will give 
him a hearing. Till then they, 
and all men who recognise that 
one of life’s chief responsibilities 
is the responsibility for a right use 
of our time, will be content to 
abide in the faith of Shakespeare's 
contemporaries, and of wellnigh 
three centuries of rational men, 
that the kindly and modest man, 
whose mortal remains rest in front 
of the altar in Stratford Church, 
was no impostor, but the veritable 
author of the works for which, as 
one of its wholly priceless posses- 
sions, the civilised world owes to 
him endless gratitude. 

THEODORE MARTIN. 
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A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


On the 19th of December last, 
the Prime Minister of England 
addressed to his fellow-country- 
men one of those speeches which 
are of national importance when 
the speaker is the First Minister 
of the Crown. 

In the course of his remarks he 
alluded to the fact that the popu- 
lation of this country was increas- 
ing at the rate of from three to 
four hundred thousand souls per 
annum—or 1000 per diem; and 
he gave it as his opinion that one, 
at all events, of the best means 
for alleviating the pressure inci- 
dent upon the enormous annual 
increase to the mouths the com- 
munity has to feed, was to be 
found in a comprehensive system 
of colonisation. 

On the last day of the year a 
letter appeared in a London even- 
ing newspaper from a _ working 
man accustomed to agricultural 
pursuits, pleading for the oppor- 
tunity to utilise his labour on the 
vast fertile plains of our colonies 
which now invite occupation and 
settlement. 

We have, therefore, three con- 
senting parties to a bargain. 

The statesman feels that our 
population is congested. 

The peasant is willing to emi- 
grate. 

The colony is willing to receive 
the peasant, and to provide him, 
gratis, with the raw material— 
land—on which to exercise his 
labour. 

Why, then, have projects of 
State-aided emigration and colon- 
isttion hitherto failed? and are 
they to be regarded in the future 


as in the past, as merely visionary 
schemes ? 

It is the object of this article to 
weigh dispassionately the objec- 
tions—sentimental, political, and 
material—to emigration, and to 
invite the public to consider 
whether they can be allowed to 
counterbalance the advantages to 
be desired therefrom. 

There is much that is deserving 
of respect in the feeling of patriot- 
ism which induces a man to cling 
to his native land, nor should we 
support for a moment any project 
which would put pressure on an 
unwilling labourer to exchange his 
cottage here for a farm in the 
Canadian North-West. His emi- 
gration should be a purely volun- 
tary act on his part. 

A less respectable, but a more 
serious difficulty, arises from the 
lamentable ignorance of the cli- 
matic conditions of our colonies 
which prevails amongst all classes 
of the community, which induces 
them to believe that Canada is a 
snow-bed or Australasia a fiery 
furnace. This difficulty is one that 
can only be overcome by teaching 
and experience.* 

The political objections are but 
too familiar to us; and, unfortu- 
nately, party spirit runs so high, 
we cannot conscientiously affirm 
that either party has been, or would 
be, guiltless of employing them. 

There is, first, the senseless 
cries, Why don’t the House of 
Lords and the Bench of Bishops 
emigrate? or, Is this the end of 
your statesmanship? can you do 
nothing for your people but ship 
them off from their native land ? 
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Others—a shade more practical 
—ask, If we send away our bone 
and sinew, how are we to recruit 
our army and navy? how are we 
to get that cheap labour which 
alone enables us still to compete 
successfully against hostile tariffs 
and increasing foreign competi- 
tion? Are we, they say, whilst we 
still have thousands of acres lying 
untilled at home, to impose a tax 
on our people to export the cream 
of the labouring classes ? 

We have not, it is contended, 
too many good working men for 
the requirements of the country ; 
whilst the colonies, avowedly, do 
not require, and will not take, men 
who are not capable of earning 
their own livelihood. 

Lastly, as regards this list of 
objections, may be reckoned those 
entertained by men who consider 
that the question of emigration or 
colonisation should be dealt with 
by individuals or companies rather 
than by the State at large. 

_ Thirdly, we have to deal with 
men who have no feeling against 
emigration fer se, but who are 
rightly anxious that any assistance 
rendered by the commonwealth to 
one class of its citizens shall be 
rendered in such a form as to en- 
sure that the whole population shall 
receive in return, directly or indi- 
rectly, value for the money it con- 
tributes for the immediate advan- 
tage of a section of its inhabitants. 

Such are, briefly stated, the ob- 
jections to State-aided colonis- 
ation. As regards the purely 
sentimental difficulties, or those 
arising out of honest ignorance, 
they must be met by education 
- and by impressing on the intend- 
ing emigrant that his emigration, 
if it is to occur, will be an entirely 
voluntary act on his own part. If 
he thinks he can do better at home, 
by all means let him stay there. 


The voluntary character of the 
emigration ought also to dispose 
of the partisan cry of driving away 
our bone and sinew,—and Lord 
Salisbury’s metaphor of the wood 
from which many of the finest 
trees were indeed taken, but in 
which their removal gave others 
room to grow, very happily ex. 
presses the position in which itis 
to be hoped our working classes 
will find themselves if the conges- 
tion of the labour market is re. 
moved. So far, indeed, as they 
are concerned, the diminution of 
the number of hands seeking em- 
ployment will tend to furnish 
employment to many men now 
out of work. 

There is no reason why a 
colonisation scheme should not 
run pari passu with a_ scheme 
for the tillage of the parks and 
pleasure-grounds of every mansion 
in Engiund, if a wholesale scheme 
of this kind should hereafter be 
adopted ; but when all this is done, 
the relief to overcrowding can be 
but temporary , and with the price 
of wheat falling annually, it is 
surely reasonable to doubt if the 
soil of Great Britain can possess in 
itself resources to feed our rapidly 
growing population. 

The rate at which that popula- 
tion increases, and the magnitude 
of the question to be dealt with, 
is a strong reason why Govern- 
ment—rather than private individ- 
uals or companies—should under- 
take the task. 

Colonisation, on a scale which 
will affect the economic condition 
of the whole labouring population 
of these islands, is a task for the 
statesman, not the promoter. 

If, therefore, the majority of 
men of both parties can agree that 
State - assisted colonisation con- 
tains a principle that is of value 
to the nation if a detailed scheme 
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can be satisfactorily worked out, 
let us consider the lines on which 
such a scheme should be drawn. 

First of all, the scheme should 
be large and precise. We should 
show to our colonies, by the im- 
portance of the financial effort we 
make to provide for our surplus 
population, that the question has 
taken high permanent § rank 
amongst the social questions of 
the day. 

We would, therefore, suggest 
that a formal agreement for the 
expenditure of a considerable an- 
nual sum should be concluded for 
a term of not less than ten years 
or so. ; 

It is hardly necessary to point 
out that to secure the advent of a 
large and competent population to 
develop its territory, Canada or 
any other assenting colony would 
make every effort to meet the 
wishes of the Home Government 
in arranging for the comfort of the 
immigrants. 

The first point to be settled 
would be their character; and on 
this two important points must 
be determined. Immigration must 
be by families. The colony is 
within its rights in refusing to 
take riff-raff; but, on the other 
hand, the mother country can 
hardly be expected to export the 
bread winner alone, leaving his 
family to become a burden on the 
rates. 

Secondly, Great Britain and her 
dependency must arrive at an exact 
understanding of what is to consti- 
tute a bar to a man’s being selected 
as an emigrant. 

It will be well worth the while 
of a new country to accept men 
who may not have had any practi- 
cal knowledge of farming or agri- 
culture at home, provided they 
are robust in health, and willing 
and anxious to work on the land. 
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That class does notoriously exist 
here in considerable numbers; it 
is a class we may fairly ask our 
colonies to accept; and it. should 
be made plain that they are to be 
admitted as potential immigrants. 

These bases being established, 
the question arises—-Can the 
scheme be made self-sustaining ? 
—that is, Can our jsurplus popu- 
lation be put in the way of earn- 
ing their own bread without in- 
creasing the burdens on the tax- 
payer? 

It is pretty well known that the 
possibility of doing this has been 
repeatedly brought before succes- 
sive Administrations. 

Roughly speaking, the principle 
is this :— 

Take the case of a man and wife, 
and four children, emigrating to 
the Canadian North-West. 

The British Government ad- 
vance him the sum of £120 in 
instalments—that is to say, so 
much for his railway and steam- 
ship fares; so much for the house 
and tools he would find erected 
and ready for use on his arrival. 

The Canadian Government grant 
him 160 acres of good agricultural 
land free, subject only to a mort- 
gage constituting a first charge 
on the property, which wili be 
retained by the British Govern- 
ment’s representatives as security 
for the repayment of the original 
advance. 

For the first three, four, or five 
years the settler might be excused 
the payment of interest, as he 
would require time to establish 
himself, develop his farm, and 
secure a market for his products. 

At the end of the term decided 
on, interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent should be charged—a reason- 
able rate of interest in the North- 
West, but which would ere long 
recoup the home Government for 
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their original outlay of money 
raised on the security of British 
credit at 3 per cent. 

Present experience, indeed, in- 
dicates that the capable and ener- 
getic settler would take the first 
opportunity of borrowing from a 
loan society on the security of his 
farm, when once he has begun to 
make substantial progress with its 
cultivation, a sum sufficient not 
merely to pay off the first mort- 
gage thereon, but to put himself 
in funds to buy stock or costly 
agricultural implements. In these 
cases the British nation will not 
have long to await the return of 
its capital. 

There is unquestionably one not 
inconsiderable drawback to the 
scheme —viz., that the British 


Government must, directly or in- 
directly, undertake the unpleasant 
duty of foreclosure in the event 


of non-payment by the mortgager. 

It is a disagreeable necessity, 
but is probably the least of three 
evils. 

The Dominion Government could 
not, for obvious political reasons, 
undertake to hold the mortgages. 
Non-payment thereof, or extension 
of time, or reduction of interest, 
might be made electoral cries in 
a Dominion political campaign ; 
if listened to they would create 
serious friction with Great Bri- 
tain; if neglected, with their own 
new settlers. 

Another suggestion was that 
these mortgages should be held, 


and the money collected, by the gr. 


agents of the three great com- 
panies interested in the settlement 
of the North-West—viz., the Hud- 
son Bay, Canada and North-West 
Land, and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Companies. 

It is, however, understood that 
the officers of these companies are 
not willing, even if desired, to un- 
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dertake the duty, and it is cer. 
tainly true that a colonisation 
scheme, undertaken by the Impe. 
rial Government for high reasons 
of State policy, might be seri- 
ously prejudiced by the supposi- 
tion that it was being used to fur. 
ther the interests of particular 
corporations. 

The least objectionable solution 
would therefore seem to be, the 
appointment of a small Commis- 
sion, who should act as trustees for 
the money advanced to the settler 
by the Home Government, and to 
whom a discretionary power might 
be awarded of selling the mortgage 
securities they would hold, and 
which would form a valuable busi- 
ness asset. 

Practical proof has already been 
afforded that a farm in the North- 
West of Canada, on which three 
or four years’ labour. has _ been 
expended, constitutes a valuable 
security. Some few years ago a 
number of settlers were established 
on the prairie, each family having 
received £120 as starting money. 
Fifty-four families were so settled, 
and at the end of four years the 
estimated value of each family’s 
holding averaged £250, according 
to calculations made by experts of 
the Canada North-West Company. 

Briefly, then, a proposal which 
the Prime Minister’s speech at 
Derby seems to invite would amount 
to this :— 

That the colony should provide 
160 acres of good agricultural land 
atis. 

That the emigrant should have 
his passage-money and railway fare 
advanced to him, a house provided, 
and asmall piece of land broken 
for his immediate use, and perhaps 
a small sum of money for immedi- 
ate necessities on arrival—the total 
cost being £120 per family of six. 
The loan to be without interest 
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for three or four years, then to 
bear interest at 6 per cent. 

Provision for repayments by 
means of a first charge on the 
settler’s farm—to be vested in a 
Commission chosen by the British 
Government. 

No family to be sent out where 
the bread-winner was not physi- 
cally competent to work for his 
own hand on his own land. 

This last point is all essential ; 
and many excellent theoretical 
schemes are wrecked through for- 
getfulness on the part of philan- 
thropists at home that there is 
little or no demand for wage-earn- 
ers at present in our colonies. 
There are no manufactories in the 
prairies, and no great amount of 
capital for wage-paying purposes. 

On the other hand, wheat is 
always valuable at the Chicago 
price of the day ; or if the price is 
too low in the producer’s view, he 
can store it for a trifling fee in one 
of the innumerable grain elevators 
that line the railway-tracks, and 
await a more favourable price. 

As regards the respective bene- 
fits to the mother country, to its 
dependency, and to the emigrant, 
Canada would undoubtedly benefit 


.largely by the opening up of its 


rich but undeveloped north-west- 
ern territories. 

Three points, should, however, 
be considered: first, that Canada 
has undertaken a heavy financial 
burden by the construction of its 
Pacific Railway in order to give 
access to its farm lands; secondly, 
that if this article is founded on 
sound bases, Canada possesses the 
raw material — viz., land — which 
our surplus population requires ; 
thirdly, that, unlike some colonies, 
the Dominion Government is in 
a “holiday humour,’’ and anxious, 
if properly wooed, to yield its con- 
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This concatenation of circum- 
stances is not likely to recur, and 
should be taken advantage of. 

The advantages to Great Britain 
are :— 

First, relief from overcrowding, 
relief to the rates, and the giving 
a chance to many men who are 
now crowded out of employment, 
or compelled through over-compe- 
tition to work at starvation wages. 

Second, the development of our 
colonial empire, the peopling of 
British territory by Britons, and 
the securing to British manufac- 
turers the benefits of the Canadian 
rather than the United States 
tariff on their merchandise ; though 
this is, from a free-trade point of 
view, merely the lesser of two evils. 

To the emigrant this scheme 
offers, not great wealth, but a 
home, sufficient food, and inde- 
pendence. Rapid fortunes are not 
to be expected from agriculture, 
but progress will be sure and 
steady; and as regards the mate- 
rial comforts, as distinct from 
luxuries of life, it is notorious 
how comparatively cheap they are 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It should further be remem- 
bered that, though the first step 
must be to settle a considerable 
agricultural population on the soil, 
the second will follow spontane- 
ously—viz., the creation of towns 
and manufactories to supply the 
wants of the farmers—and this 
will, later on, give employment to 
artisans and mechanics. 

We believe that all-this can be 
done without costing the taxpayer 
a sixpence —if the scheme be a 
large one, —one which is.worked 
symmetrically, and which would 
be too large to admit its being 
hampered by sentimental condi- 
tions. In short, the position of 
an emigrant who declined to 
repay the Government advance 
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would be simply that of a recalci- 
trant taxpayer whose goods would 
be distrained. 

But even if some slight risk or 
some slight loss should be incurred 
by the State, is it not well worth 
our while to run the risk or incur 
the loss ? 

Would not every politician—and 
still more every thinking man in 
the country who is unfettered by 
party ties—gladly consent to pay 
a million, ay, or many millions of 
pounds down, without thought of 
ever seeing them again, to slay the 
gaunt spectre of Famine amongst 
unemployed ? 

Here, what do we risk? Simply 
the interest at 3 per cent on the 
money we may devote to this 
colonisation scheme. 

If it prove unworkable it can 
be abandoned; but should it not 
be tried ? 

If some large scheme is not 
tried, we would respectfully ask 
our public men what they mean 
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when they say overcrowding is a 
burning question and emigration 
is a cure? If it is so little of a 
burning question that our rulers 
deem it unnecessary to make any 
effort to relieve it, then let us get 
rid of superlatives, and tell the 
people frankly matters are not so 
bad after all. But if not, has not 
the time come for national action ? 
You cannot have an ideal scheme: 
there is no colony that requires 
all the clerks or all the artisans we 
have to spare as clerks or as arti- 
sans. But there is one, at all 
events (there may be others), which 
will take such of this class as can 
be converted into farmers, and are 
willing and able to work out their 
own salvation on their own land. 

Should we not give our country- 
men the option and opportunity of 
embracing this new life ? 

To this question we earnestly 
trust men of all shades of political 
opinion will be induced to return 
an affirmative reply. 
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An Autumn Idyll, 1887. 


AN AUTUMN IDYLL, 1887. 


Seene——THE PARK, HAWARDEN. 


“ Don’t fire, Colonel, 
I'll come down’! 


1. 
WILLI1aAM, perched high ‘‘ up a tree,” 
Diligently lopping, 
Was much exercised to see— 
Vengeful Colonel Dopping ! 


II. 

Saw, both terrified and shamed, 
His unerring rifle: 
Marked how it was truly aimed 
Calumny to stifle. 


Ill. 
William, in remorseful pain, 
Instant death foreboded :— 
(Fears, however, partly vain, 
For—‘‘ it was not loaded.’’) 


IV. 


“ Don't,” he cried—(from brow and crown 
Perspiration mopping)— 


‘¢ Don't fire, Colonel! I'll come down,"’— 


And he came down, flopping, 


v. 
Flopping.— William, since that day, 
Taradiddles dropping, 
Learn to walk in wisdom’s way, 
And ‘‘ REMEMBER DoppPinc!” 





1 See Initial Vignette in ‘ Punch,’ No. 2421, December 3, 1887. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE, 


ITS NAVAL ASPECT. 


THE series of articles by a mil- 
itary writer, which were brought 
to a conclusion in the Decem- 
ber number of this Magazine, 
cannot fail to call public atten- 
tion to the altered position which 
Great Britain now occupies with 
regard to the other Powers of 
Europe, and to the fact that this 
position has been brought about 
during the last few years by the 
steady advance of Russia upon 
India, until our frontiers are now 
practically conterminous. 

When a vast change takes place 
in the conditions of a country gov- 
erned by a despot, it is sufficient 
that the ruler and his more im- 
mediate advisers should convince 
themselves that such a change has 
taken place, in order to give effect 
to the necessary alterations in the 
military or naval arrangements of 
the country which are required to 
meet that change; and assuming, 
as we must do, that the ruler and 
his ministers are blessed with com- 
mon-sense and true patriotism, 
there is every reasonable prospect 
that the necessary alterations will 
be carried out with promptitude 
and vigour. But in a popularly 
governed country it is not so; the 
whole country has to be convinced 
of the change, and also (which is 
equally important) of the necessity 
for action, before any effective 
steps can be taken by those who 
are called the rulers, but who are 
in point of fact the servants of 
the people. The weakness and 


strength of popular government 
ogee to consist respectively in 
the time which it takés to con- 
vince the whole country, or at 


any rate the great body of the 
electors, of the direction in which 
their true national interests lie, 
and in the extreme tenacity of 
purpose and_ enthusiasm with 
which they act when once so con- 
vinced. Were all popular leaders 
in this country true patriots, who 
invariably placed the interests of 
the nation above the interests of 
the party to which they belong, we 
should have very little apprehen- 
sion as to the disintegration and 
downfall of the British empire, 
with the commanding positions 
which it holds in all parts of the 
world, its unrivalled resources, and 
its still vigorous race. But our 
great national danger appears to 
lie in the ever-increasing bitter- 
ness and virulence of party war- 
fare, until those who engage in it, 
though for the most part honest 
men, have become through the 
force of habit so indifferent to 
the exercise of everything in the 
shape of eloquence or persuasion 
which does not tend to promote 
some directly party advantage, 
that they, the leaders of public 
thought, who ought to instruct 
the masses in those matters which 
vitally concern the interests, and 
in fact the existence of the nation, 
so entirely fail in this most obvi- 
ous duty, that we appear likely to 
reap all the disadvantages without 
any of the advantages of free and 
popular government. Did these 
leaders of public opinion do their 
duty to their country but half as 
well as they do it to their party, it 
would not be necessary for na 

and military officers to step outside 
the immediate circle of their own 
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professional studies, and the due 
consideration of the ever-increas- 
ing applications of science to the 
arts of war, which indeed are their 
roper functions, and by rushing 
into the dusty arena of politics, lay 
themselves open to the charge of 
seeking personal advancement and 
employment, and of striving to 
provoke war by keeping up what 
are called bloated armaments, sim- 
ply because they try to point out 
to their countrymen the imminent 
dangers to which Great Britain is 
madly exposing herself, by failing 
to augment her fighting forces, 
especially her navy, so that she 
may have some reasonable prospect 
of being able to defend her vast 
possessions when next war shall 
come upon her. 

Agreeing as we do in nearly 
every particular with the writer of 
“The Balance of Military Power 
in Europe,’’ we shall proceed to 
discuss from a naval point of view 
the practical conclusions which 
he has drawn in the series of ar- 
ticles which he has put before the 
public in this Magazine. 

The broad result of his argu- 
ments may be stated somewhat as 
follows :— 

1. Russia is steadily advancing 
upon India by set purpose, and 
not by accident as she would lead 
us to believe. 

2. If we wish to defend India, 
we can only do so by acquiring 
the power of- striking Russia in 
Europe. Or, in the writer’s own 
words (p. 503, ‘ Maga,’ November 
1887), ‘* Therefore it is also vitally 
necessary for us to put pressure 
upon Russia elsewhere than at 
Herat in order to protect Herat.’ 

3. If we wish to have the 
power of striking Russia in Eu- 
Tope, we can only do so by form- 
ing European alliances, offensive 
and defensive. 





4. Our army being so small 
in proportion to the great arma- 
ments of Europe, it is only by 
virtue of our navy that we can 
expect to be taken into alliance 
with the central Powers (the only 
alliance, in short, which would 
be useful to us); but that, ¢f our 
navy is what it ought to be, and 
we choose to apply its force in 
a statesmanlike manner, we can 
make it worth more than half a 
million of men to the central 
alliance—viz., Germany, Austria, 
Italy, as against Russia or France, 
or both combined. 

The whole question, then, of the 
safety of India is governed by an 
‘‘if’?; and we shall proceed to 
show that it is a very shaky ‘< if.’’ 

Our military writer guardedly 
expresses himself thus (p. 887, 
‘ Maga,’ December 1887) : ‘‘ In all 
that we have spoken of above, 
we have almost exclusively in- 
sisted upon what our navy can 
do if it is as strong as it ought 
to be.”” And again (p. 890, #0.) : 
‘¢ We have cautiously spoken, not 
of what our navy is, but of what 
it ought to be.’’ 

It is the old, old story. If my 
aunt were my uncle, she would 
wear different garments. If the 
British navy were what it ought 
to be, we should have some reason- 
able prospect of being able to de- 
fend India. 

Let us proceed to inquire, then, 
whether the British navy is, or is 
not, what it ought to be. And 
before entering into details, or 
discussing the question on _ its 
merits, we will quote two opinions 
from opposite quarters. First, 
then, we make bold to say, and 
we believe that we are well within 
the mark when we say it, that 
nine out of ten of all our own 
naval officers who have given a 
thought to the subject, are firmly 
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convinced that our navy is not 
nearly strong enocgh to perform 
the duties which the nation will 
expect of it in case of a war with 
France alone. We know that we 
cannot prove that this is the 
opinion of the vast majority of 
naval officers, in the way that 
we could prove a proposition in 
Euclid ; we merely state it as our 
firm conviction that it is so, and 
we challenge its contradiction. 
The other opinion is from the 
Paris ‘Temps’ of November 30, 
1887, and is as follows: ‘It is 
notorious that the maritime force 
of Great Britain, scarcely sufficient 
for defence, would have great dif- 
ficulty in providing for offensive 
action, such as the protection of 
the Mediterranean or the German 
Ocean against a foreign attack.’’ 
If this is true, where, then, is the 
value of our alliance ? 

It may of course be said that 
the opinions of French newspapers 
are of little value in the matter; 
but unfortunately, in the present 
case the above remark coincides too 
closely with what we hear from 
other quarters to allow us to pass 
over it with indifference. 

In estimating the strength of 
navies up to the year 1860, it was 
sufficient for all practical purposes 
to count line-of-battle ships, and 
perhaps latterly, first-class frigates. 
A line-of-battle ship was a line-of- 
battle ship, and she bore a certain 
intrinsic value as a fighting item ; 
and although we are far from say- 
ing that all line-of-battle ships 
were equal, either in their material 
force or in the fighting efficiency 
of the crews which manned them, 
yet by counting line-of-battle ships, 
and making a certain rough allow- 
ance for the nationality of the 
crews which manned them, a suffi- 
ciently accurate estimate could be 
formed of the naval forces of dif- 
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ferent nations. Now all this js 
changed ; we have lost all know. 
ledge of the value of our fighting 
item—the line-of-battle ship has 
gone; and although for a short 
time her place was taken by the 
ironclad, she in her turn is in 
a very shaky position, and has 
already lost most of her original 
and distinctive attributes. We 
are far from agreeing with M. 
Gabriel Charmes’ supposition that 
the torpedo-boat is going to sweep 
all ironclads off the sea, and thus 
place the weakest and poorest of 
maritime nations on a par with the 
richest and strongest—this was an 
excentric swing of the pendulum 
a long way beyond its normal 
balance; but nevertheless it can- 
not be denied that the introduc- 
tion of the locomotive torpedo has 
gravely affected the conditions of 
naval warfare, and has also di- 
rectly produced radical changes in 
the problem which the naval archi- 
tect has been called upon to solve; 
although in this latter connection 
it is probable that the mounting 
afloat of very heavy guns of great 
penetrative power has had quite as 
great, if not a greater effect upon 
naval architecture, than even the 
introduction of the torpedo. 

It is not our intention on the 
present occasion to enter into the 
controversy on naval designs which 
has been raging with great viru- 
lence, and unfortunately not with- 
out personal abuse (though we are 
bound to say only since politicians 
entered the field), ever since the 
mounting afloat of heavy guns ren- 
dered it necessary to reduce the 
extent of armour on ships in order 
to increase its thickness in certain 
vital places. The navies of Europe 
are represented by every concelv- 
able design which the untiring 
ingenuity of naval architects has 
been able to produce, in order to 
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strike various compromises be- 
tween the requirements of a 
modern man-of-war—which may be 
roughly stated as armament, speed, 
protection, coal endurance, man- 
ceuvring power or handiness, sea- 
worthiness—and reasonable size 
and cost. We have placed the 
qualities above in the order in 
which we estimate their value. 
Probably no two naval officers or 
naval architects would agree in 
thus placing them ; hence the great 
variety of designs.! 

The navy of England has been 
compared with the navies of other 
nations on many occasions during 
the last ten years by various 
critics, with more or less ability, 
and with singularly varying re- 
sults according to the peculiar 
views of the critic. One authority 
takes tonnage displacement as a 
fair measure of the fighting effi- 
ciency of various types of ships, 
on the principle that it must 
represent something: (very vague). 
Another takes gun-power, counting 
no guns under a certain weight. 
Another takes thickness of armour 
(irrespective of extent). Another 
introduces speed and horse-power 
into his calculations. Another 
fixes upon some particular date, 
and then assumes arbitrarily that 
all ships built prior to that date 
are obsolete. None of these plans 
are satisfactory, and most of them 
are very misleading. A_ short 
time ago a noble lord in a promi- 
nent position stated publicly and 
emphatically that eight of our 
most recently built ships (viz., the 
six ships of the Admiral class, 
and the Ajax and Agamem- 
non) were absolutely useless for 
all purposes of a ship-of-war. This, 
of course, was only a fagon de 
parler, his vigorous method of ex- 


pressing his disapproval of a par- 
ticular type of ships—a disapproval 
which in all probability he had 
adopted from some hostile and not 
wholly disinterested expert. 

In a praiseworthy endeavour to 
rescue this subject of the estima- 
tion of fighting-power from its 
nebulous and most unsatisfactory 
condition, one of our scientific 
captains read a paper about two 
years ago before the Institute 
of Naval Architects, setting forth 
a very elaborate plan, by which he 
assigned certain definite values to 
the different items in the equip- 
ment of a ship which could by 
any stretch of imagination be sup- 
posed to add to her fighting-power, 
and then expressed the value of 
each ship in a startling - looking 
algebraical formula, finally assess- 
ing the true value of x the un- 
known quantity. 

The usually grave body of naval 
architects smiled blandly at his 
efforts, but they did not appear to 
attach any large amount of prac- 
tical value to them; and on leav- 
ing the hall the present writer was 
accosted by a friend who said he 
had a much better plan, by which 
he took the length of a ship’s keel 
in feet, and having multiplied it 
by the number of guns she carried, 
and subtracted therefrom the di- 
ameter of the high-pressure cylin- 
der, he divided the remainder by 
the age of the captain—and this 
gave him, he said, the exact fight- 
ing value of every ship so treated. 
Of course this was nonsense, but 
not such mischievous, as the other. 

The fact of the matter is, that 
there are so many points of con- 
troversy, and such a great diversity 
of opinions amongst those most 
competent to judge in the matter, 
that it is impossible to assign a 





1 Of course from our point of view cost governs the whole question. 
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value to the different qualities of 
a ship until actual war shall have 
cleared up some of the points in 
dispute. But the moral of this is 
(or ought to be), that as the value 
of some of our ships is doubtful, 
we ought to allow a good margin 
for possible failures. Jt may be 
said that this argument cuts both 
ways, and that as all other nations 
are in the same boat as ourselves, 
an equal margin must be allowed 
for their failures. True, so far as 
it goes; but the consequences of 
failure are not equal. The break- 
down of the navy of any other 
European Power than England 
would not be fatal—it might be 
very inconvenient to them; but it 
is their armies and not their navies 
which constitute their vital powers 
of resistance—whereas to England 
her navy is her heart, her soul, 
the life-giving power of the nation, 
the mainspring of her existence. 
Annihilate her navy, and she must 


die as surely and as rapidly as an 
animal whose blood has ceased to 


circulate in his viens. She must 
stop in her career as suddenly as 
a watch with its mainspring 
broken. What madness is it, then, 
which has seized upon a practical 
nation like England, which causes 
her to leave it doubtful for one 
single hour whether her navy is 
or is not strong enough to protect 
her vital interests ? 

The writer of ‘‘The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe’’ has 
stated his case very clearly—viz., 
that the value of England as an 
ally to the central Powers will be 
something like half a million of 
men, provided that England's navy 
ts what it ought to be. Herein 
rests the whole question, for it is 
not necessary for our present pur- 
pose to take into consideration the 
question of the two mobilised army- 
corps which are to act supplemen- 
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tal to our naval force. The way 
in which our naval alliance is to 
represent or make itself equal to 
a force of half a million soldiers 
is, first, by supplying such a squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean, that ip 
conjunction with the Italian and 
Austrian squadrons the coasts of 
Italy shall be assured against at. 
tack by the fleets of France, and 
the allied squadrons shall dominate 
in those waters. The strength of 
the surplus Italian army, and the 
opinions of Italian soldiers and 
statesmen, have been adduced to 
show that this would set free 
300,000 Italian soldiers for the pur- 
pose of operating against France or 
Russia, or both combined. Second- 
ly, by supplying such another squad- 
ron in the Baltic, that in conjunc- 
tion with a portion of the German 
navy, the northern flank of Ger- 
many would be secured against an 
attack by Russia, and the allied 
squadrons dominate in the Baltic. 
We do not propose to consider the 
third combination which brought 
in Denmark as a factor, for we 
believe that the first two proposi- 
tions are quite beyond the power 
of England, with her navy as it 
is at present. What we mean is 
this, that we do not believe that 
public opinion—or public panic, to 
put it plainer—which, after all, is 
certain to control the Government 
of the day, will allow for one 
moment such a dispersion of our 
naval forces that, with France 
against us, and our respective 
navies so nearly equal as they are, 
it would be in the power of France, 
from her geographical position, to 
concentrate an overwhelming force 
in the British Channel, and thus 
obtain command of those narrow 
waters. 

The whole subject, then, narrows 
itself into a nut-shell. We have 
not got a sufficient naval force to 
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supply the two squadrons in the 
Mediterranean and Baltic which 
would make our altiance with the 
central Powers worth having; 
therefore we are unable to form 
those alliances which alone would 
give us the power of striking 
Russia elsewhere than on our 
Indian frontier; and this power 
is, in the opinion of military critics, 
essential to us if we are to hold 
India against Russia. 

The conclusion, therefore, which 
we are logically brought to is, that 
if we do not immediately proceed 
to strengthen our navy, we shall 
not be in a position to deal with 
Russia when she makes her con- 
templated descent on India. Now 


there are two ways of strengthening 
the navy: one is to doit steadily in 
peace-time, when there is no im- 
mediate prospect of war, and labour 
and materials can be obtained at 
reasonable prices; and the other 
way is to do it in a panic, on the 


outbreak or under the immediate 
prospect of war, when you pay 
double for everything and get an 
inferior article. As an instance of 
the latter, it is not too much to 
say that if it had not been for the 
Penjdeh incident, coupled with 
the panic which followed, we should 
not now have our seven belted 
cruisers, our fast ships of the Por- 
poise class, or our torpedo-catchers 
of the Rattlesnake class; and our 
navy would now te actually weaker 
than that of France. This seems 
tobe a remarkably unbusiness-like 
method of supplying yourself with 
anavy ; but there is no disputing 
» the fact that it is the method 
adopted by England: possibly it 
is one of the glories of popular 
government. 

It was remarked above that the 
navies of England and France 
were nearly equal. This, indeed, 
is the key to the whole question 
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so far as we are concerned ; for no 
other navy save that of France 
approaches so nearly to that of 
England as to render the issue of 
a naval war doubtful. Most critics 
place England first ; France second, 
and very close upon England’s 
heels ; Italy third, and a good way 
behind; Russia fourth; Germany 
fifth; Austria sixth; Turkey 
seventh, and the rest nowhere. 

Our readers will gather from 
what has been already said, that 
if it is difficult to compare the 
fighting value of different types of 
ships, it must be equally difficult 
to compare the respective strength 
of the navies which are composed 
of all these unknown quantities ; 
for the different nations have on 
the whole adopted very distinctive 
types of war-ships. Thus, for in 
stance, France has adopted great 
defensive power in her ships, de- 
voting a large percentage of the 
displacement to armour, and sacri- 
ficing thereto both coal and ammu- 
nition for the heavy slow-firing 
guns. Italy has gone to the other 
extreme, and has denuded her most 
recent ships almost entirely of 
their armour, giving them great 
offensive power and great speed. 

England has struck a medium 
between these two extremes, and 
has endeavoured to secure the ad- 


‘vantages of both systems, with 


what success remains to be seen ; 
but she is greatly handicapped 
by the consideration, that as her 


‘ships will be expected to act at a 


considerable distance from their 
depots, she is constrained to give 
them a large coal-allowance. How 
immensely this affects the whole 
problem, none but the naval archi- 
tect who has to work it out can 
fully realise. As a popular illus- 
tration of it, let us suppose that 
we build a ship of 10,000 tons 
and allow her seven per cent of her 
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tonnage in fuel: this, in fact, is 
about the allowance which the 
French make to their ships, on the 
assumption, we must presume, that 
they only intend them to act near 
their own coasts. But British 
naval officers, knowing what will 
be expected of our ships in case of 
a war with France, are not at all 
satisfied with 700 tons of coal, and 
require about double that amount. 
Just let the reader consider, then, 
what this means. In two ships 
supposed to be equal, you must 
allow your enemy 70o tons of 
fighting-power, which he can take 
out in armoured protection, guns, 
ammunition, torpedoes, or any- 
thing else he likes; or else you 
must overload your ship by that 
amount. This is only one of the 
numerous problems which the naval 
architect is called upon to solve: 
it is a problem which is obviously 
governed to a large extent by the 
tactics which England intends to 
pursue in a future naval war; and 
hence it indicates the necessity of 
the closest connection and confi- 
dence between the naval architect 
and the naval officer. It also 
shows the absurdity of the ill-in- 
formed party politician intruding 
himself into the controversy, and 
for the first time in its history (so 
far as we are aware) introducing 
into it his parliamentary tactics 
of personal abuse. 

The various authorities who 
have undertaken to compare the 
fighting efficiency of the English: 
and French navies, differ consider- 
ably in their conclusions. Some 
go so far as to say that in conse- 
quence of the greater defensive 
power of the ships, and of the fact 
that France has a greater num- 
ber of heavy breech-loading guns 
mounted afloat than we have, her 
navy is now actually the stronger 
of the two. Some consider the 
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two navies to be about equal, 
Others, again, estimate the English 
to be ten, fifteen, twenty, and 
some say five-and-twenty per cent 
stronger than the French. This ig 
probably about the outside limit 
of the optimists; but if we put 
down the English navy as being 
now from ten to fifteen per cent 
stronger than the French, it will 
be sufficiently accurate for our pur. 
pose, and we do not think the 
error will be great on either side, 

The question now arises, What 
will be expected of these two 
navies in case of war between 
the two countries, without allies 
on either side? For this is the 
simplest question, and the one 
which we ought to consider first, 
as it is an eventuality which might 
occur any day, in spite of our most 
earnest desire for peace. 

It is obvious that on the out- 
break of war we must adopt in- 
stantly some clear and definite 
policy with regard to the Medi- 
terranean: either we must largely 
increase our force of ironclads on 
that station, or we must abandon 
it altogether, and with it Gib 
raltar and Malta; for, no doubt, 
military critics will agree, that if 
the fleet is withdrawn from the 
Mediterranean, it would be only a 
question of time, and not a very 


‘long time either, when Gibraltar 


and Malta, with their present ar- 
maments and garrisons, would fall 
before the determined attack which 
France would be in a position to 
make upon them in the absence of 
any possibility of maritime suc- 
cour. If the present Mediter- 
ranean fleet is neither to be 
strengthened nor withdrawn, it 
must remain useless in Malta har- 


bour; or if it puts to sea, must, 
in all human probability, be over- 
whelmed by vastly superior num- 


bers. If, on the other hand, the 
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Mediterranean fleet is sufficiently 
strengthened to give it any chance 
of coping successfully with such a 
force as France could bring against 
it, we immediately split our forces, 
and put it in the power of the 
enemy, acting on the inner circle, 
to gain the command of the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Now, when we come to consider 
the defenceless state of our com- 
mercial ports, the feeble defences 
of our military ones, the nature 
and strength, or rather weakness, 
of our Channel and Reserve squad- 
rons, the absolute uncertainty as 
to where a blow would be struck, 
and the absolute certainty of the 
panic that would occur in Lon- 
don on a declaration of war with 
France—can any one of ordinary 
foresight bring himself to believe 
that public opinion would allow 
the Admiralty to withdraw one 
ironclad from the Channel for 
the purpose of strengthening the 
Mediterranean squadron? This 
question only considers the Chan- 
nel and Mediterranean, without 
having regard to the urgent appli- 
cations of the admirals on all our 
foreign stations for the immediate 
reinforcement of their respective 
squadrons, on pain of disaster to 
our commerce and coaling-stations. 

A short time ago, when the 
proposition to abandon the Medi- 
terranean in case of war was dis- 
cussed in some letters to the 
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‘Times,’ and the late General Gor- 
don was quoted as having advo- 
cated that policy, there was a 
regular outcry of patriots raised 
against the perpetration of sucha 
pusillanimous act. But an out- 
cry of patriots, however loud and 
honest it may be, will not mount 
one single gun, or adda ship ora 
man to the fighting forces of the 
empire; and if General Gordon 
ever did advocate this policy, he 
must have done so because he 
recognised and gauged correctly 
the supineness and want of fore- 
sight of his countrymen in all 
matters appertaining to the war- 
like forces of the nation. But 
whether he advocated it or not, it 
is difficult to see how the naval 
strategist can propose any other 
plan, so long as the English and 
French navies maintain their pre- 
sent relative proportions. 

If we were called upon to give 
a rough estimate of the relative 
strength of the different European 
navies, we should represent them 
as follows :— 


England, . 
France, 

Italy, ° . 
Russia, _ . . 
Germany,. ° 
Austria, . . 


The numbers are simply hypo- 
thetical, and intended to represent 
the comparative values of the 





1These numbers must not be taken 


to represent in any respect the naval 


force which each nation could bring to bear ona certain point: ifso taken, they 


would be most illusive and misleading. 


England, for instance, in consequence 


of her peculiar circumstances, and the necessary dispersion of her forces, could 


not in all probabilit 


bring half of her strength to bear on a given point ; 


whereas France would be able to bring almost the whole of hers. 
And it must be remembered that the possession of Gibraltar does not now give 
us at all the same power of frustrating a junction as it did in the days of sailing- 





ships. We should also bear in mind that during our last war with France our 
navy was always at least double the strength of hers, and yet we were not able 
to meet her with superior forces at given points; moreover, at that time our 
colonies and our commerce were not nearly so extensive as they are now. 
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material of the different navies at 
the present time; and although 
we are far from saying that the 
personal element will not enter 
largely as a factor into the case, 
yet we believe that this is quite as 
difficult, and a far more delicate 
subject to discuss, than even the 
fighting value of the different types 
of ships of which the navies are 
composed. We should be very 
glad indeed if we could honestly 
subscribe to the sentiments of the 
old ‘‘ fo’castle’’ ditty :— 


“ Two———Frenchmen, one Portugee, 
One jolly Englishman lick all three.” 


But whatever the truth of the 
song may have been in days gone 
by, when the element of seaman- 
ship entered so largely (we might 
almost say preponderatingly) into 
the conditions of naval warfare, 
we cannot hide from ourselves the 
fact, that the introduction of steam 
as a motive power, and the substi- 
tution of machinery for manual 
labour, in so many of the fighting 
appliances of a modern man-of- 
war, must render the supposed 
superiority in seamanship of Brit- 
ish sailors, at least a doubtful 
factor in the present day. And 
before quitting this subject, we 
would beg to point out that this 
pre-eminence in seamanship, which 
was acquired by British seamen in 
our last naval war, was the direct 
result of practice, resulting from 
the great numerical superiority of 
the British navy over that of her 
enemies ; so that we were enabled 
to keep them blockaded in their 
ports, and thus prevent them from 
acquiring that great skill in seaman- 
ship which the very act of keeping 
the sea for the purpose of blockad- 
ing, without firing a shot at all, gave 
to ourseamen. Therefore we say 
that this pre-eminence in seaman- 
ship was the direct result of prac- 


tice, and not because all English. 
men are born ‘‘ web-footed,’’ as the 
expression goes. We say that we 
by nomeans ignore the personal 
element either in naval or milit 
warfare, but we assert that it wil] 
be a most unstatesmanlike and 
foolish act to base our calcula: 
tions as to what naval strength 
England requires, upon any as- 
sumption that her seamen possess 
a marked superiority in a partic- 
ular quality which certainly won 
battles for her a century ago, but 
which does not now enter as a fac- 
tor into the case. This dwelling 
on past glories, dulness and inabil- 
ity to appreciate the onward march 
of improvements, and pinning of 
faith upon obsolete weapons of 
warfare and modes of attack, have 
in all ages been the prolific causes 
of the defeat and downfall of 
nations. 

One thing at any rate will have 
been made clear by the publication 
of ‘*The Balance of Military 
Power in Europe ’’—viz., that it is 
incumbent upon England to make 
up her mind now (and to do it 
quickly and before it is too late) 
which of the proverbial ‘‘ three 
courses ’’ she intends to take. 

First, to take her place once 
more amongst the nations of Eu- 
rope, prepared to bear the burdens 
and reap the benefits of such a 
course, giving up the short-sighted 
silly cry -of ‘* We will only fight 
for British interests ;’’ and by add- 
ing thirty or forty per cent to 
her present navy, and possibly by 
keeping two army-corps mobilised 
and ready for instant use, to make 
her alliance worth having to the 
Central Powers. 

Secondly, To declare boldly that 
she wished for no allies ; to double 
the present navy; to increase 
greatly the army, particularly in 
India ; and then take her chance 
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and fight alone, as soon as Russia 
possibly assisted by France) is 
ready to attack her. 

Thirdly, To do nothing, but just 
drift on as she is going now,—too 
weak to fight alone, untrustworthy 
as an ally, but wishing to obtain 
all the benefits of an alliance with- 
out taking any of its responsibili- 
ties or burdens; foolishly suppos- 
ing that other nations will be ready 
to fight for her notwithstanding 
that she is continually shouting 
that she does not intend to fight for 
any one but herself; striving, in 
short, to wield the destinies of a 
rich and mighty empire on the 
penny-wise pound-foolish principle 
—a course which must inevitably 
lead to disaster. 

The second course is compre- 
hensible but expensive, and we 
think dangerous, as being calcu- 
lated to provoke great jealousy, 
and turn every man’s hand 
against us. 

The first course appears to be 
the cheapest, the most honourable, 
the safest, and that most likely to 
preserve the peace of Europe; for 
if ever Si vis pacem para bellum 
was applicable to any nation, it is 
so to England in the present day. 
Of all nations she is the one to 
whom maritime peace is the most 
essential. An increase in the war 
navy of England would not be a 
menace to anybody ; it could: only 
be intended for defensive purposes, 
and all Europe knows this, not- 
withstanding that it might suit 
the policy of some astute diplo- 
Matist to misrepresent such an 
increase. England is clearly en- 
titled, by virtue of her commerce, 
to a preponderating war navy such 
asshe had in 1815. If she had 
such a navy now, or anything ap- 
proaching to it, and was prepared 
totake her proper place amongst 
the nations of Europe as she did 
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then, it is not too much to say 
that the peace of Europe would 
be assured. 

In considering the naval aspect 
of the balance of power in Europe, 
there can be no doubt that England 
is the principal factor in the prob- 
lem ; and for that reason we have 
so far confined ourselves almost 
entirely to England’s navy. We 
say that she is the principal factor, 
not only by reason of the slight 
superiority to France with which 
we credit her, but still more so by 
reason of her possession of what 
are called the coaling-stations, viz., 
most of the great maritime strate- 
gic points on the earth’s surface— 
points which will be of more value 
to the nation possessing them, in 
the steam era, than ever they were 
in the old sailing days, though 
even then they were not to be 
despised. When we say possessing 
them, we mean possessing them in 
such a condition that they would be 
able to defend themselves against 
attack ; for it is scarcely necessary 
to say that if they are undefended, 
or inadequately defended, they 
would be a supreme source of 
weakness to whoever was respon- 
sible for them, as they would re- 
quire ships to defend them, and 
would also be likely to afford coal- 
supplies to an enemy. Thus the 
defence of the coaling-stations has 
become to England a question of 
even greater moment than the 
necessary increase of her navy— 
that is to say, if she intends to 
try and hold her own in the world. 
But if, on the other hand, she is 
content to be guided by the blus- 
tering party politician or the well- 
meant hallucinations of the Peace 
Society, and to slide supinely down 
the inclined plane of indifference 
and neglect, throwing away the 
golden hours of grace,* and making 
no rational preparations for the 
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inevitable struggle, she ought in 
common consistency to leave off 
singing ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ and to 
cease bragging about her empire 
upon which the sun never sets, 
and be content to give up quietly 
(if possible) all her vast possessions, 
and take a back seat in the world, 
such as Portugal, Spain, and Hol- 
land have been obliged to take. 
But in the meantime we have to 
consider England as the leading 
maritime nation of the world—un- 
questionably so as regards her mer- 
cantile navy, doubtfully or barely 
so as regards her war navy. This 
in itself is ominously significant ; 
but if we are never again going to 
fight without allies, as we hear 
stated in some quarters, the ques- 
tions arise—Who are the allies to 
be? and what steps are we taking 
to secure them ? 

It would be superfluous to con- 
sider the question of England and 
France allied in a naval war, for 
in that improbable contingency 
the combination of the two navies 
would be so immensely superior to 
anything that could be brought 
against them, that there would in 
all probability be no such thing as 
a naval battle. It is with Eng- 
land and France opposed to each 
other that we have to consider the 
effect of different combinations and 
alliances; or without starting with 
the assumption that England and 
France are to declare war against 
each other as the initial step in 
the matter, to consider what as- 
sistance England would be able to 
offer to the Central Powers—Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, as 
against France and Russia. 

We have already stated that we 
do not believe that, in the present 
condition of the English navy, it 
would be possible for any Govern- 
ment to det&ch a sufficient force 
to the Mediterranean and Baltic 
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for the purpose of protecting the 
coasts of Italy and Germany, and 
of thus setting free for other 
efforts large numbers of Italian 
and German soldiers, if France 
and Russia were combined against 
the Central Powers. 

Supposing (to take another case) 
that France did not join Russia, 
but remained neutral, and just hung 
back watching events. Should we 
be much better off? The tide and 
fortune of war setting against the 
Central Powers, and the English 
navy dispersed in the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic, might give 
France the opportunity of regain- 
ing by one bold stroke her lost 
provinces, and of settling at the 
same time many an ancient score 
and grudge against her old enemy 
England. And who could blame 
France, if she really wished for war 
with England (which we neither 
assert nor deny), if she took the 
most opportune and promising 
moment for declaring it ? 

We by no means despise the 
Italian navy; but although we 
gave it the comparative number 
of fifty, we cannot hide from our- 
selves that it is a very doubtful 
quantity. The ships have very 
little defensive power, though 
great offensive power and great 
speed. Their value as fighting 
machines is most problematical— 
more so perhaps than those of any 
other nation. Of their personnel 
we know very little: we do not 
for one moment doubt their brav- 
ery or their patriotism ; but we 
know nothing of their skill and 
ability to fight a modern man-of 
war. The same may be said to a 
certain extent of all nations; but 
if we had to bet about it, we 
should back the French for long 
odds against the Italians, ship for 
ship—and we should also be rather 
inclined to back French strategy. 
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Again we repeat that we have a 
high opinion of the Italians, and 
reciprocate the warm attachment 
which they declare for this coun- 
try, but we are constrained to 
speak the plain truth according to 
our convictions. We should hail 
the Italians as our allies with the 
greatest delight ; but at the same 
time, we should remember that all 
alliances contain an element of 
weakness. Allied fleets and allied 
armies are never so strong pro- 
portionally as those composed of 
one nationality, and we believe it 
is necessary to make a large allow- 
ance for this in counting keels for 
a combination of English and 
Italian fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean, irrespective of any other 
allowances for the doubtful value 
of some of the new ships. 

The fighting efficiency of the 
ships of the Russian navy is at 
least as doubtful as that of the 
Italian. The Russians are a blus- 
tering, at the same time that they 
are a wily, race; they have a very 
good opinion of themselves, and 
we should not be disposed to be- 
lieve quite all they say on that 
head, or of the performances of 
their ships. They played us one 
or two tricks last time, with 
wooden guns and bogus forts, and 
we should be disposed to give 
them credit for as much brag, 
bluster, and sham as they think 
their enemies will swallow. They 
bragged a good deal beyond their 
power at the close of their last 
war against the Turks; though 
fortunately at that time we had a 
statesman at the helm who could 
see through their tricks and knew 
their weakness. 

At the time of the last Russian 
war-scare, when we were expect- 
ing war to be declared at any 
moment, the question used to be 
discussed in naval circles as to 


whether we could maintain a fleet 
in the Baltic, in the same way 
that we did in 1854~-55—that is to 
say (in plain language), whether 
the torpedo-boats would make it 
too hot for them or not. Our own 
opinion is, that we did not have 
France against us, and #f there 
was no fear of her jumping on our 
back as soon as she found our 
ships dispersed, we most certainly 
could maintain a fleet in the 
Baltic, though not quite upon the 
same comfortable conditions as in 
1854-55; and that, so far from 
the torpedo boats making it too 
hot for it, the fleet would be very 
apt to make it too hot for the 
torpedo- boats. Probably most 
British naval officers have some 
plans of their own for circumvent- 
ing torpedo-boats; and they may 
well be excused if they decline to 
publish them, or to give any other 
information which might be of use 
to the enemy: hence our sketch 
must be of the vaguest and most 
shadowy description. For three at 
least of the summer months it is 
broad daylight all night in the Gulf 
of Finland, and fogs are not parti- 
cularly prevalent; so that, during 
that period at any rate, there 
would be no difficulty in main- 
taining a superior fleet actually in 
sight of Cronstadt, and of thus 
paralysing all trade, and prevent- 
ing any serious attack upon the 
German coast, supposing that was 
one of our objects. Under some 
circumstances and under some 
conditions of alliances, or want of 
alliances, it might be England’s 
best policy to keep cordons of 
ships cruising off the Skaw, or 
further down in the narrow 
waters; but these are questions 
of naval strategy which we see 
no advantage in discussing. We 
are not in the confidence of the 
present Board of Admiralty; and 
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we should certainly not disclose 
their plans if we were. 

When England and Russia come 
to blows, one of Russia’s principal 
objects will be to prey upon our 
commerce by means of swift armed 
cruisers: some might manage to 
escape from the Baltic; some few 
might smuggle themselves down 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
disguised as merchant - steamers ; 
and in spite of the vigilance of our 
consuls, some would probably be 
fitted out in America and other 
neutral countries. But with Eng- 
land’s present and _ prospective 
power of dealing with this mode 
of warfare, the Muscovite ‘ Ala- 
bamas”’ ought to have a short and 
not a particularly merry life. 

The question of the British fleet 
entering the Black Sea (always 
supposing that we have not France 
against us) must of course depend 
upon the Turks; for certainly no 
British fleet could be maintained 
in the Black Sea with Turkey hos- 
tile, even if it could get there at 
all. Turkey used to be our ally, 
and there can be no question as to 
the enormous advantage of having 
her as our ally whenever the time 
comes for us to fight Russia for 
our Indian possessions; but the 
exigencies of party warfare in 
England rendered it necessary a 
few years ago for the leader of one 
of the political parties to insult, 
revile, and abuse Turkey with 
every epithet which a vivid im- 
agination and a rich vocabulary 
could supply, and to call upon his 
countrymen to desert her in her 
dire necessity. We must expect, 
then, from the Moslem Turks, such 
a sweet and touching forgiveness 
as would make all Christians blush 
for shame, if we really think that 
they will go out of their way to 
assist us when our day of necessity 
arrives—unless, indeed, it is still to 
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their own advantage to join hands 
with us. But even in that case we 
could scarcely blame them if they 
looked upon our alliance with sus- 
picion and doubt—at any rate, so 
long as the disturbing spirit of 
one restless statesman still broods 
over England, frustrating her com- 
binations, thwarting her interests, 
and threatening her rule, wherever 
these clash with his personal ambi- 
tion and love of power. 

The present writer spent six 
months at Constantinople a few 
years ago, and he then formed a 
very mean opinion of the Turkish 
navy—of its organisation, equip- 
ment, and everything connected 
with it; and it is not probable 
that it has materially improved 
since then. Of the fighting-power 
of the Turkish troops (if properly 
led), all military critics speak in 
the highest terms; and that the 
‘¢decaying empire ’’ still contains 
great vitality in this respect is 
scarcely open to doubt. Whether 
this vitality is in future to be used 
to further our interests or to 
thwart them, depends upon the 
wisdom of our statesmen and the 
consistency of our policy. 

The two other navies of Europe 
which affect our subject are the 
German and the Austrian. Of 
the German, we know that, though 
small, it is highly organised; the 
ships, of their kind, are powerful ; 
guns unrivalled (save perhaps by 
our own when we get them); and 
general equipment complete and 
perfect. The fersonnel also of 
the German navy we believe to 
be most efficient; the discipline 
rigid and excellent; and in fact 
the whole machine just what we 
should expect from that practi- 
cal and business-like nation; and 
it must be remembered that the 
military rigidity of the German 
system is not nearly so unsuited 
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to the mechanical navies of to-day 
as it would have been to the sail- 
ing navies of the past. We there- 
fore look for great things from the 
German navy, in proportion to its 
size, whenever it shall be called 
upon to act. ; 

The Austrian navy is also small, 
but, we have reason to believe, well 
armed, organised, and equipped. 
It, however, labours under the great 
disadvantage of being composed of 
mixed nationalities, as many as 
five or six different languages 
being sometimes spoken on board 
one ship—the executive orders, 
however, being always given in 
German. The present writer was 
told not long ago by an Austrian 
naval captain, that when one of 
their men-of-war got into a gale of 
wind, the crew forgot their Ger- 
man, and each nationality shouted 
in its own vernacular, forgetting 
also that the others did not under- 
stand them,—an excellent modern 
Tower of 


exemplication of the 
Babel, and not calculated to allay 
the natural excitement and confu- 


sion of battle. We must, however, 
remember that Austria is the birth- 
place of the Whitehead torpedo, and 
that she has the prestige of Lissa to 
her credit—a prestige which will 
certainly not detract from her 
chances of success in any future 
naval battle she may be engaged in. 

We have now taken a rapid 
glance at the different navies of 
the Great Powers of Europe, with 
the exception of that of France ; 
and of the French navy we have 
already said that we believe it to 
be very little, if at all, less power- 
fulthan that of England. When 
we have said this, we have said 
enough, or what ought to be 
enough, to make every sober 
Englishman reflect gravely upon 
what this really means in the pres- 
€nt position of European politics 
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—or in the present position of 
the balance of power in Europe, 
as the military writer more hon- 
estly expresses it. We would now 
ask the question, What are the 
naval requirements of England 
and France respectively? And if 
war navies should bear any pro- - 
portion to the extent of coast, the 
commerce, the maritime riches, 
and the colonies which a nation 
will expect its navy to defend in 
case of war, how is it that the 
English navy is not double or 
treble that of France? It is a 
riddle, and we give it up; but we 
commend it to our readers to an- 
swer, and if they cannot answer 
it, we would suggest that they ask 
those who represent them in Par- 
liament—for it is a question of 
the most vital importance, and 
admits of no delay: events are 
marching rapidly, @nd it is not 
probable that the day of grace will 
last much longer. Those believers 
in Russian integrity who swal- 
lowed with avidity her assurances, 
made only a few years ago, that 
Afghanistan was entirely outside 
the range of her operations in 
Central Asia, must see now how 
entirely they were befooled; and 
they ought to regret bitterly the 
effect on the practical politics of 
the day which their deception 
occasioned. We cannot go back, 
but we can be wiser for the future, 
and believe nothing in the shape 
of promises or assurances which 
come from that quarter. All dis- 
guises and subterfuges on this 
score are now thrown off for the 
present; and our readers will no 
doubt appreciate the significance 
of the clumsily gilded and insolent 
threat contained in the following 
expression of opinion of one of the 
leading Russian journals. We 
quote from the ‘ Times’ of Decem- 
ber 26th :— 
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“The ‘ Novoe Vremya’ of Decem- 
ber 25th, commenting upon Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill's visit to St Peters- 
burg, states that it is by no means 
fully convinced that his lordship 
has come on a diplomatic mission. 
The journal adds, however, that 
should there be such a mission, it can, 
in its (the newspaper’s) opinion, only 
be advantageous for Russia entirely to 
reassure England as to the absolute 
safety of her Indian possessions, pro- 
vided that the British Cabinet give 
sufficient guarantees that in future it 
will not oppose Russia in interna- 
tional questions which directly con- 
cern her.” 


In the face of this and many 
similar expressions of the Russian 
press, we maintain that no one 
but an idiot, or a traitor to his 
country, can profess to doubt 
Russia’s real designs. 

The writer of ‘‘ The Balance of 
Military PoWer in Europe’’ has 
pointed out with great clearness 
the direction wherein, under the 
existing circumstances, the true 
interests of England lie, and the 
alliances which it would be ad- 
vantageous for her to conclude— 
the alliances, in short, which she 
must conclude, if she wishes to 
defend India otherwise than at an 
utterly ruinous cost. 

The whole of his argument is 
based on the very modest assump- 
tion that we are to provide two 
squadrons—one for the Medi- 
terranean and one for the Baltic— 
to assist the Central Powers; and 
that this naval force, even with- 
out the two mobilised army-corps 
(also suggested), would be worth 
half a million of men to those 
Powers, and would, in short, make 
our alliance worth having. Fol- 
lowing in his wake, and endeav- 
ouring to supplement his compre- 
hensive articles with a sketch of 
the naval aspect of the case, we 
are unfortunately obliged to come 
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to the conclusion that with France ' 
and Russia against us, no matter 
who else was on our side, or even 
with Russia against us, and France 
doubtful and hanging back, we 
should be unable to supply the 
two squadrons required, without 
a considerable increase to our 
present navy. 

If we were asked whether we 
see any prospect of the country 
consenting to spend more money 
on the navy so as to bring it up 
to the strength which the most 
modest computation would show 
to be necessary for the defence 
of our possessions, we should be 
obliged tu say ‘‘No.’”’ In the pres- 
ent position of British politics, 
and with the present balance of 
parties in England, we see no 
prospect of such a wise and ra- 
tional course being taken. 

There are too many quackeries 
in the air; and the people prefer 
specious quackeries to rational 
treatment. We have the Ran- 
dolph Churchill quackeries—well 
meant, no doubt, but in reality 
hurtful to the best interests of the 
country, by reason of exaggera- 
tions, irrelevant comparisons, un- 
just denunciations of public ser- 
vants, and wandering questions to 
the witnesses before his committee. 
Then we have the quackery of those 
who tell us that a recasting of the 
form of the navy estimates, a re- 
shuffling of the pack at Whitehall, 
the pensioning of half-a-dozen 
clerks, and the redistribution of 
the work of the remainder, will 
bring the navy up to its re 
quired strength. Then we have 
that most dangerous but well- 
meant quackery of the Peace 
and Arbitration Society, with its 
influentially supported deputation 
to the President of the United 
States. We say most dangerous, 
because we know how often i 
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this world the wish is father to 
thought; and the English nation 
being most earnestly desirous of 

e, are easily persuaded that 
the. millennium of peace is upon 
them, notwithstanding the very 
marked signs to the contrary. But 
the President’s practical though 
courteous reply ought to open 
these good men’s eyes to the fact 
that the hour for. disarming has 
not yet arrived, even in enlight- 
ened America. We do not re- 
member his exact words, but the 
reply was somewhat to the effect 
that he would be very glad to see 
their principles prevail, but that 
he was not prepared to sign away 
the sovereign right of his country 
to defend its own vital interests 
in the manner it deemed best (2.¢., 
war). Or in other words, ‘‘If the 
matter is trivial, we don’t mind 
arbitrating ; but if it’s serious, I 
guess we'll fight.’’ 

Then we have the quackery— 
and we regret to see it supported 
by an ex-controller' of the navy 
who ought to know better—of sup- 
posing that a large increase of 
parliamentary control over the 
distribution of the money voted for 
the navy would bring it up to the 
required strength. This is probably 
the hollowest quackery of all. 
Parliamentary control! You might 
as well ask a lawyer or a sailor to 
fit up a doctor’s shop with the 
proper proportion of pills and 
plasters, as to invite the Gil- 
hoolys and Tanners of Parliament 
to discuss the designs of an iron- 
clad. These men do mischief 
enough already, without giving 
them any more control over the 
forces of a country of which they 
are the avowed enemies. But 
even if all members of Parliament 
were loyal, and all of them were 
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men of sense and moderation, 
what possible advantage to the 
country could arise from the more 
elaborate discussion of the techni- 
cal details of such a complicated 
service as the navy now is, tinged, 
not to say coloured, as_ those: 
discussions would be by party 
politics ? 

We remarked towards the be- 
ginning of this article that the 
only way in which it was possible 
to get the money out of the coun- 
try, to keep the navy anything 
like up to the mark in the matter 
of modern ships and modern ord- 
nance, was by the fortuitous re- 
currence of periodical war-scares, 
which so frighten the, people, in 
consequence of our unprepared 
condition, that they are ready to 
lavish money as long as the scare 
lasts. We say fortuitous, for al- 
though we do not look upon this 
as a dignified, nor even as an eco- 
nomical method of raising the 
necessary money to keep up a 
navy, still it is better than not 
raising it at all; and without these 
war-scares, there is no knowing 
to what state of decay and ob- 
soleteness the doctrines of the 
so-called economists might not 
have brought the navy: prob- 
ably to a state resembling that 
of Turkey. 

It appears, then, as if England 
in the present day, with her much- 
boasted popular government, and 
with what Mr Gladstone calls the 
foundations of her constitution 
widened and deepened, was yet 
quite incapable of taking a wide 
and deep view of her own situa- 
tion in the world around her, and 
was only capable of living from 
hand to mouth, in a thriftless, hap- 
hazard manner, like a journeyman 
tinker or itinerant pedlar, never 
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reasoning or looking ahead, or try- 
ing to use her common-sense and 
foresight, but just drifting along, 
and waiting until the actual catas- 
trophe is upon her, and then mak- 
ing her preparations (?) in haste 
and panic. 

We are not authorised to speak 
in the name of the navy; but we 
believe we shall be expressing the 
opinion of the vast majority of 
those naval officers who have ever 
given a thought to the subject, 
when we say that an increase of 
something like thirty or forty per 
cent to our present navy is the least 
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that must be made in order to 

it in such a condition that there 
would be any reasonable prospect of 
its being able to perform the duties 
which we know will be expected 
of it in case of war. 

Whether this can be best accem- 
plished by having recourse to Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s scheme of 
reducing the navy estimates by 
three or four millions, or by in- 
creasing them by about the same 
amount, are questions for Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and fin- 
anciers, and not for soldiers and 
sailors. , 











